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PLAN. 

Tim  reigns  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander,  his  fon,  contain 
the  fpace  of  36  years;  the  reign  of  the  former  including  24,  and  that 
of  the  latter  1 2.  They  extend  from  the  firft  year  of  the  105  th  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  firft  year  of  die  114th 
Olympiad,  which  anfwersto  the  year  of  the  world  3680. 

.  lie  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Perfia  were,  Artaxerxes, 
Ochus,  Arfes,  and  Darius  Codomanus.  The  Perfian  empire  expired 
with  the  laft. 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  tranfadlions  of  the  Jews  during 
thefe  36  years,  except  what  we  are  told  by  Jofephus,  Book  xi.  chap. 
7  and  8.  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  under  the  high-priefts  John, 
or  Johanon,  and  Jaddus.  Thefe  will  be  mentioned  in  the  courle  of 
this  hiftory,  with  which  that  of  the  Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  above-mentioned  fpace  of  36  years,  with  refpedf  to  the  Roman 
hiftory,  extends  from  the  393d  to  the  429th  year  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  great  men  who  made  the  rnoft  confpicuous  figure 
among  the  Romans  during  that  fpace  of  time,  were  Appins  -Claudius, 
the  dictator,  T.  Quindtius  Capitolinus,  Tit.  Manlius  Torquatus,  1.. 
Papirius  Curfor,  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
the  two  Decii,  w'ho  devoted  themfelves  to  death  for  the  fake  of  their 
country. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  BIRTH  AND  INFANCY  OF  PHILIP. - HIS  FIRST  CON¬ 
QUESTS. - THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER. 

MACEDON  was  an  hereditary  kingdom,  fituated  in  an¬ 
cient  Thrace,  and  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thefialy ;  on  the  eaft  by  Boeotia  and  Pieria,  on  the 
weft  by  the  Lynceftes,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  and 
Pdagonia ;  but  after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace 
tol.  v.  B  and 
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and  Ulyrium,  this  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic  Sea 
to  the  river  Strymon.  Edeffa  was  at  firi!  the  capital  of  it,  but 
afterwards  refigned  that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whofe  hiftcry  we  are  going  to  write,  was  the 
fon  of  Amyntas  II.  who  is  reckoned  the  16th  king  of  Mace- 
don  from  Caranus,  who  had  founded  that  kingdom  about  430 
years  before,  that  is.  Anno  Mundi  3212,  and  before  Cluift 
794.  The  hillory  ofallthefe  monarchs  is  fufficiently  obfeure, 
and  includes  little  more  than  feveral  wars  with  the  Illyrians, 
the  Thracians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  defeendfrom  Hercules, 
by  Caranus,  and  confequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Demofther.es  often  ftyles  them  barbari¬ 
ans,  efpecially  in  his  invectives  again!!  Philip.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  gave  this  name  to  all  other  nations,  without  excepting 
the  Macedonians.  *  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  was  excluded,  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barba¬ 
rian,  from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  was  not  admitted  to  fhare 
in  them,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  originally  defeend- 
ed  from  Argos,  -j-  The  above-mentioned  Alexander,  when  he 
went  over  from  the  Perfian  camp  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined  to 
charge  them  by  furprife  at  day-break,  juftifted  his  , perfidy  by 
his  ancient  defeent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath 
themfeives  to  live  at  different  times  under  the  protection  of. 
the  Athenians, Thebans,  and  Spartans,  changing  their  alliances 
as  it  fuited  their  intereft.  Of  this  we  have  feveral  instances  in 
Thucydides.  One  of  them,  named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  were  diflatisfied,  became  their  tributary  ;  which 
continued  from  their  fettling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis,  under 
Agnon,  the  fon  of  Nicias,  about  48  years  before  the  Pelopon- 
nelian  war,  till'Brafidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth  year  of  that  war,  railed  that  whole  province 
again!!  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  cf  Macedon. 

We  fnall  foou  fee  this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid 
tribute  to  Athens,  become  under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece; 
and  triumph,  under  Alexander,  over  all  the  forces  of  Alia. 

..  Amyntas;);,  fatjiet  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year 
of  the  96th  Olympiad.  Having,  the  very  year  after,  1  ;n 

*  Herod- !.  v.  c.  22.  f  Idem.  1.  ix  c,  44. 

£A.  M.  3606.  Ant,  J  C.  398.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  307.  341. 
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warmly  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  and  difpoftefied  of  a  great 
part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  fcarce  poffibie  for 
him  ever  to  recover  again,  he  addrcifed  lumfelf  to  the  Olyu- 
thians  ;  and,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in  his 
intereft,  he  had  given  up  to  them  a  confiderable  tradl  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Argaeus,  who  was  of  the  blood  royal,  being  fupportcd 
by  the  Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which 
broke  out  in  Macedonia,  reigned  there  two  years*.  Amyntas 
was  reftored  to  the  throne  by  the  Theflalians  ;  upon  which  he 
was  defirous  of  refuming  the  pofteflion  of  the  lands,  which 
nothing  but  the  ill  fituation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to 
refign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occafioned  a  war  ;  but  Amyn¬ 
tas,  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  make  head  fingly  againft  io 
powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particu¬ 
lar,  fent  him  fuccours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  threatened  him  with  a  total  and  im¬ 
pending  ruin,  f  It  was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an  afiembly 
of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  fent  a  deputation,  engaged 
to  unite  with  them  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  pofTefs  them- 
fclves  of  Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged  to  the 
laft-mentioned  people.  This  ftrong  alliance  was  continued 
after  his  death  with  queen  -Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we  fhall 
foon  fee. 

J  Philip,  one  of  the  fons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  the  fame 
year  this  monarch  declared  war  .  a  ,-.,i  tlie  Olynthians.  This 
Philip  was  father  of  Alexander  '.be  Great;  ior  we  cannot  ’if. 
tinguifh  him  better,  than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  isch  a 
fon,  as  $  Cicero  obferves  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

||  Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned  24  years.  He  left 
three  legitimate  children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  ium, 
viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  ion  named 
Ptolemy. 

Alexander  fucceeded  his  father  as  eldeft  fon.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a  fharp  war  againft 
the  Illyrians,  neighbours  to,  and  perpetual  enemies  of,  Mace¬ 
donia.  Concluding  afterwards  a  peace  with  them,  he  put 
Philip,  his  younger  brother,  an  infant,  into  their  hands,  by 


*  A.  M-  3621.  Ant.  J.  C.  383. 

f  jEfchin.  de  Falf.  Legat.  p.  400.  {  A.  M.  3611.  Ant.  J  C.383. 

§  M.  Cato  fententiam  dixit  hujus  noftri  Catonis  pater.  Ut  cnim 
ciefcri  ex  patribus,  fie  hie,  <jui  lumen  iliud  progenuit,  ex  filio  eft  nominan- 
du-i.  De  Offic.  1.  iii  n.  66. 

||  A.  M.  36*9.  Ant.  J.  C.  375.  Diod.p.373.  Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  iv. 
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way  cf  hoftage,  who  was  foon  lent  back  to  him.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year. 

*  The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  become  eldeft  by  his  death ;  but  Paufanias,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  had  been  exiled,  difmited  it 
with  h  im,  and  was  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedo¬ 
nians.  He  began  by  feizing  fome  fortreffes.  Happily  for 
the  new  king-,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whither 
the  Athenians  had  fent  him  with  a  fmall  fleet ;  not  to  befiege 
T  rrphipolis  zi  yet,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
make  the  neccfiarv  preparations  for  befieging  it.  Eurydice 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  defired  to  fee  him,  intending  to  requeli 
his  abidance  againft  Paufanias.  When  he  was  come  into  the 
palace,  and  had  feated  himfelf,  the  afflidled  queen,  the  better 
to  excite  his  compaffion,  takes  her  two  children,  Perdiccas 
and  Philip  f ,  and  lets  the  former  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter 
on  the  knees  of  Iphicrates  ;  file  then  fpoke  thus  to  him:  “  Re- 
“  member,  Iphicrates,  that  A  my  tit  as,  the  father  of  tliefe  un- 
“  happy  orphans,  had  always  -a  love  for  your  country,  and 
“  adopted  you  for  his  fon.  This  double  tie  lays  you  under  a 
“  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king  entertained 
“  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  fhould  acknowledge  us  pub- 
“  licly  for  your  friends  ;  and  the  teridernefs  winch  that  father 
“  had  for  your  perfon,  claims  from  you  the  heart  of  a  brother 
<!  to  thefe  children.”  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  fight  and 
difeourfe,  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  rellored  the  lawful  fove- 
re,‘gn- 

J  Perdiccas  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity.  A  new 
enemy,  more  formidable  than  the  firft,  foon  invaded  his  re- 
pofe  :  this  was  Ptolemy,  his  brother,  natural  fon  of  Amyntas, 
as  was  before  obferved.  He. might  poffibly  be  the  elded  fon, 
and  claim  the  crown  as  fuch.  The  two  brothers  referred  the 
decifion  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebaps, 
more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas  de¬ 
termined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas  ;  and  having  judged  it  necef- 
iary  to  take  pledges  on  both  lides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two 
competitors  to  obferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by 

*  A.  M.  3630.  Ant.  J.  C.  375.  vEfch.  de  Fall.  Legat.  p.  399,  400. 

f  Philip  was  not  then  lets  than  nine  years  old. 

f  Plutarch,  in  Pelop.  p.  292. 

§  Plutarch  fuppoles,  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  difputed 
fb-  empire,  which  cannot  he  made  to  agree  with  the  relation  of  Aifchi- 
r>cs,  who,  being  his  cotemporary,  is  more  worthy  of  credit.  I  therefore 
thought  proper  to  fubftkute  Perdiccas  inftead  of  Alexander. 

them, 
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them,  among  other  bollages,  he  carried  Philip  with  him  to  The¬ 
bes  *,  where  he  refided  feveral  years.  He  was  then  ten  years 
of  age.  Eurydice,  at  her  leaving  this  much-loved  foil,  ear- 
nellly  befought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education  worthy 
of  his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  fye  was  going  an  hoilage. 
Pelopidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  cele¬ 
brated  Pythagorean  philofopher  in  his  houfe  for  the  education 
of  his  fon.  Philip  improved,  greatly  by  the  inftrudtions  of  liis 
preceptor,  and  much  more  by  thofe  of  Epaminondas,  under 
whom  he  undoubtedly  made  fome  campaigns,  though  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this.  He  could  not  pohibly  have  had  a  more 
excellent  mailer,  whether  for  war  or  the'conduft  of  life  ;  for 
this  illuftrious  Theban  was  at  the  fame  time  a  great  philofo¬ 
pher,  that  is  to  fay,  a  wife  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  com¬ 
mander,  as  well  as  a  great  ftatefman.  Philip  was  very  proud 
of  being  his  pupil,  and  propofed  him  as  a  model  to  himfelf ; 
moil  happy,  could  he  have  copied  him  perfectly  !  Perhaps  he 
borrowed  from  Epaminondas  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  piomp- 
titude  in  improving  occafions,  which  however  formed  but  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  merit  of  this  illuftrious  per- 
fonaj^s :  but  with  regard  to  his  temperance,  his  juftice,  his 
difintereftednefs,  his  fmcerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  clemency, 
which  rendered  him  truly  great,  thefe  were'  virtues  which 
Philip  had  not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by 
imitation. 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming 
and  educating  the  ir.oft  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece,  f  After 
Philip  had  fpent  nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news  of  a 
revolution  in  Macedon  made  him  refolve  to  leave  Thebes  clnn- 
deftinely.  Accordingly  he  fteals  away,  makes  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
pedition,  and,  finds  the  Macedonians  greatly  furprifed  at  hav¬ 
ing  loft  their  king  Perdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  "rent 
battle  by  the  Illyrians,  but  much  more  fo,  to  find  they 
had  as  many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  Illyrians  were  on 
the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater,  force  ; 
the  Peonians  infefted  it  with  perpetual  incurlions  ;  the  Thra¬ 
cians  were  determined  to  place  Paufanias  on  the  throne,  who 
had  not  abandoned  his  pretenlions  ;  and  the  Athenians  were 
bringing  Argceus,  whom  Mantias  their  general  was  ordered 

*  Thebis  triennio  obfes  habitus,  prima  pueritA  ruilmcnta  in  urbe  fs- 
veritatis  antiqute,  et  in  don.o  Epaminondas  fummi  et  pllilofopbi  et  i  in  - 
peratoris,  depoiuit.  Juftin. ).  vii.  c.  5.  Philip  lived  in  Thebes  nototby 
three,  but  nine  or  ten  years. 

f  Diod.  L  xvi.  p.  407.  Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  r. 
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to  fupport  with  a  flrong  fleet  and  a  confiderable  b  ,dy  of 
troops.  Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  prince  of  years  to 
govern,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas,  the  fon  of  Perdiecas, 
and  l  awful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  governed  the  kingdom 
for  fonts  time,  by  the  title  of  Guardian  to  the  Prince  ;  but  the 
f -hjeCts,  j uilly  alarmed,  depoied  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the 
uncle;  and,  in  (lead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had  given  them, 
fet  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  prefent  conjuncture  of  af¬ 
fairs  required  ;  perfuaded  that  the  laws  of  necefitty  are  fupe- 
fior  to  all  others.  *  Accordingly  Philip,  at  24  years  of  age, 
alcended  tl*:  throne  the  iirlt  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad. 

The  new  king,- with  great  coblnefs  and  pretence  of  mind, 
fifed  all  his  endeavours  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  accordingly  he  provides  for,  and  remedies  every  thing, 
revives  the  defpondmg  courage  of  the  Macedonians,  and  rein- 
llates  and  difciplines  the  army,  j-  He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in 
the  la  It  point';  well  knowing  that  the  fuccefs  of  all  his  enter- 
pnfes  depended  on  it.  A  foldier,  who  was  thirfty,  went  out 
of  the  ranks  to  drink,  which  Philip  punifhed  with  great  fe- 
verity.  Another  foldier,  who  ought  to  have  flood  to  his 
arms,  laid  them  down  :  him  he  immediately  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  be  eftablifhed  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  afterwards  became  fo  famous,  and  was  the  choiceft  and 
:he  befl  difeiphned  body  of  an  army  the  world  had  ever  feen, 
d  might  diipute  precedency’’  in  thofe  relpeCts  with  the  Greeks 
of  Marathon  and  Salamin.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  leafl 
improved  it  from  the  idea  luggefted  by  Homer  t-  That  poet 
deferihes  the  union  of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the 
iii’vge  of  a  battalion,  the  fold  ter  s  of  whi.  h,  by  the  aifemblage 
or  <:  junCIion  of  their  fhields,  form  a  body  impenetrable  to 
the  enemy  's  harts.  I  rather  believe  that  Philip  formed  the 
idea  of  the  phalanx  fro  pa  the  Efforts  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
’acred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treated  thofe  c’nofen 
foot-fo'drers  with  particular  diliinCtion,  honoured  them  with 
the  title  of  his  Comrades,  or  Companions  §  ;  and  by  fuch 
marks  of  honour  and  confidence  induced  them  to  bear,  with¬ 
out  any  murmuring,  the  hardeft -fatigues,  and  to  confront  the 
greatefl  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Such  familiarities  as  theie 
cofl  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no  common  advantage  to  him. 

a 

*  A.  M.  3644.  Ant,  j.  C.  360.  Died.  1.  xvi.  p.  404 — 413. 
f  iEiian.  1.  xiv.  c.  49.  j  Iliad.  N.  v.  130. 

§  Tbi^iratgcs  Signifies  verbatim,  a  foot -foldier,  comrade,  companion.  1 
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I  (hall  infert,  at  the  end  of  this  fedfion,  a  more  particular  def- 
cription  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it  in  battles.  I 
(hall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  defcription,  the  length  of  which 
would  too  much  interrupt  the  feries  of  cur  hillory  ;  yet  being 
placed  feparately,  may  probably  pleafe,  especially  by  the  judi- 
,  cions  reflections  of  a  man  fo  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war  as 
that  hi  dorian. 

One  of  the  fird  things  Plulip  took  care  of,  was,  the  nego¬ 
tiating  a  cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  whofe  power  he 
dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  willing  to  make  his  enemies, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto  but  ill  edablifhed.  He 
therefore  fends  ambaffadors  to  Athens,  fpares  neither  promifes 
nor  proteilations  of  amity,  and  at  lad  was  fo  happy  as  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  aft  like 
a  monarch  of  but  24  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profound¬ 
ly  verfed  in  the  art  of  diffimulation  ;  and  who,  without  the 
affidance  of  experience,  was  already  fallible,  that  to  know 
when  to  lofe  at  a  proper  feafon  is  to  gain.  -  *  He  had  fazed 
upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  (ituated  on  the  frontiers  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  which  confequently  flood  very  convenient  for  him.  He 
could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would  have  weakened  his  army  too 
much,  not  to  mention  that  the  Athenians,  whofe  friendfhip  it 
was  lps  intered  to  preferve,  would  have  been  exalperated  at 
his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony'.  On  the 
other  fide,  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  enemies 
one  of  the  key's  to  his  dominions.  He  therefore  took  the  re- 
folution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  govern  themfclves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to 
fet  them  at  variance  with  their  ancient  maders.  At  the  fame 
time  he  difarmed  the  Peonians  by'  dint  of  promifes  and  pre- 
fents ;  refolving  to  attack  them,  after  he  had  difunited  his 
enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  difunion. 

This  addrefs  and  iubtilty  edablifhed  him  more  firmly  on  the 
throne,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  without  competitors.  Hav¬ 
ing  barred  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom  to  Paufanias,  he  marches 
againit  Argaeus,  comes  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  .ZEgte  to^ 
Methone,  defeats  him,  kills  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers,  and 
takes  a  multitude  of  prii’oners  ;  attacks  the  Peonians,  and  fub- 
jeCts  them  to  his  power  :  he  afterwards  turns  his  arms  againft 
the  Illyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces,  and  obliges  them  to  reitore 
to  him  all  the  places  poffefTed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

*  Polysn.  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 
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*  Much  about  this  time  the  Athenians  afted  with  the  great- 
eft  generofity  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Enbcea.  That 
ifland,  which  is  feparated  from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  fo 
called  from  its  large  and  beautiful  pafture  lands,  and  is  now 
called  Negropont.  f  It  had  been  fubj'eft  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  lettled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  it.  Thucydides  relates,  that  in  the  Peloponnefian 
.war,  the  revolt  of  the  Eubccans  difmayed  the  Athenians  very 
much,  becaufe  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  than 
from  Attica.  From  that  time  Eubcca  became  a  prey  to  fac¬ 
tions  ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  riow  fpeaking,  ope  of 
thefe  faftions  implored  the  afliftance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other 
of  Athens.  At  firft  the  Thebans  met  with  no  obllacle,  and 
eafily  made  the  faftion  they  efpoufed  triumphant.  However, 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  very  different 
turn.  Though  they  were  very  much  offended  at  the  Enbce- 
ans,  who  had  behaved  very  injurioufly  towards  them,  neverthe- 
lefs,  fenfibly  affefted  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they 
were  expofed,  and  forgetting  their  private  refentments,  they 
immediately  gavi?  them  fuch  powerful  fuccqur  both  by  fea 
and  land,  that  in  a  few  days  they  forced  the  Thebans  to  re¬ 
tire.  And  now,  being  abfolute  mailers  of  the  ifland,  they  re- 
ftored  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and  liberty,  perfuaded,  fays 
JEfchinest  in  relating  this  circumftance,  that  juftice  requires 
we  Ihould  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  paft  injuries,  when 
the  party  offending  repofe  their  trull  in  the  offended.  The 
Athenians,  after  having  reftored  Euboea  to  its  former  tran¬ 
quillity,  retired,  without  defiring  any  other  benefit  for  all  their 
fervices,  than  the  glory  of  having  appealed  the  troubles  of  that 
ifland. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  other  Hates  ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rife  to  “  §  the  war  of  the 
“  allies,”  of  which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  during  the  firft  years  of  his  reign, 
had  employed  his  endeavours  to  triumph  over  his  competitors 
for  the  throne  ;  to  pacify  domeftic  divifions,  to  repel  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  to  difable  them  by  his  fre¬ 
quent  viftcries,  from  troubling  him  in  the  pofkfuon  of  his 
kingdom. 

*  A.  M.  3646.  Ant.  J.  C.  358. 

f  Vail  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Thucyd.  1.  via.  p.  613.  Demod.  pro.Ctefiph, 
p.  489.  ./Elchin.  contra  Ctefiph.  p.  441. 

1  fiyi/twot  aincciov  s ivai  rr,v  oqy'/rj  uvnpo/itvetv  ru  snrsyS'Hva/. 

§  A.  M.  3646. 
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But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  charadter.  Sparta 
and  Athens,  after  having  long  difputed  the  empire  of  Greece, 
had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  reciprocal  divifions.  This 
e  rcuinllance  had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  regaining  its 
former  grandeur ;  but  Thebes  having  weakened  itfelf  by  the 
wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  again!!  Sparta  and  Athens, 
gave  Philip  an  occalion  of  afpiring  alfo  in  his  turn  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Greece.  And  now,  as  a  politician  and  a  conque¬ 
ror,  he  revolves  how  he  may  bel!  extend  his  frontiers,  reduce 
his  neighbours,  and  weaken  thofe  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
conquer  at  prefent ;  how  he  may  introduce  himfelf  into  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  (hare  in  its  intefline  feuds,  make  himfelf  its 
arbiter,  join  with  one  fide  to  deftroy  the  other ;  in  a  word, 
to  obtain  the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great 
defign,  he  fpared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  prefents,  nor 
promifes.  He  employs  for  this  purpofe  negotiations,  treaties, 
and  alliances,  and  each  of  them,  fingly,  in  Inch  a  manner  as 
he  judges  molt  conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign;  advan¬ 
tage  folely  determining  him  in  the  choice  of  meafures. 

We  fhall  always  fee  him  adting  under  this  fecond  character, 
in  all  the  fteps  he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  afftimesa  third  and 
laft  charadter  ;  which  is,  preparing  to  attack  the  great  king  of 
Perfia,  and  endeavouring  to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece, 
by  fubverting  an  empire  which  before  had  attempted  to  fubjedt 
it,  and  which  had  always  continued  its  irreconcileable  enemy, 
either  by  open  invafions  or  fecret  intrigue. 

We  have  feen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
had  feized  upon  Amphipolis,  becaufe  well  fituated  for  his 
views  ;  but  that  to  avoid  reftoring  it  to  the  Athenians,  who 
claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colonies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free 
city.  But  at  this  time,  being  no  longer  under  fuch  great  ap- 
prehenfion  from  the  Athenians,  he  refumed  his  former  defign 
of  feizing  Amphipolis.  *  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being 
threatened  with  a  fpeedy  fiege,  fent  ambafiadors  to  the 
Athenians,  offering  to  put  themfelves  and  their  city  under  the 
protection  of  Athens,  and  belceching  them  to  accept  the  keys 
of  Amphipolis.  But  that  republic  rejected  their  offer,  for 
fear  of  breaking  the  peace  they  had  concluded  the  preceding- 
year  with  Philip,  f  However,  this  monarch  was  not  to  deli¬ 
cate  in  this  point  ;  for  he  beiieged  and  took  Amphipolis  by 
means  of  the  intelligence  he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made 

*  Demofth.  Olyuth.  i.  p.  5.  f  A.  M.  3646.  Ant.  J.  C.  368. 

Diod.  p.  412.  - 
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it  one  of  the  flrongeft  barriers  of  his  kingdom.  Demofi.henes> 
in  his  Orations,  frequently  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their 
indolence  on  this  occalion,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  had 
they  afted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they 
would  have  faved  a  confederate  city,  and  fpared  themfelves  a 
multitude  of  misfortunes. 

*  Philip  had  pvomifed  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipo- 
lis  into  their  hands,  and  by  this  promife  had  made  them  fupine 
and  inactive  ;  but  he  did  not  value  himfelf  upon  keeping  bis 
word,  and  fxncerity  was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  he  profeffed. 
So  far  from  furrendering  this  city,  he  alfo  pcffeffed  himfelf  of 
Pydnaf  and  of  Potidaea  The  Athenians  kept  a  garrifon 
in  the  latter  ;  thefe  he  difmiffed  without  doing  them  the  lead 
injury  ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage 
them  in  his  intereft. 

§  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  feize  Crenides,  which  the 
Thafians  had  built  two  years  before,  and  which  be  called  Phi¬ 
lippi  from  his  own  name.  It  was  near  this  city,- afterwards 
famous  from  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  that  he  opened 
certain  gold  mines,  which  every  year  produced  upwards  of 
iooo  talents,  that  is,  about  L.  144,000  Sterling  ;  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  fum  of  money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money  became 
more  current  in  Macedon  than  before  ;  and  Philip  firlt  caufed 
the  golden  fpecies  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlived  ||  mo¬ 
narchy.  Superiority  of  finances  is  of  endiefs  advantage  to  a 
flate  ;  and  no  prince  underftood  them  better  than  Philip,  or 
neglcfted  them  lefs.  By  this  fund,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain 
a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  crea¬ 
tures  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

**Demofthenes  fays,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  mod  flou- 
rifhing  condition,  “  gold  and  filver  were  ranked  in  the  num- 

*  Diod.  p.  412. 

f  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  fituated  on  the  gulph  anciently  called 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Salonichi. 

f  Potidaea,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  ancient 
Thrace.  It  was  hut  60  ftadia,  or  three  leagues  from  Olynthus. 

§  Diod.  p.  413. 

||  Gratus  Akxandro  Regi  magno  fuit  ille 
Chcerilus,  incu’tis  qui  verfibus  et  inale  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  liumifma,  Philippos. 

Hokat.  1.  ii.  Ep.  ad  Auguft. 
Cherilusthe  Pelean  youth  approv’d, 

Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  him  he  lov’d; 

His  dull  uneven  verfe,  by  a  great  good  fate, 

Got  him  his  favours,  and  a  fair  eftute.  Creech’s  Ho  it . 

**  Philip,  iii.  p. 
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“  ber  of  prohibited  arms.”  But  Philip  thought,  fpoke,  and 
•afted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  *  It  is  faid,  tliat  confulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  received  the  following  anfwer  : 

’A (>yv?zou;  \oy%cufft  (tuftiS  xoc)  zreiyra  x^xr^tru;: 

Make  coin  tky  weapons,  and  thou’lt  conquer  alL 

The  advice  of  the  prieftefs  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied 
it  with  great  fuccefs.  He  owned,  that  he  had  carried  more 
places  by  money  than  arms  ;  that  he  never  forced  a  gate,  till 
after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden  key  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  think  any  fortrefs  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule 
laden  with  filver  could  find  entrance,  f  It  has  been  faid,  that 
he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror  ;  that  it  was  not 
Philip,  but  his  gold,  which  fubdued  Greece,  and  that  he 
bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  them.  He  had  penfioners 
in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained  thofe  in 
his  pay  who  had  the  greateft  fliare  in  the  public  affairs.  And 
indeed  he  was  lefs  proud  of  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle  than  that  of 
a  negotiation,  well  knowing,  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his 
foldiers  could  lhare  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus. 
The  latter  was  fon  of  Alcitas,  king  of  Moloffus,  or  Epirus. 
Olympias  brought  him  Alexander,  furnamed  the  Great,  who 
was  born  at  Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  firlt  year  of 
the  ic6th  Olympiad.  J  Philip,  who  at  that  time  was  abfent 
from  his  kingdom,  had  three  very  agreeable  $  advices  brought 
him  ;  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games; 
that  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a  great  victory 


*  Suidas. 

Hie  funt  numerati  aurei  trecenti  numrai,  qui  vocantur  Philippi. 

Plaut.  in  Poen. 


•f  Callidus  emptor  Oiynthi. 


Juv.  Sat.  xii.l.  47. 

Philippus  majors  ex  parte  mercatore  GrreciiE,  quam  vicror. 

Val.  Max  lib.  vii  c.  ii. 


- Difhdit  hofti  jm 

Port.'.s  vir  Maccdo,  et  fubruit  xmulos 
Reges  muneribus. 

Hosat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi. 
When  engines,  and  when  arts  do  fail, 

The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall  ; 

Gold  Philip’s  rival  kings  e’erthrew. 

Creech. Hor 

|  A.  M.  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  356.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.  Juftin.  1, 
xii.  c.  16.  Plut.  in  Apopktn  187. 

§  Plutarch  fuppcles,  that  A.  rows  was  brought  him  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  raking  of  Poudrea,  but  this  city  had  been  taken  two  years  before- 


over 
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over  the  Illyrians  ;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon. 
This  prince,  terrilied  at  fo  fignal  a  happinefs,  which  the  hea-- 
thens  thought  frequently  the  omen  of  fome  mournful  cataf- 
trophe,  cried  out,  “  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  fo  many 
“  bleffings,  fend  me  as  foon  as  poffible  fome  flight  misfortune.’5 

*  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip’s  care  and  attention 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he 
wrote  a  little  after  his  birth  to  Ariftotle,  to  acquaint  him  fo  ear¬ 
ly,  that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon’s  preceptor. 
“  I  am  to  inform  you,”  faid  lie,  “  that  I  have  a  fon  born.  I 
t;  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  fo  much  for  having  given 
“  him  to  me,  as  to  have  given  him  in  the  time  that  Arif- 
“  totle  lived.  I  may  juilly  promife  myfelf,  that  you  will  make 
“  him  a  fucceffor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Ma- 
“  cedonia.”  What  noble  thoughts  arife  from  the  perufal  of  this 
letter,  far  different  from  the  manners  of  the  prefent  age,  but 
highly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  good  father!  I  fnall 
leave  the  reader  to  make  fuch  reflections  on  it  as  he  fliall  think 
proper,  and  fhall  only  obferve,  that  this  example  may  ferve  as 
a  leffon  even  to  private  perfons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly 
they  ought  to  value  a  good  matter,  and  the  extraordinary  care 
they  fhould  take  to  find  fuch  an  one;  f  for  every  fon  is  an 
Alexander  to  his  father.  It  appears  that  Philip  J  put  his  fon 
very  early  under  Ariftotle,  convinced  that  the  fuccefs  of 
ftudies  depend^ tni  the  foundation  firft  laid;  and  that  the 
rnan  cannot  be  too  able,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of 
learning  and  knowledge  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be  in¬ 
culcated. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  PHALANX. 

§  This  ||  was  a  body  of  infantry,  confifting  of  1 6,000  heavy- 
armed  troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
battle.  Befides  a  fword,  they  were  armed  with  a  fliield,  and  a 

*  Aul.  Gel.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 

f  ftingamus  Alexandrum  dari  nobis,  impofitum  gremio,  dignum  tanta 
cura  infantem :  (qtianquam  fuus  cuique  dignus  eft.)  Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

|  Au  Philippus  IVIacedonum  rex  Alexandra  filio  luo  prima  literatum. 
elementa  tradi  ab  Ariftotele  fummo  ejus  an  at  is  philofophc  voiuiffet,  aut 
ille  fufcepiffet  hoc  officium,  ft  non  ftudiorum  initia  a  perfectiffimo  quoqne 
optime  tradlari,  pertinere  ad  fommam  credidiflet  ?  Quintil.  ibid. 

§  Polyb.  1.  xvii,  p.  764 — 767.  Id.  1.  xii.  p.  664.  JElian.  de  Inftruend. 
Acie’o. 

||  Decern  et  fex  millia  ped: l  o  n  I'.'.  m  armati  fuere,  qui 

pbalangitte  appellabantur.  ,  in  decern 

partes  divifa.  Tit.  Li 
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pike,  or  fpear,  called  by  the  Greeks  tapiisa,  Sariffa.  This 
pike  was  14  cubits  long,  that  is,  21  French  feet ;  for  the  cubit 
confifts  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps,  or  bat¬ 
talions,  each  of  which  was  compofed.  of  1600  men,  100  feet  in 
rank,  and  16  in  file.  Sometimes  the  file  of  16  was  doubled, 
and  fotnetimes  divided  according -to  occafion ;  fo  that  the 
phalanx  was  fometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other  times  32  deep: 
but  its  ufual  and  regular  depth  was  of  16. 

The  fpace  between  each  foldier  Upon  a  march  was  fix  feet, 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  four  cubits;  and  the  ranks  were  alfo 
about  fix  feet  afunder.  When  the  phalanx  advanced  towards 
an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet  diilance  between  each  fol¬ 
dier,  and  the  ranks  were  clofed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when 
the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  compofed 
it  drew  (till  clofer,  each  foldier  occupying  only  the  fpace  of  a 
foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  {hows  the  different  fpace  which  the  front  of 
the  phalanx  took  up  in  thefe  three  cafes,  fuppofing  the  whole 
to  confiit  of  16,000  men,  at  16  deep,  and  confequently  always 
loco  men  in  front.  This  fpace,  ordinance,  in  the  firft  cafe  was 
6000  feet,  or  icoo  fathoms,  which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half 
a  league.  In  the  fecond  cafe  it  was  but  half  as  much,  and  took 
up  five  furlongs,  01  500  fathoms*.  And,  in  the  third  cafe,  it 
was  again  diminifhed  another  half,  and  extended  to  the  diilance 
of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  2 50  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  fecond  cafe,  in  which 
it  marched  to  attack  the  enemy.  There  then  was  three  feet 
in  breadth  and  depth  between  each  foldier.  We  obferved 
above,  that  their  pikes  were  14  cubits  long.  The  fpace 
between  the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  the  right,  took  up  four,  and  confequently  the 
pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  foldier  who 
carried  it.  This  being  fuppofed,  the  pikes  of  the  foldievs 
placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  fo 
of  the  reft,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  firft  rank;  the 
pikes  of  the  fourths,  four;  thofe  of  the  thirds,  fix;  thofe  of 
the  feco-p.ds,  eight  cubits;  in  fine,  the  pikes  of  the  foldiers  who 
formed  the  firft  rank,  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  eafily  conceive,  that  when  the  foldiers  who 
compofed  the  phalanx,  this  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every 
part  of  which  briltled  with  pikes,  as  we  have  £een;  moved  all 

*  Five  ftadia, 

vot.  V.  C  at 
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at  once,  prefenting  their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they 
mult  charge  with  great  force.  The  foldiers,  who  were  behind 
the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes  raifed,  but  reclining  a  little  over 
the  ranks  who  preceded  them ;  thereby  forming  a  kind  of  a 
roof,  which,  not  to  mention  their  fhields,  fecured  them  from 
darts  difcharged  at  a  dillance,  which  fell  without  doing  them 
anv  hurt. 

The  foldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could 
not  indeed  engage  againil  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with 
their  pikes,  but  then  they  gave  great  affillance  in  battle  to 
ihofe  in  front  of  them;  for  by  fupporting  them  behind  with 
the  utmoft  ftrength,  and  propping  them  with  their  backs, 
they  increafed  in  a  prodigious  manner  the  flrength  and  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  onfet,  they  gave  their  comrades  fuch  a  force  as 
rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the  fame  time 
deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the 
rear;  fo  that  they  were  under  the  neceffity  either  to  conquer 
or  die. 

And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the 
foldiers  of  the  phalanx  preferved  their  difpofition  and  order  as 
a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  clofe 
order  we  have  deicribed,  it  was  impoffible  for  an  enemy  either 
to  fullain  its  weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he  de- 
inoni^ates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  fenfible  manner.  The  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  (for  it  is  thofe  he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
place  in  qudlion),  fays  lie,  take  up  in  fight,  three  feet  each. 
And  as  they  mult  necefi'arily'  move  about  very  much,  either  to 
fhift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  left,  in  defending  them- 
felves,  or  to  thruft  with  the  point,  or  ftrike  with  the  edge, 
we  mull  be  obliged  to  fuppofe  the  dillance  of  three  feet  be¬ 
tween  every  foldier.  In  this  every  Roman  foldier  takes  up  fix 
feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  dillance  as  one  of  the  *  phalanx,  and 
confeauently  oppofes  fingly  two  foldiers  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  is  oblig'ed  to  make  head  againfc  ten  pikes, 
'as  we  before  obferved.  Now  it  is  impoffible  for  a  fingle  fol¬ 
dier  to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

-j-This  Livy  fhows  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  des¬ 
cribes  in  what  manner  the  Romans  were  repulfed  by  the 


4  It  was  before  faid,  that  each  foldier  of  the  phalanx  took  up  three  feet 
when  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  but  half  as  much  when  he 
waited  his  coming  up.  In  this  laft  cafe,  each  Roman  foldier  was  obliged 
to  make  head  agajnft  20  pikes. 
f  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  17. 


Macedonian* 
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Macedonians  at  the  fiege  of  a  city.  The  conful,  fays  he, 
made  his>. ecduxrtB’to  ,  advance,  ii/  order;  if  ,poffible  to  pe¬ 
netrate  ihe;  Mufedopiar.'  phalank,J  .When  the.  latter,  keep¬ 
ing  very  clofe  together,  had  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes, 
the  Romans  having  difcbarged  inefFeflualJy  their  javelins  againft 
the  Macedonians,  wlsom  their  ffbelis*,  pfiefied  very  dole  toge¬ 
ther,  covered  like  a;  roof  and  a  torcoife  ;  ’the  Romans,  I  fay, 
drew  theirfwords.  But  it  wasnot  poffibleforthemeitherto  come 
to  a  clofe  engagement,  or  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any  of  them,  the  broken 
piece  of  the  pike  ferved  as  a  point ;  fo  that  this  range  of  pikes 
with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  Hill  exilted. 

'*  Panics  iEmilius  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with  Perfeus, 
the  laft  king  of  Macedon,  this  rampart  ofbrafs,  and  forelt  of 
pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  terror  and 
aftonilhment.  He  did  not  remember,  he  faid,  any  thing  fo 
formidable  as  this  phalanx  ;  and  often  afterwards  declared,  that 
this  dreadful  fpedacle  had  made  fo  llrong  an  impreffion  upon 
him,  as  almoft  made  him  defpairofthe  victory. 

From  what  has  been  laid  above,  it  follows,  that  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx  was  invincible  ;  neverthelefs,  we  find  by  hiftory 
that  the  Macedonians  and  their  phalanx  were  vanquifhed  and 
fabdued  by  the  Romans.  It  was  invincible,  replied  Polybius, 
fo  long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  happened  very  rare¬ 
ly  ;  for  in  order  to  its  being  fo,  it  required  a  flat  even  fpot  of 
ground  of  large  extent,  without  either  tree,  'oulh,  intrenchment, 
ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river.  Now  we  feldom  find  an  even  fpot 
or  ground,  of  15,  20,  or  more  furlongs  fin  extent;  for 
fo  large  a  fpace  is  neceffary  for  containing  a  whole  army,  of 
which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

But  let  11s  fuppofe,  (it  is  Polybius  who  Hill  fpeaks,)  that  a 
tract  of  ground,  fuch  as  could  be  wifhed,  were  found  ; 
yet  of  what  ufe  could  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  phalanx  be,  (hould  the  enemy,  inftead  of  advancing  for¬ 
ward  and  offering  battle,  fend  out  detachments  to  lay  walfe 
the  country,  plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That, 
in  cafe  the  enemy  flrould  come  to  battle,  the  general  need  only 
command  part  of  his  front,  the  centre  for  inllance,  to  give 
way  and  fly,^that  the  phalanx  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
purfuing  them.  I11  this  cafe,  it  is  manifeft  the  phalanx  would 
be  broke,  and  a  large  cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans 

*  Plut.  in  Paul.  ./Emil.  p.  265. 

1"  I  free  quarters  of  a  league,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps  more. 
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would  not  fail  to  charge  the  phalanx  in  flank  on  the  rig'ht  and 
left,  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  foldiers,  who  are  purfuing  the 
enemy,  may  lie  attacked.- in  theTs’.ne'Bihiyneivn  ' ' r 

Thi  s  reaiqnirfg;  of  ,4^o?y,liiaa  ^pjjears*  "e  Me  Very  clear,  and 
at  the  fame  time  gives  us  a  very  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  fought  ♦,  nykicbp  certainly  ought  to  have  its 
place  in  hiftof.y,  jail  it  is  _  aptffftLnti.d  patt  ^f  if.',  ‘t 

Hence  appears^  "as  “Mr.  Boffuet  *  'obferves  'after  Polybius, 
the  difference  between  the  Macedonian  f  phalanx  formed  of 
one  large  body,  very  thick  on  all  Tides,  which  was  obliged  to 
move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman  army  divided  into  fmal'l 
bodies,  which  for  that  reafon  were  nimbler,  and  confequently 
more  aptly  difpofed  for  motions  of  every  kind.  The  phalanx 
cannot  long  preferve  its  natural  property  (thcfe  are  Polybius’s 
words)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  its  folidity  and  thicknefs,  becaufe  it 
requires  its  peculiar  fpots  of  ground,  and  thofe,  as  it  were, 
made  purpofely  for  it ;  and  that  for  want  of  fuch  trails,  it  in¬ 
cumbers,  or  rather  breaks  itfelf  by  its  own  motion  ;  not  to 
mention,  that,  if  it  is  once  broke,  the  foldiers  who  compofe 
it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its 
divifion  into  fmall  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and 
ficuations,  and  fuits  itfelf  to  them.  It  is  united  or  feparated 
at  pleafure.  It  files  off,  or  draws  together,  without  the  leaft 
difficulty.  It  can  very  eahly  detach,  rally,  and  form  every 
kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occafion  may 
require.  In  line,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  con¬ 
fequently  move  activity  and  ilrength  than  the  phalanx. 

£  This  enabled  Paulus  vEmilius  §  to  gain  his  celebrated  vic- 

tory 

*  Difcc’urfe  on  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

f  Statarius  uterque  miles,  ordines  fervans  ;  fed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis,  et 
unius  generis :  Roman  a  aries  .diftindtior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  conftans ; 
facihs  partienti  quacunique  opus  eflet,  facilis  jungenti.  Tit  JLiv.  1.  ix.  n.  19. 

Erant  pleraque  fylveftria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi,  maxime  Macedo- 
ntim,  quse,  nifi  ubi  praelongis  haftis  velut  vallum  ante  ciypeos  objecit, 
quod  lit  fiat,  liberocampo  opus  eft,  nuilius  admodum  ulus  eft.  Id.  1.  xxxi. 
a.  39. 

|  Plutarch  in  Paul.  'sBZtiuL  p.  265,  266.  IJv.  1.  xliv.  n.  41.' 

§  Secunda  legio  immiffa  diftipavit  phalangem;  neque  ulla  evidentior 
caufa  vidlorire  fuit,  quant  quod  niulta  paffint  prtefia  erant,  qua;  fludtuan- 
tem  turbarunt  prirno,  deinde  disjecerunt  phalangem;  cujus  confertse,  et 
intentis  horrentis  haftis, .intolerabiles  vires  funt.  Si  carptim  aggrediendo 
circuniagere  immobilent  longitudine  et  gravitate  haftant  cogas,  confula 
frrute  nnplicantur :  fi  vero  ab  latere,  aut  ab  tergo,  aliquid  tunuiltus  utcre- 
pnit,  ruina;  rnodo  turbantur.  Sicut  turn  adverfus  catervatim  irruentes 
Romanes,  et  interrupts  multifariam  acie,  obviarn  ire  cogebantur :  et  Ro¬ 
mani,  quacumque  data  intervalla  eflent,  infinuabant.  ordines  fuos.  Qui  ft 
-  uni  v  or  fa 
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torv  over  Perfeus.  Pie  firft  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front. 
But  the  Macedonians,  keeping  very  clofe  together,  holding 
their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  prefenting  this  iron  rampart 
to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broke  or  forced  in  any 
manner,  and  fo  made  a  dreadful  daughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  lad,  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  gredt  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  front  in  battle,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to 
continue  in  all  parts  that  range  of  lhields  and  pikes,  Paulus 
jjEmilius  obferved,  that  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  fe- 
veral  openings  and  intervals.  Upon  thi%  he  attacked  them  at 
thefe  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  general  onfet, 
but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts,  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broke  in  an  indant, 
and  its  whole  force,  which  confided  merely'  in  its  union,  and 
the  imprefhon  it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely  loll,  and  Paulus 
PEmilius  gained  the  vi&ory. 

*  The  fame  Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  de- 
fcribes  in  few  words  the  order  of  battle  obferved  by  the  cavalry. 
According  to  him,  a  fquadron  of  horfe  confided  of  800,  gene¬ 
rally  drawn  up  100  in  front,  and  eight  deep,  confequently  fuch 
a  fquadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  100  fathoms,  fuppoi- 
ing  the  didance  of  one  fathom,  or  fix  feet,  for  each  horfeman  ; 
a  fpace  he  mull  necelfarily  have,  'to  make  his  evolutions 
and  to  rally.  Ten  fquadrons,  or  8000  horfe,  occupied  ten 
times  as  much  ground,  that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  icoo  fathoms, 
which  makes  about  half  a  league. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much 
ground  an  army  took  up  according  to  the  number  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  which  it  confided. 

SECTION  II. 

THE  SACRED  WAR. - SEQUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF'PHILIP. 

DiscoRuf,  which  fomented  perpetually  in  the  Greeks  dif- 
pofitions  not  very  remote  from  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with 
great  violence  upon  account  of  the  P'aoeaeans.  Tliofe  people, 
who  inhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Defphos,  ploughed 
up  certain  kinds  that  were  facred  to  Apollo,  which  were  there¬ 
by  profaned.  Immediately  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
exclaimed  againd  them,  as  guilty  of  facrilege,  fome  from  a  fg  - 
rit  of  fincerity,  and  others  in  order  to  cover  their  private  r<- 

univerfa  acie  in  frontem  adverfus  inflruSam  phalangem  concurreffsnt — 
iiiduiiTent  fe  haftis,  nec  confertam  aciem  fuftinuHTent.  Tit.  L  v. 

*  L.b.  xii.  p.  633. 

f  A.  M.  3649.  Ant.  J.  C.  -355-  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  415—433. 
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venge  with  the  veil  of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  out  on 
tics  occahcn  was  called  the  Sacred  War,  as  undertaken  from  a 
rehgious  motive,  and  laiied  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of 
this  profanation  were  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  Amphyc- 
t io  • ,  or  ilates-general  of  Greece;  and  the  whole  affair  being 
duly  examined,  the  Phocacans  were  declared  facrilegious,  and 
fentenccd  to  pay  a  heavy  tine. 

Philomel  us,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  cf 
great  authority,  having  proved  by  feme  verfes  in  *  Homer, 

( hat  the  fovereignty  of  Delphos  belonged  anciently  to  the  Pho- 
cseans,  inflames  them  again  If  this  decree,  determines  them 
to  take  up  arms,  and  is  appointed  their  general.  He  irr.me- 
d lately  went  to  Sparta,  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  his 
jnterelf.  They  were  very  much  cifgulfed  at  the  lenience  which 
the  Amp  In  chons  had  pronounced  againft  them,  at  the  folici- 
t  aiion  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had  been  aifo  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  feized  upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by 
fraud  and  \ icler.ee.  Archidanuis,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
gave  Philomelas  a  handfome  leception.  This  monarch,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Phocaeansy. 
but  promised  to  2fiift  him  with  money,  and  to  furnish  him 
fecretlv  with  troops,  as  he  accordingly  did. 

Piiilomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raifos  foldiers,  and  begins 
by  attacking  the  temple  of  Delphos,  of  which  he  poffclied 
h  utfclf  without  any  great  difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  making  but  a  weak  refiftance.  The  f  Locrians,  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  againft  him, 

;  l  were  defeated  in  feveral  rencounters.  Philomelus,  en- 

uraged  by  thefe  fit  ft  fuccefles,  incr-eafed  his  troops  daily,  and 
pat  himfeif  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  enterpriie  with  vi- 
-  our.  Accordingly  he  enters"  the  temple,  tears  from  the  pil¬ 
ls'.  the  decree  of  the  Amphyclions  againft  the  Phocieans, 
publifhes  all  over  the  country,  that  lie  has  no  dclign  to  feize 
riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  foie  view  is  to  rcftore 
the  Phocieans  their  anei  Ats  and  privileges.  It  was  ne- 
oeffary  for  him  to  have  a  Auction  from  the  god  who  preftded 
a:  D.lphcs,  and  to  receive  fuch-an  anfwer  from  the  oracle  as 
r  ght  b-  favourable  to  him.  The  prieftefs  at  frit  refufed  to 
co-o;  er.it e  on  this  occauon ;  but,  being  terrified  by  his  menaces, 
He  ani  wered,  that  the  god  permitted  him  to  do  whatever  he 
should  think  proper;  a  circumftance  he  took  care  to  publifh  to. 
rfti  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The.  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphyc- 
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tions  meeting  a  fecond  time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  de* 
clare  war  again!!:  the  Phocseans.  Mole  of  tlie  Grecian  nations 
engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  tided  with  the  one  or  the  other 
party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Gocrians,  Thcffalians,  and  Several 
other  neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of  the  god ;  whiHl 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Some  other  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  joined 
with  the  Phocasans.  Philomelus  hod  not  yet  touched  the 
treafures  of  the  temple;,  but  being  afterwards  not  fo  Scrupu¬ 
lous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  ot  the  god  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  employed,  than  in  bis  (the  deity’s)  defence,  for  he  gave 
this  fpecious  name  to  this  facrilegious  attempt;  and  being  en¬ 
abled,  by  this  frelh  fupply,  to  double  the  pay  of  his  foldierc, 
be  railed  a  very  coniidevable  body  of  troops. . 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  luccefs  for  fome  time 
feemed  doubtful  on  both  (ides.  Every  body  knows  how  much 
religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded;  and  the  prodigious  lengths 
which  a  fall'e  zeal,  when  veiled  with  fo  venerable  a  name,  is 
apt  to  go.  The  Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  Several 
prifoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  facrilegious  wretches, 
who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocseans  did  the  fame  by 
way  of  repnfal.  Thefe  bad  at  firft  gained  feveral  advantages-; 
but  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelas,  their 
leader,  being  elofely  attacked  upon  an  eminence  from  which, 
there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himfclf  fora  long  time  with 
invincible  bravery,  which  however  not  availing,  he  threw  him- 
lelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid  the  torments  be 
mull  unavoidably  have  undergone,  bad  he  fallen  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  fucceffor,  and  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

*  This  new  general  had  foon  levied  a  frefh  army,  the  advan¬ 
tageous  pay  he  offered  procuring  him  foldiers  from  all  tide?. 
He  alfo  by  dint  of  money  brought  over  feveral  chiefs  of  the 
other  party,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire,  or  to  do 
little  or  nothing,  by.  which  he- gained  great  advantages. 

Philip  thought  it  mod  confident  with  his  intereft  to  remain 
neuter  in  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  either 
of  the  Pliocseans  or  of  the  Thebans.  It  was  confident  with 
the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little  regard  for 
religion  or  the  intereft.  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon 
his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  by  which  he  could  not  mp 
the  leall  benefit ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  juncture,  in  which 
all  Greece,  employed  and  divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an 
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opportunity  to  extend  liis  frontiers,  and  pufli  his  conquefts 
without  any  apprehension  of  oppofition.  He  was  alfo  well 
pleated  to  fee  both  parties  weaken  and  confume  each  other, 
as  he  fhould  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards 
with  greater  advantage. 

*  Being  defirous  of  fubjedtfng  Thrace,  and  of  fecuring  the 
conquefts  he  had  already  made  in  it,  he  determined  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  Methone,  a  fmall  city,  incapable  of  fupporting  itfelf 
by  its  own  ftrength,  but  which  gave  him  difquiet,  and  obftruc- 
ted  his  defigns  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Accordingly  hebelieged  that  city,  made  himfelf  mailer  of,  and 
razed  it.  -j~  He  loft  one  of  his  eyes  before  Methone,  by  a  very 
Angular  accident.  After  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  fervice 
to  Philip,  as  fo  excellent  a  markfman,  that  he  could  bring  down 
birds  in  their  mod  rapid  flights.  The  monarch  made  this  an- 
fwer,  “  Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  fervice  when  I  make 
“  war  upon  ftarlings;”  which  anfwer  flung  the  crofs-bowtnan 
to  the  quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  confequence  to 
him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is  not  a  fmall  merit  to  know  when 
to  hold  one’s  tongue.  After  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
city,  he  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  “  To  Philip’s 
“  right  eye,”  and  gave  him  a  moft  cruel  proof  tha-t  he  was  a 
good  markfman;  for  he  hit  him  in  his  right  eye.  Philip  fent 
him  back  the  fame  arrow,  with  this  infcription,  “  If  Philip 
“  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  After;”  and  accordingly  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

£  A  fkilful  furgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip’s  eye  with 
fo.  much  art  and  dexterity,  that  not  the  leaft  fear  remained ; 
and  though  he  could  not  fave  his  eye,  yet  he  took  away  the 
bletnifh.  $  But  neverthelefs  this  monarch  was  fo  weak,  as  to 
be  angry  whenever  any  perfon  happened  to  let  flip  the  word 
Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  Eye,  in  his  prefence.  Men,  however, 
feldom  blulh  for  an  honourable  imperfeftion.  A  Lacedsemo- 
nian  woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  confole  her 
fon  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed  him,  fire  faid,  “  Now, 
“  fon,  every  ftep  you  take  will  put  you  in  mind  of  your  va- 
“  lour.” 

|j  After  the  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  ever  ftudious  either 
to  weaken  his  enemies  by  new  conquefts,  or  gain  new  inends 
by  doing  them  fome  important  fervice,  marched  into  Theffaly, 
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which  had  implored  his  affrftance  againfl.  the  tyrants.  The 
liberty  of  that  country  feemed  now  iecure,  fince  Alexander  of 
Pherae  was  no  more.  Neverthelefs,  his  brothers,  who,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of 
having  fome  time  added  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his 
tyranny,  and  opprefled  the  Thefialians  with  a  new  yoke.  Ly- 
cophron,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers  who  fucceeded  Alex¬ 
ander,  had  flrengthened'himfelr  by  the  protection  of  the  Pho- 
caeans.  Onomarchus,  their  leader,  brought  him  a  numerous 
body  of  forces,  and  at  firft  gained  a  con fider able  advantage 
over  Philip  ;  but  engaging  him  a  fecond  time,  he  was  entirely 
defeaced,  and  his  army  routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pur- 
fued  to  the  fea-fhore.  Upwards  of  6000  men  were  killed  on 
the  fpot,  among  whom  was  Onomarchus,  whofe  body  was 
hung  upon  a  gallows  ;  and  3000  who  were  taken  prifoners, 
were  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Philip’s  order,  as  fo  many  lacri- 
legious  wretches,  the  profeffed  enemies  of  religion.  Lycophron 
delivered  up  the  city  of  Pherae,  and  reftored  Theffaly  to  its 
liberty  by  abandoning  it.  By  the  happy  fuccefs  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  affeCtion  of  the  Theda- 
liaris,  whofe  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
had  afterwards  fo  great  a  fnare  in  his  victories  and  thole  of 
his  fon. 

Phayllus,  who  fucceededhis  brother  Onomarchus.  finding  the 
fame  advantages  he  had  done,  from  the  immenfe  riches  he 
found  in  the  temple,  raifed  a  numerous  army  ;  and,  fupported 
by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  tlie  other 
allies,  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  he  went  into  Bceoiia  and 
invaded  the  Thebans.  For  a  long  time  victory  fnifted  fldes  ; 
but  at  laft,  Phayllus  being  attacked  with  a'  fudden  and  violent 
diflemper,  after  fuffering  the  more  cruel  torments,  ended  his 
life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and  facrilegious  aCtions. 
Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the  fon  of  Onomarchus,  was  placed 
in  his  room  ;  and  Mnafeas,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and 
flrongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his  counfellor. 

The  new  leader  treading  in  the  Heps  of  his  predecefiors, 
plundered  the  temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his 
friends.  At  la  lb  the  Phoceans  opened  their  eyes,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  cotnmilfioners  to  call  all  thofe  to  account  who  had  any 
concern  in  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  rhalecus  was  depof- 
ed  ;  and,  after  an  exaCt  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple 
upwards  of  10,000  talents,  that  is,  about  L.  1,500, 000. 

Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thelfalians,  refolved  to  car- 
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ry  his  arms  into  Phocis.  *  This  is  his  flrfx  attempt  to  get  foot¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been 
excluded  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going 
over  into  Phocis  in  order  to  puniih  the  facrilegious  Thocseans, 
he  marches  towards  Thermopylae,  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  a  pals, 
which  gave  him  a  free  palfage  into  Greece,  and  efpeeially  in¬ 
to  Attica.  The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march  which 
might,  prove  of  the  moil  fatal  confequence  to  them,  battened  to 
Thermopylae,  and  poffefied  themfelves  very  feafonably  of  this 
important  pafs,  which  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  io 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  back  into  Macedonia. 


SECTION  III. 

DEMOSTHENES  HARANGUES  THE  ATHENIANS  AGAINST  PHI- 
UP. - THAT  PRINCE  TAKES  OLYNTHUS. 

As  we  lhall  foon  fee  Philip  engaged  againlt  the  Athenians, 
and  as  they,  by  the  ftrong  exhortations  and  prudent  counfels 
of  Demofthefies,  will  become  his  greateft  enemies,  and  the 
moft  powerful  oppofers  of  his  ambitious  defigns ;  it  may  not 
be  improper,  before  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the  hiftory,  to 
give  a  fhort  account  of  the  date  of  Athens,  and  of  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  mull  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  the  age  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  from  that  of  their 
anceftors,  in  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Sala- 
rriin,  from  whofe  virtue  they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They 
were  no  longer  the  fame  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  fame 
maxims,  and  the  fame  manners.  They  no  longer  difcovered  th§ 
fame  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  fame  application  to  the  af-i 
fairs  of  the  date,  the  fame  courage  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
■war  by  fea  and  land  ;  the  fame  care  of  the  revenues,  the  fame 
willingnefs  to  hear  falutary  advice  ;  the  fame  difcernment  in  the 
choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  magiftrates  to  whom 
they  intruded  the  adminiftration  of  the  date.  To  thefe  hap¬ 
py,  thefe  glorious  difpofitions,  fucceeded  a  lor.dnefs  for  repole, 
and  an  indolence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  ;  an  averilon  for 
military  fatigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  mercenary 
troops  ;  and  a  profufion  of  the  public  treafures  irt  games  and 
Ihows  ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which  their  orators  lavilhed  upon 
them ;  and  ap  unhappy  facility  in  conferring  public,  offices 
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by  intrigue  and  cabal ;  all  which  ufually  precede  the  approach¬ 
ing  ruin  of  ftates.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Athens,  at  the 
time  the  king  of  Macedon  began  to  turn  his  arms  againlt 
Greece. 

We  have  feen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquefts,  had 
attempted  to  advance  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain  ;  becaufe 
the  Athenians,  juftly  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  had 
Hopped  him  at  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae.  *  Demofthenes  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  fo  favourable  a  difpofition  of  things,  mount¬ 
ed  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  fet  before  them  a  lively  image  of 
the  impending  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  Philip  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  the  ab- 
folute  neceflky  they  were  under,  from  hence,  to  apply  the  moll 
fpeedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the  fuedefs  of  his  arms,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  fpread  throuih  Athens  a  kind  of  ter¬ 
ror  bordering  very  near  upon  defpair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  artifice,  lirft  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  andaferibes 
.their  calamities  to  their  floth  and  indolence  ;  for  if  they  hi¬ 
therto  had  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  duty,  and  that  in  fpite 
of  their  atlivity  and  their  utmoft  efforts,  Philip  had  prevailed 
over  them,  they  then,  indeed,  would  not  have  the  leail  re- 
fouree  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration  and  all  thofe  which 
follow,  Demollhenes  infills  ftrongly,  that  the  grandeur  of  Phi¬ 
lip  is  wholly  owing  to  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Athenians;  and 
that  it  is  this  fupinenefs  which  makes  him  bold,  daring,  and 
fwells  him  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  haughtinefs,  as  even  infults  the 
Athenians. 

“  See,”  fays  Demofthenes  to  them,  fpeaking.  of  Philip,  “  to 
“  what  a  height  the  arrogance  of  that  man  rifes,  who  will  not 
“  fuffer  you  to  choofe  either  aftion  or  repofe  ;  but  employs 
“  menaces,  and,  as  fame  fays,  fpeaks  in  the  moll  infolent  terms; 
“  and,  not  contented  with  his  firft  conquefts,  but  incapable  of 
“  fatiating  his  lull  of  dominion,  engages  every  day  in  fome 
“  new  enterprife.  Puffiibly,  you  wait  till  neceffity  reduces  you 
“  to  act  ;  can  any  one  be  greater  to  freeborn  men  than  (hame 
“  and  infamy  r  Will  yon  then  for  ever  walk  the  public  place 
“  with  this  queftion  in  your  mouths,  “  What  news  is  there  ?” 
“  Can  there  be  greater  news  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  van- 
“  quilhed  the  Athenians,  and  made  himfeif  the  fupreme  arbiter 
“  of  Greece  ?  “  Philip  is  dead,”  fays  one  ;  “  He  is  only  fu  lc,” 
“  replies  another.”  His  being  wounded  at  Methone  had  oc- 
“  caiiuned  all  ihtfe  reports.  “  But  whether  he  be  fick  or 
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“  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  O  Athens  !  For  the  mo- 
“  roent  after  heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  fhould  you 
“  ftill  behave  as  you  now  do,  you  would  raife  up  another  Philip 
“  againft  yourfelves  ;  fince  the  man  in  qucftion  owes  his  gran- 
“  deur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence,  than  to  his  own 
“  itrength.” 

But  Demofthenes,  not  fatisfied  with  bare  remonflrances,  or 
with  giving  his  opinion  in  general  terms,  propofed  a  plan,  the 
execution  of  which  he  believed  would  check  the  attemps  of 
Philip.  In  the  firft  place,  he  aavifes  the  Athenians  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  of  50  galleys,  and  to  refolve  firmly  to  man  them  them- 
felves.  Pie  requires  them  to  reinforce  thefe  with  ten  galleys 
lightly  armed,  which  may  ferve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet  and 
tranfports.  With  regard  to  the  land-forces,  as  in  his  time  the 
general,  elefted  by  the  molt  powerful  faction,  formed  the  army 
only  of  a  confuted  affemblage  of  foreigners  and  mercenary 
troops,  who  did  little  fervice  ;  Demofthenes  requires  them  to 
levy  no  more  than  2000  chofen  troops,  500  of  which  fhall  be 
Athenians,  and  the  reft  raifed  from  among  the  allies;  with 
200  horfe,  50  of  which  fhall  alfo  be  Athenians. 

The  expence  of  this  little  army,  with  regard  only  to  pro¬ 
vifions  and  other  matters  independent  from  their  pay,  was  to 
amount  to  little  more  per  month  than  90  *  talents  (90,000 
crowns,)  viz.  40  talents  for  ten  convoy  galleys,  at  the  rate  of 
20  minas  ( 1000  livres),  per  month  for  each  galley  ;  40  talents 
for  the  20CO  infantry,  and  10  drachms  (five  livres),  per  month 
for  each  foot-foidier  ;  which  five  livres  per  month  make  a  little 
more  than  three  pence  farthing  French  money  per  diem. 
Finally,  12  talents  forthe  200  horie,  at  30  drachms  (15  livres) 
per  month  for  each  horfeman  ;  which  1  y  livres  per  month 
make  10  fols  per  diem.  The  reafon  of  my  relating  this  io 
particularly,  is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  expences  of  an 
army  in  thoie  times.  Demofthenes  adds,  if  any  one  imagines, 
that  the  preparation  of  provifions  is  not  a  confiderable  flep,  he 
is  very  much  miftaken  ;  for  he  is  perfuaded,  that  provided  the 
forces  do  not  want  provifions,  the  war  will  furnifh  them  with 
every  thing  befides  ;  and  that  without  doing  the  leaft  wrong  to 
the  Greeks  or  allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  fufficient  acquilltions 
to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  might  be  f'urpmfed  at  Demonfthenes’s 
requiring  fo  fmall  a  body  of  forces,  he  gives  this  reafon  for  it, 
•viz.  that  at  prefe  r  the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the 
Athenians  to  oppofe  Philip  with  a  fufficient  force  in  the  field  ; 


*  Each  calent  was  worth  1000  crowns. 
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and  that  it  would  be  their  bnfmefs  to  make  excurfions  only. 
Thus  his  defign  was,  that  thisjittle  army  iliculd  be  hovering 
perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  obferve, 
barafs,  and  keep  clofe  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  concerting,  and  executing  fuch  enterprifes  with  eafe,  as 
they  might  think  fit  to  attempt.  * 

What  the  fuccefs  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  hot  attacked  per¬ 
sonally,  they,  according  to  the  fupinenefs  natural  to  them,  were 
very  iudolent  with  regard  to  the  progrefs  of  Philip’s  arms. 
The  divifions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable  to 
that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedaemonia  on  one  fide  employ¬ 
ed  themfelves  wholly  in  reducing  the  ftrength  of  Thebes  their 
rival  ;  whiltl,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Thtffalians,  in  order  to 
free  themfelves  from  their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themfelves  in  the  mod  abfolute 
manner  to  Philip  ;  and  aflifted  him,  undefignedly,  in  making 
chains  for  themfelves. 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  thefe  difienfions.  This  king,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  to¬ 
wards  Thrace  ;  and  this  he  could  fcarce  attempt  but  at  the 
expence  of  the  Athenians,  who  fince  tfie  defeat  of  Xerxes  had 
many  colonies,  befides  feveral  ftates  which  were  either  their  allies 
or  tributaries,  in  that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace  in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  was 
one  of  thefe  colonies.  The  Olynthians  had  been  at  great  va- 
riance  with  Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  and  had  even  very  muck 
oppofed  the  latter,  upon  his  accefiion  to  the  crown.  However, 
being  not  firmly  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  he  at  firft  employed 
diffirnulation,  and  requeued  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  to 
whom,’ fome  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potidtea,  an  important  for- 
trefs,  which  he  had  conquered,  in  concert  with  and  for  them, 
fiom  the  Athenians.  When  he  found  himfelf  able  to  execute 
his  project,  he  took  proper  meafures  in  order  to  befiege  Olyn¬ 
thus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  faw  the  ftorm  gather¬ 
ing  at  a  diilance,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they 
requefted  immediate  aid.  The  affair  was  debated  in  an  affembly 
of  the  people,  and  as  it*  was  of  the  utmoft  importance,  a  great 
number  of  orators  met  in  the  affembly.  Each  of  them  mount¬ 
ed  it  in  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demof- 
tjienes,  who  was  then  but  34,  did  not  fpeak  till  after  his  feni- 
ors  had  difeuffed.  the  matter  a  long  time. 
tol.  v.  D 
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*  In  this  f  difcourfe,  the  orator,  the  better  to  facceed  in  his 
aim,  alternately  terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  reprefents  Philip  in  two  very  different  lights. 
On  one  fide,  he  is  a  man,  whole  unbounded  ambition  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world  could  not  fatiate';  an  haughty  tyrant,  who 
looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  fo  many  fubjefts  or 
Haves;  and  who,  for  that  reafon,  is  no  lefs  incenfed  by  too  flow 
a  fubmifiion,  than  an  open  revolt  ;  a  vigilant  politician,  who, 
always  intent  to  take  advantage  of  the  overflights  and  errors  of 
others,  feizes  every  favourable  opportunity;  an  indefatigable 
warrior,  whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and  who  fupports  per¬ 
petually  the  moll  fevere  toils,  without  allowing  himfelf  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  repofe,  or  having  the  lea  It  regard  to  the  difference  of 
leafons;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  ruffles  through  obftacles,  and 
plunges  into  the  midft  of  dangers  ;  a  corrupter,  who  with  his 
purfe  traffics,  buys,  and  employs  gold  no  lefs  than  iron;  a  hap¬ 
py  prince,  on  whom  fortune  lavi flies  her  favours,  and  for  whom 
ihe  feems  to  have  forgot  hen  inconftancy ;  but,  on  the  other 
ilde,  this  fame  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  meafures  his 
vaft  projefts,  not  by  his  ftrength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition; 
a  rafh  man,  who,  by  Ins  attempts,  digs  himfelf  the  grave  of 
bis  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before  him,  down 
which  a  frnall  effort  would  throw  him;  a  knave,  whole  power 
is  railed  on  the  moft  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith 
and  villainy;  an  ufurper,  hated  univerlally  abroad,  who,  by 
trampling  upon  all  lawrs,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  na¬ 
tions  his  enemies;  a  tyrant,  detefted  even  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  in  which,  by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  other 
vices,  he  has  tired  out  the  patience  of  his  captains,  his  foldiers, 
and  of  all  his  fubjefts  in  general;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and  earth,  and 
whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  deilroying  by  any 
band  that  will  auminifter  to  their  wrath,  and  fecond  their  ven¬ 
geance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  deTourreil 
draws,  by  uniting  the  feverai  detached  lineaments  in  the  pre- 


*  Olvnth.  ii. 

f  The  oration  which  Demoftliencs  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  gene* 
rallv  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  of  the  three  ©iynthiacs,  which  relate  to 
this’fubjed  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dionyfius 
Halicaniaffenfls,  which  ought  to  be  of.great  weight  on  this  occafion, 
changes  the  order  genera  ky  obferved  in  Dcmofthenes's  orations,  and 
places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olyuthiacs.  Though  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
I  ffrall  dte  the  orations  in  the  order  they  are  printed. 
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fent  oration  of  Demofthenes.  In  it  is  (ltown  tlie  great  freedom 
with  which  the  Athenians  fpoke  of  fo  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  reprefented  Philip  one  moment  as 
formidable,  the  next  very  ealy  to  be  conquered,  concludes, 
that  the  only  certain  method  for  reducing  fuch  an  enemy,  would 
be  to  reform  the  new  abufes,  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and 
regulations,  to  appeafe  domeilic  difienfions,  and  to  fupprefs 
the  cabals  which  are  inceffantly  forming;,  and  all  this  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  thing  may  unite  in  the  foie  point  of  the 
public  fervice;  and  that,  at  a  common  expence,  every  man, 
according  to  his  abilities,  may  concur  to  the  dellru&ion  of  the 
common  enemy. 

Demades*,  bribed  by  Philip’s  gold,  oppofed  very  ftrenu- 
oufly  the  advice  of  Demollhenes,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fent,  under  the  condudfof  Chares  the  general,  30  galleys 
and  2000  men  to  fuccour  the  Olynthians;  who,  in  this  urgent 
neceffily,  which  fo  nearly  affetted  all  the  Greeks  in  general, 
l  could  obtain  affiilance  only  from  the  Athenians. 

However,  this  fuccour  did  not  prevent  the  defigns  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  or  the  progrefs,  of  his  arms;  for  he  marches  into  Chalcis, 
takes  feveral  places  of  llrength,  the  fortrefs  of  Gira,  and  fpreads 
terror  throughout  the  whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  in 
great  danger  of  an  invafion,  and  menaced  with  deftruftion, 
fent  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Athens,  to  folicit  a  new  reinforcement. 
Demoilhenes  argues  very  ftrongly  in  favour  of  their  requeil, 
and  proves  to  the  Athenians  that  they  wrere  equally  obliged  by 
honour  and  intereil  to  have  regard  to  it.  This  is  the  iubjedt 
of  the  Qlynthiac,  generally  taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  ftrong  and  lively  zeal 
for  the  fafety  and  glory  of  his  country,  endeavours  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Athenians,  by  fetting  before  them  the  dangers  with 
which  they  are  threatened;  exhibiting  to  them  a  mod  dread¬ 
ful  profpeft  of  the  future,  if  they  do  not  roufe  from  their  le¬ 
thargy:  for  that,  in  cafe  Philip  feizes  upon  Olynthus,  he  will 
inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greateft  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raffing  fufficient 
fums  for  defraying  the  expences  requisite  for  the  fuccour  of  the 
Olynthians,  becaufe  the  military  funds  were  othenvile  employ¬ 
ed,  viz.  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 

When  the  Athenians,  at  the  end*  of  the  war  of  Atgina,  had 
concluded  a  thirty  ye:#s  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
lefolved  to  put  into  their  treafury,  by  way  of  referve,  1000 
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talents  every  year;  at  the  fame  time  prohibiting  any  perfon, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the  employing  any  part  of  it, 
except  for  repulfing  an  enemy  who  fhould  invade  Attica. 
1  his  was  at  firft  obferved  with  the  warmth  and  fervour  which 
men  have  for  all  new  inftitutions.  Afterwards  Pericles,  in  or- 
oer  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  propofed  to  diflribute 
among  them,  in  times  of  peace*,  the  1000  talents,  and  to 
apply  it  in  giving  lo-each  citizen  two  oboli  at  the  public  fhows, 
"upon  condition,  however,  that  they  might  refume  this  fund  in 
time  of  war.  The  prooofal  was  approved,  and  the  rc  drift  ion 
alfo.  But,  as  all  concefdons  of  this  kind  degenerate  one  time 
or  other  into  licence,  the  Athenians  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
this  diilribution,  called  by  Demades  “  a  glue  by  which  the 
**  Athenians  might  be  catched,”  that  they  abfolutely  would 
not  fuffer  it  to  be  retrenched  on  any  account.  The  abufe  was 
carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  Eubtilus,  one  of  the  faftion 
which  oppofed  Demofthenes,  prohibited  any  perfon,  upon 
pain  of  death,  fo  much  as  to  propofe  the  re  (boring,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  war,  thofe  funds  whicli  Pericles  had  transferred 
to  the  games  and  public  fhows.  Apoliodorus  was  even  pun- 
ifhed,  for  declaring  hiinfelf  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  in¬ 
fixing  upon  it. 

This  abfurd  profufion  had  very  drange  effefts.  It  was  impof- 
fible  to  fupply  it  but  by  impofing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which, 
being  entirely  arbitrary,  perpetuated  drong  feuds,  and  made 
the  military  preparations  fo  very  flow,  as  quite  defeated  the  de¬ 
signs  of  them,  without  Icffening  the  expence.  As  the  artificers 
and  fea-faring  people,  who  compofed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  any  part  of  their  fub- 
ilance,  and  only  gave  their  perfons,  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  Thefe  murmured  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  reproached  the  others  with  the  public  monies  being 
iquandered  upon  feflivals,  comedies,  and  the  like  fup'erfluities. 
But  the  people,  being  fcnfible  of  their  fuperiority,  paid  very 
little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and  had  no  manner  of  incli¬ 
nation  to  fubtraft  from  their  diverfions,  merely  to  eafe  people 
who  poiTefied  employments  and  dignities,  from  which  they 
were  entirely  excluded.  IkTides,  any  perfon  who  fhould  dare 
to  propofe  this  to  the  people  ferioufly  and  in  form,  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  his  life. 

However,  .Demofthenes  prefumed  ^introduce  this  fubjeft 

*  Thefe  games,  befides  the  two  oboli  which  were  diftributed  to  each. 
o£  the  perfons  prefent,  occafioned  a  great  number  of  other  expences. 
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at  two  different  times;  but  then  lie  treated  it  with  the  utmofl 
art  and  circumfpeclion.  After  (bowing  that  the  Athenians 
were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  raife  an  army,  in  order  to  flop 
the  enterprifes  of  Philip,  he  hints,  but  in  a  diftant  way,  that 
thofe  funds  which  were  expended  in  theatric  reprefentations, 
ought  to  be  employed  for  levying  and  maintaining  an  armed 
force.  He  demanded  that  commiflioners  might  be  nominated, 
not  to  enatl  new  laws,  there  being  already  but  too  many  eda- 
blifhed,  but  to  examine  and  abolifh  fuch  as  fhould  be  prejudicial 
to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby  become  obnoxious 
to  capital  puniihment,  as  enafted  by  thofe  laws;  becaufe  he 
did  not  require  that  they  fnould  be  actually  aboliffted,  but  on¬ 
ly  that  commiffioners  might  be  nominated  to  iufpeft  them. 
He  only  hinted,  how  highly  neceffary  it  was  to  abolifh  "a  law, 
which  grieved  the  mod:  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to 
this  fad  neceffity,  either  to  ruin  themfelves,  in  cafe  they'  gave 
their  opinion  boldly  and  faithfully,  or  to  deftroy  their  country, 
in, cafe  they  obferved  a  fearful  prevaricating  filence. 

Thefe  remondrances  do  notfeem  to  have  had  the  fuccefs  they 
deferved,  ilnce  in  the  following  Olyntb'iac,  which  is  commonly 
placed  as  the  find,  the  orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more 
againd  the  reifapplication  of  the  military  funds.  The  Olyn- 
tlrians  being  now  vigorouflv  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having 
hitherto  been  very'  ill  ferved  by  the  venal  fuccours  of  Athens, 
required,  by  a  third  embaffy,  a  body  of  troops,  which  fhould 
not  conlid  of  mercenaries  and  foreigners,  as  before,  but  of  true 
Athenians,  of  men  infpired  with  a  (incere  ardour  for  the  intered 
both  of  their  own  glory,  and  the  common  caufe.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  at  tlie  earned  folicitation  of  Demofthenes,  fent  Chares 
a  fecond  time,  with  a  reinforcement  of  17  galleys,  of  2oco 
foot,  and  300  hone,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians 
requeded. 

*  The  following  year  Philip  poffcidd  himfelf  of  Olynthur. 
Neither  the  fuccours  no*  efforts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend 
it  from  its  do  medic  enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Enthycrates 
and  Ladhenes,  two  cf  its  mod  eminent  citizens,  in  actual  em¬ 
ployment  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach 
which  bis  gold  had  made.  Immediately  he  plunders  this  un¬ 
happy  city,  lays  one  part  of  the> inhabitants  in  chains,  and  fells 
the  red  for  flaves  ;  ;.jd  didinguilhes  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
their  city,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  fupreme  contempt  he  ex- 
preffed  for  them.  This^ing,  like  his  fon  Alexander,  loved 
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the  treafon,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And,  indeed,  how  can 
a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  country?  *  Every 
even  the  common  foldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army,  re- 


one 


proached  Euthycrates  and  Lafthenes  for  their  perfidy,  who 
complaining  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  he  only  made  this 
ironical  anfvver,  infinitely  more  fevere  than  the  reproach  itfelf : 
“  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  vulgar  fellows  fays,  who  call 
“  every  thing  by  its  real  name.” 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  pofTefTed  of  this  city, 
which  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might 
have  very  much  checked  his  conquefts.  -{-Some  years  before, 
the  Olynthians  had  long  refilled  the  united  armies  of  Macedon 
and  Lacedremonia ;  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with  very  little 
rCfifiance,  at  leati  had  not  lofc  many  men  in  the  liege. 

He  nowcaufed  (hows  and  public  games  to  be  exhibited  with 
the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  to  thefe  he  added  feafts,  in  which 
he  made  himfelf  very  popular,  befiow'ingon  all  theguefts  confi- 
de-rable  gifts,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  marks  of  his 
friendfhip. 


SECTION  IV. 

PHILIP  DECLARES  FOR  THEBES  .AGAINST  THE  PHOCiEANS. - 

HE  SEIZES  ON  THERMOPYLAE. 

The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  warj, 
which  they  had  fo  long  carried  on  againft  the  Phocaeans,  ad- 
dreffed  Philip.  Hitherto,  as  we  before  mentioned,  he  had 
obferve'd  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  refpeCt  to  the  Sacred  War  ; 
and  be  feemed  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himfelf, 
that  is,  till  both  parties  fhould  have  weakened  themfelves  by  a 
long  war,  which  equally  exhaufted  them  both.  The  Thebans 
had  now  very  much  abated  of  that  haughtinefs  and  tbofe  am¬ 
bitious  views  with  which  the  vidlories  of  Epaminondas  had  in- 
fpired  them.  The  inftant  therefore  that  they  reqiuftea  the 
alliance  of  Philip,  be  refolded  toefpoufc  the  intereft  of  that  re¬ 
public,  in  oppofition  to  the  Phocaeans.  He  had  not  loft  fight 
c  f  the  project  be  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  To  give  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  defign,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  two  parties,  which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece, 
that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 

• 

*  D;od.  1.  xv.  p.  341.  f  A-  M.  3657,  Aht.  J.  C.  347* 
t  Pint,  in  Apophth,  p.  178.  ■  * 
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He  was  not  fo  void  of  fenfe  as  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  party 
would  aflift  his  dcfign  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece-  He 
therefore  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who 
offered  themfelves  voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  flood  in  need 
of  Philip’s  power  to  fupport  themfelves  in  their  declining  con¬ 
dition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.  But 
to  give  a  fpecious  colour  to  his  arms*  betides  the  gratitude  he 
affefted  to  have  at  heart  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  he  alfo  pretended  to  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  was  tired,  with  regard  to  the  violated  god  ;  and- 
was  very  glad  to  pafs  for  a  religious  prince,  who  warmly  ef- 
poufed  thecaufe  of  the  god,  and  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in 
order  to  conciliate  by  that  means  the  efteem  and  friendlhip  of 
the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their  views, 
and  endeavour  to  tkreen  the  moft  unjuff  attempts  with  the  veil 
of  probity,  and  fometimes  .even  of  religion  ;  though  they  very 
frequently  have  no  manner  of  regard  for  either. 

*  There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  opened  him  a  paffage  into 
Greece  ;  to  appropriate  all  the  honour  of  the  Sacred  War  to 
himfelf,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  affair,  and  to  pre- 
flde  in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  defirous  of  aiding  the 
Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Phocis  ;  but 
then,  in  order  to  put  this  double  deflgn  in  execution,  it  was 
neceffary  for  him  to  keep  it  fecret  from  the  Athenians,  who 
had  actually  declared  war  againft  Thebes,  and  who  for  many 
years  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Phocaeans.  His  buflnefs 
therefore  was  to  make  them  change  their  measures,  by  placing 
ether  objedts  in  their  view  ;  and  on  this  occaflon  the  politics 
of  Philip  fucceeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which 
was  very  burthenfome,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  com- 
miflioned  Ctefiphon  and  Phrynon  to  found  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  and  in  what  manner  he  flood  difpofed  with  regard  to 
peace.  Thele  related  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averfe  to  it, 
and  that  he  even  expreffed  a  great  affedtion  tor  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  refolved  to  fend  a  folemn 
embaffy,  to  inquire,  more  ftridtly  into  the  truth  of  things,  and 
to  procure  the  laft  explanations,  previoufly  neceffary  to  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  negotiation.  Aifchines  and  Demoflhenes  were  among 
the  ten  ambaffadors,  wlio  brought  back  three  from  Philip,  liz. 
Antipater,  Parmenio,  and.Eurylochus.-  All  the  ten  executed 


*  Bemoflh,  0;a:.  defalf.  Legat. 
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their  commifilon  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Upon  t u is,  they  were  immediately  fent  back 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.- 
It  was  then  Demoilhenes,  who  in  his  firil  embaffy  had  met 
fome  Athenian  captives  in  Macedonia,  and  had  promifed  to 
return ^r.d  ranfom  them  at  his  own  expence,  endeavours  to  ena¬ 
ble  himfelf  to  keep  his  word  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advifes 
hh  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  as  the 
republic  had  commanded  ;  and  to  wait  as  foon  as  pcfiibie- 
upon  Philip,  in  what  place  loever  he  might  be.  However, 
thefe,  inftead  of  making  a  fpeedy  difpatch,  as  they  were  de- 
fired,  go  an  ambaffador’s  pace,  proceed  to  Macedonia  by  land, 
flay  three  months  in  that  country,  and  give  Philip  time  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  feveral  other  ftrong  places  belonging  to  the' 
Athenians  in  Thrace.-  At  laft,  meeting  with  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  they  agree  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace;  but 
having  lulled  them  afleep  with  the  fpecinus  pretence  of  a  trea¬ 
ty,  he  deferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip 
had  found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambalTadors  one  after  another 
by  prefents,  Demofthenes  excepted,  who,  being  but  one,  op- 
pofed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continu¬ 
ally.  Being  arrived  at  Phene  in  Theffaly,  he  at  lait  ratihc3- 
the  treaty  of  peace,  but  refufes  to  include  the  Phocseans  in  ft. 
When  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  Philip  had  figned 
the  treaty,  it  cccafioned  very  great  joy  in  that  city,  elpecially 
to  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  confe- 
quences  of  it.  Among  thefe  was  Ifocrates.  He  *  was  a  citi¬ 
zen  very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whole  profperity  he 
had  very  much  at  heart.  The  weaknefs  of  his  voice,  with  a 
timidity  natural  to  him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  public, 
and  from  mounting  like  others  the  tribunal  of  harangues.  He 
had  opened  fchool  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lec¬ 
tures,  and  taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs.  However,  he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  care 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  as  others  ferved  their  country  viva  voce, 
in  the  public  affemblies,  Ifocrates  contributed  to  it  by  his 
writings,  in  which  he  delivered  his  thoughts  ;  and  thefe  being 
foon  made  public,  were  very  eagerly  fought  after. 

On  the  prefent  occafion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  cor  fiderable 
Length,  which  he  addreffed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a 
con-cfponder.ee,  but  in  finch  terms  as  were  worthy  a  good  and 


*  Ifecrat.  Orat,  s’d  Philip. 
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faithful  citizen.  He  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  be¬ 
ing  at  leaft  88.  The  fcope  of  this  difcourfe  was  to  exhort 
Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  he  had  juft  before  con¬ 
cluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Pei  fia.  The  bufi- 
ncfs  was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on  which  all  the 
reft  d-pended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos.  He 
eonfefles,  that  had  Sparta  or  Athens  been  as  powerful  as  for¬ 
merly,  he  fhould  have  been  far  from  making  fuch  a  propofal, 
which  he  was  fenfible  they  would  never  approve  ;  and  which, 
the  pride  of  thofe  two  republics,  whilft  fuftained  and  augment¬ 
ed  by  fuccefs,  would  reject  with  difdain.  But  that  now,  as 
the  itmft  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhav.fted 
by  long  wars,  and  humbled  in  their  turns  by  fatal  reveries  of 
fortune,  have  equally  an  intereft  in  laying  down  their  arms,  ar.  J 
living  in  peace,  purfuant  to  the  example  which  the  Athenians 
had  begun  to  fet  them,  the  prefent  is  the  moft  favourable 
opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  ie- 
veral  cities  of  Greece. 

In  cafe  he,  Philip,  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  fuccced  in  fi  c'i 
a  projedt,  fo  glorious  and  beneficial  a  fuccefs  would  raife  him 
above  whatever  had  appeared  moft  euguft  in  Greece.  But  this 
projedf  in  itfclf,  though  it  fnould  not  have  fo  happy  an  effect 
as  he  might  expect  from  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  h’n  the 
efteem,  the  affedfion,  and  confidence  of  all  the  nations-  of 
Greece  ;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking  of  cities, 
and  all  the  conquefts  he  might  hope  to  obtain. 

Some  perfons  indeed,  who  were  prejudiced  againft  Philip, 
reprefent  and  exclaim  againft  him  as  a  crafty  prince,  who  gives 
a  fpecious  pretext  to  his  march,  hut,  at  the  lame  time,  has  in 
reality  no  other  objedt  in  view  but  the  enflaving  of  Greece. 
Ifoerates,  either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  delire 
of  bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  fuppofes,  that  rumours  fo 
injurious  as  thefe  have  no  manner  of  foundation  ;  it  not  being 
probable,  that  a  prince  who  glories  in  being  descended  from 
Hercules,  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  fhould  think  of  invading 
and  pofteffing  himfelf  of  It.  But  thefe  very  reports,  which  are 
fo  capable  of  blackening  his  name,  and  of  fully ing  all  his  glory, 
fhould  prompt  him  to  demonftrate  the  fallity  of  them  in  the 
prefence  of  all  Greece  by  the  leaft  fufpicious  of  proofs,  in  leav¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  each  city  in  the  full  poffeffion  of  Its  laws 
and  liberties  ;  in  removing  with  the  utmoft  care  all  fufpic ions 
of  partiality ;  in  not  efpoufing  the  intereft  of  one  people  againft 
another;  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  men  by  a  noble  dif- 
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intereftednefs  and  an  invariable  love  of  juftice  :  in  fine,  by  af- 
piring  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  reconciler  of  the  di- 
vifions  of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  con¬ 
queror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Perfia’s  dominions  he  ought  to  merit 
thofe  laft  titles.  The  conqueft  of  it  is  open  and  fure  to  him, 
in  cafe  he  could  fucceed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece. 
He  fhould  call  to  mind  that  Agefilaus,  with  no  other  forces 
than  thofe  of  Sparta,  Ihook  the  Perfian  throne,  and  would 
infallibly  have  fubverted  it,  had  he  not  been  recalled  into 
Greece,  by  the  inteftine  divifions  which  then  broke  out.  The 
fignal  victory  of  the  10,000  under  Clearchus,  and  their  trium¬ 
phant  retreat  in  the  fight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip  againft  a  prince  in¬ 
ferior  in  every  refpedt  to  him  whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured  to' 
dethrone. 

Ifocrates  concludes  with  declaring,  that  one  would  believe 
the  gods  had  hitherto  granted  Philip  fo  long  a  train  of  fuccef-- 
fes,  with  no  other  view  but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  form 
and  execute  the  glorious  enterprife,  the  plan  of  which  he  had 
laid  before  him.  He  reduces  the  counfel  he  gave  to  three 
heads :  that  this  prince  fhould  govern  his  own  empire  with 
wifdom  and  juftice  ;  fhould  heal  the  divifions  between  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  all  Greece,  without  defiring  to  pof- 
fefs  any  part  of  it  himfelf ;  and  this  being  done,  that  he  fhould 
turn  his  victorious  arms  againft  a  country,  which  from  all  ages 
had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  their  de- 
ftru&ion.  It  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that  this  is  a  moft  noble  plan, 
and  highly  worthy  a  greac  prince.  But  Ifocrates  had  a  very 
falfe  idea  of  Philip,  if  he  thought  this  monarch  would  ever  put 
it  in  execution.  Philip  did  not  poffefs  the  equity,  moderation, 
or  difintereftednefs,  which  fuch  a  projeft  required.  He  really 
intended  to  attack  Perfia,  but  was  perfuaded,  that  it  was  his 
bufinefs  to  fecure  himfelf  firft  of  Greece,  which  indeed  he  was 
determined  to  do,  not  by  fervices  but  by  force.  He  did  not 
endeavpur  either  to  win  over  or  perfuade  nations,  but  fubjeCfe 
and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  fide  he  had  no  manner  of  regard 
for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others  by  himfelf,  and 
was  for  alluring  himfelf  of  them  by  much  ftronger  ties  than 
thofe  of  friendfhip,  gratitude,  and  fincerity. 

As  Demofthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  flate  of 
affairs  than  Ifocrates,  fo  he  formed  a  trutfr  judgment  of  Philip’s 
defigns.  Upon  his  return  from  his  envhaily,  he  declares  ex- 
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prefsly,  that  he  does  not  approve  either  of  the  difcourfe  or  the 
conduft  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  JEfchines,  who  had  been 
bribed,  nffures  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  great- 
eft  candour  and  frecerity  in  the  promifes  and  proceedings  of  this 
king.  He  had  engaged  that  Thefpias  and  Plataea  fhould  be 
repeopled,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  the  Thebans  ;  that  in 
.cafe  he  fhould  proceed  fo  far  as  to  fnbjetl  the  Phocasans,  he 
would  preferve  them,  and  not  do  them  the  leaft  injury  ;  that 
he  would  reftore  Thebes  to  the  good  order  which  had  before 
been  obferved  in  it  ;  that  Oropus  fhould  be  given  up  abfolutely 
to  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  in  lieu  of  Amphipolis  they  fhould 
be  put  in  poffeffion  of  Euboea.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  thatDe- 
mofthenes  remonftrated  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  Philip,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  glorious  promifes,  endeavoured  to  poffefs 
himfelf,  in  an  ab folate  manner,  of  Phocis ;  and  that  by  aban¬ 
doning  it  to  him  they  would  betray  the  commonwealth,  and  give 
up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He  was  not  heard,  and  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Atfchines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  majce  good 
his  feveral  promifes,  prevailed  over  that  cf  Deinofthenes. 

*  Thefe  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  Thermopylce,  and  to  enter  Phocis.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  poffibility  of  reducing  the  Phocanans  ;  but 
Philip  needed  but  appear,  for  the  bare  found  of  his  name  fill¬ 
ed  them  with  terror.  Upon  tiie  inppofition  that  he  was  roarch- 
ing  againft  a  herd  of  facrilegious  wretches,  not  againft  common 
enemies,  he  ordered  all  his  foldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel, 
.and  led  them  to  battle  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  god  himfelf 
whofe  honour  they  revenged.  The  inflant  they  appeared,  the 
Phocasans  believed  themfelves  overcome.  Accordingly  they 
fue  for  peace,  and  yield  to  Philip’s  mercy,  who  gives  Phalecus 
their  leader  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnefus,  with  the  8000 
men  in  hi  -  ft: r vice.  In  this  manner  Philip,  with  very  little  trou¬ 
ble,  engroffed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which 
had  exhaufted  the  forces  of  both  parties.  f  This  victory  gain¬ 
ed  him  incredible  honour  throughout  all  Greece,  and  his  glori¬ 
ous  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  conversations  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  confidered  as  the  avenger  of  facrikge,  and  the 


*  A.  M.  3638.  Ant.  J.  C.  346.  Diod  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 
f  Incredibile  quantum  ea  res  zpud  omnes  nationes  Philippo  glorix  tie- 
dit.  Ilium  vindicem.  facrilegii,  .Hum  ultorem  religionum.  Itaque  Dii# 
proximus  habetur,  per  quern  deorum  majeftas  vindicata  fit.  Juftin.  1.  viii, 
c.  3. 
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protector  of  religion  ;  and  theyalmod  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  gods  the  man  who  had  defended  their  majedy  with  fo  much 
courage' and  fuccefs. 

Philip,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  do  any  thing  by  his  own 
private  authority,  in  an  affair  which  concerned  all  Greece,  af- 
fembles  the  council  of  the  Amphidtyons,  and  appoints  them, 
for  form  fake,  fupreme  judges  of  the  pains  and_  penalties  to 
which  the  Phocceans  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious.  Un- 
jder  the  name  of  thefe  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his  devo¬ 
tion,  he  decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  {hall  be  deitroyed, 
that  they  (hall  all  be  reduced  to  fmall  towns  of  60  houfes  each, 
fend  that  thofe  towns  fhall  be  at  a  certain  distance  one  from 
ihe  other  ;  that  thofe  wretches,  who  have  committed  facrilege, 
.fhall  be  abfolutely  profcribed  ;  and  that  the  red  fhall  not  enjoy 
their  poffeffions,  but  upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute,  which  (hall  continue  to  be- levied  till  inch  time  as  the 
■whole  fums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of-Delphos  fhall  be  repaid. 
Philip  did  not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occafion.  After  he  had 
Xubiected  the  rebellious  Phocseans,  he  demanded  that  their  feat 
in  the  council  of  *the  Amphictyons,  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
clared  to  have  forfeited,  fhould  be  transferred  to  him.  The 
Amphieiyons,  the  inftrument  of  whofe  vengeance  he  had  now 
been,  were  afraid  of  refufing  him,  and  accordingly  admitted 
him  a  member  of  their  body  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  him,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fcquel,  and  of  very 
dangerous  confequence  to  all  the  red  of  Greece.  They  alfo 
gavr  him  the  fuperintendence  of  the  Pythian  games,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thefialians  ;  becaufe  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  who  poffeffed  this  privilege  hitherto,  had  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  of  it,  by  fharing  in  the  facrilege  of  the 
Phocseans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Phocseans  had  met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late, 
the  wrong  dep  they  had  taken  in  refufing  to  comply  with  the 
councils  of  Demodhenes  ;  and  in  abandoning  themfelves  blind¬ 
ly  to  the  vain  and  idle  promifcs  of  a  traitor  who  had  fold  his 
country.  Befides  the  fhame  and  grief  with  which  they  were 
feized,  for  having  failed  :n  the  obligations  of  the*confederacy, 
they  found  that  they  had  betrayed  their  own  intereds  in  aban¬ 
doning  their  allies  ;  for  Philip,  by  pofl’effing  himfelf  of  Phocis, 
-was  become  mader  of  Thermopylae,  which  opened  him  the 
gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece,  f  The 

*  With  the  Phocseans,  f  Demoft,  de  falf.  Legat.  p.  312. 
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Athenians,  therefore,  being  alarmed  upon  their  own  account, 
gave  orders  that  the  women  and  children  fhould  be  brought 
out  of  the  country  into  the  city  ;  that  the  wails  fhould  be  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  Piraeus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themfelves  into 
a  Hate  of  defence  in  cafe  of  an  invafion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  fhare  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip 
had  been  admitted  among  the  Amphidtyons.  They  perhaps 
had  abfented  themfelves  purpofely,  that  they  might  not  autho¬ 
rize  it  by  their  prefence  ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  Philip, 
in  order  to  remove  the  obftacles,  and  avoid  the  remoras  he 
•  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  afiembled  fuch 
of  the  Amphidtyons  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In 
fhort,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  fo  very  artfully,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  ends.  This  eleftion  might  be  difputed  asclandeftine 
and  irregular  ;  and  therefore  he  required  a  confirmation  of  it 
from  the  people,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had  a  right 
either  to  rejedt  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received  the 
circular  invitation  ;  but  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  which 
was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip’s  demand,  feveral 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  fhould  be  taken  of  it.  Demof- 
thenes,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  approve  in  any  manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  Philip,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  in- 
tereft  to  infringe  it  in  the  prefefit  jun&ure  ;  fince  that  could 
not  be  done  without  ftirring  up  againft  the  Athenians,  both 
the  new  Amphydtion,  and  thole  who  had  eledled  him.  His 
advice  therefore  was,  that  they  fhould  not  expofe  themfelves 
nnfeafonably  to  the  dangerous  confequences  which  might  en- 
fue,  in  cafe  of  their  determinate  refufal  to  confent  to  the  al- 
moft  unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphydtions ;  and  protefted, 
that  it  was  their  intereft  to  fubmit,  for  fear  of  worfe,  to  the 
prefent  condition  of  the  times ;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent.  This  is  the  fubjedt  of  De- 
mofthenes’s  difcourfe,  entitled,  Oration  on  the  Peace.  We 
may  reafonably  believe  that  his  advice  was  followed. 


SECTION  V. 

PHILIP  EXTENDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA  ANB 

THRACE. - CHARACTER  OF  PHOCION - HIS 

SUCCESS  AGAINST  PHILIP. 

After  Philip  had  fettled  every  thing  relating  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  god  *,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  temple  of  Delphos, 

*  A.  M.  3660.  Ant. 4.  C.  344. 
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lie  returned  into  Macedonia  with  great  glory,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.  *  Dio¬ 
dorus  obferves,  that  all  thofe  who  had  fharcd  in  profaning  and 
plundering  the  temple,  peri  died  miferably,  and  came  to  a  tra¬ 
gical  end. 

f  Philip,  fatisfied  that  he  had  opened  himfelf  a  p adage  into 
Greece  by  his  feizure  of  Thermopylae  ;  that  he  had  fubjedied 
Phocis  ;  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece, 
by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphydlion  ;  and  that  he  had  gained 
t*  e  efteetn  and  applaule  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenge 
the  honour  of  the  deity  ;  judged  very  prudently,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  hop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the 
bates  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  againft  him,  in  cafe  they 
ihould  difcover  too  foon  his  ambitious  views  with  regard  to 
that  country.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  and 
to  foothe  the  difquietudes  which  arofe  on  that  occafion,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  Illyria,  purpofely  to  extend  his  fron¬ 
tiers  on  that  fide,  ,and  to  keep  always  his  troops  in  exercife  by 
fome  new  expedition. 

The  fame  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into 
Thrace.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  difpoJTefi'ed 
the  Athenians  of  feveral  itrong  places  in  that  country.  Philip 
Hill  carried  on  his  conquefts  there.  $  Suidas  obferves,  that 
bvf°re  he  took  Olynlhus,  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  32 
cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Cherfonefus  alfo 
was  fit ua ted  very  ccmmodioufiy  for  him.  This  was  a  very 
rich  peninfula,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  power¬ 
ful  cities  and  fine  paflure  lands.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Athenians.  The  inhabitants  of  it  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Dacedtemonia,  after  Lyfander  had  deflroyed 
Athens,  but  fubmitted  again  to  their  firfl  mailers,  after  Co- 
1101:,  the  fon  of  Timotheus,  had  reinitated  his  country.  Co- 
tys,  king  of  Thrace,  then  difpofTeffed  the  Athenians  of  Cher- 
'fonefus ;  §  but  it  was  afterwards  reflorcd  to  them  by  Chtrfo- 
bleptus,  fo,n  of  Cotys,  who  finding  himfelf  unable  to  defend  it 
againlt  Philip,  gave  it  up  ts  them  the  fourth  year  of  the  ic6th 
Olympiad  ;  refc.  ving  however  to  himiclf  Cardia,  which  was 
the  molt  confideiabie  city  of  the  peninfula,  and  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  gate  and ’entrance  of  it.  |j  After  Philip  had  de¬ 
prived  Cher iobleptus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  the  109th  Olympiad**,  the  inhabitants  of  Ca'dia 

Diod.  j.  xvi.  p.  456.  f  Ibid.  p.  463. 

^  In  tfisgai.  §  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  434.  j|  Ibid,  p.464. 

**  A.  M.  3669.  Ant.  j.  C.  333. 
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being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
claimed  their  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  Philp,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  his 
protection. 

*  Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians 
had  lent  into  Cherfonefus,  looking  upon  this  itep  in  Philip  as 
an  act  of  holtility  againft  the  commonwealth,  without  waiting 
for  an  order,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  it  would  not  be  dil- 
avovved,  marches  fuddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in 
the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  whilft  he  was  carrying  on  an 
important  war  in  Upper  Thrace  ;  plunders  them  before  he  had 
time  to  return  and  make  head  againft'  him,  and  carries  oh'  a 
rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  fafe  in  Cherfonefus.  Philip, 
not  being  able  to  revenge  himfelf  in  the  manner  he  could  have 
wiflied,  contented  himfelf  with  making,  grievous  complaints  « •> 
the  Atheniais,  by  letters,  upon  that  account.  Such  as  re^ 
ceived  peahens  from  him  in  Athens,  i erred  him  but  toe  1 1  - 
feftually.  Thefe  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  againic  a 
conduit,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  lead  excufable.  Thev 
declaim  againft  Diopithes  ;  impeach  him  of  involving  theilate 
in  a  war  ;  accirfe  him  of  extortion  and  piracy  ;  in  fid  upon  hit 
being  recalled,  'and  purfue  his  condemnation  with  the  utmolt 
heat  and  violence. 

Demofthenes,  feeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  welfare 
was  infeparable  from  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  bis  defence, 
which  is  the  fubjeit  of  his  Oration  of  Cherfonefus.  Thus  Dio* 
pubes  was  father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence 
has  copied  io  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accufed  of  epprefilng  the  allies  by  his  unjuic 
exsitions.  However,  Demofthenes  lays  the  kail  if  re  is  orr 
this,  becaufe  it  was  perfonni  ;  he  neverthelels  pleads  his  apo¬ 
logy  (traufiently )  from  the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to 
whom  the  j  (lands  and  cities  of  Ana  Minor  paid  certain  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  by  which  they  purebafed  fecurity  to  their 
merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  guard  them 
again  It  the  pirates.  It  i;  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  exer- 
cife  opprcfllons,  and  ranfom  allies  very  unfeafonably.  But  iu 
this  cafe,  a  bare  decree  f ,  an  aceufuion  in  due  form,  a  galley 
appointed  to  bring  whom  the  general  recalled  5  all  .hi3  is  fu;- 
ficient  to  put  a  (top  to  abufes.  But  ic  is  otherwise  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Philip’s  enterprifes.  Thefe  cannot  be  checked  either 


*  A.  M.  3670.  Ant.  J.  C.  334.  JLiban.  in  Demofc.  p.  75. 
f  It  was  called 
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by  decrees  or  menaces  ;  and  nothing  will  do  this  efteftually,  but 
railing  troops,  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

“  You  r  orators,”  fays  he,  “  cry  out  eternally  to  you,  that 
“  we  mull  make  choice  either  of  peace  or  war  ;  but  Philip 
“  dees  not  leave  this  at  our  option,  he  who  is  daily  meditating 
“  fome  new  enterprifes  againft  us.  And  can  we  doubt  but  it 
“  was  he  who  broke  the  peace,  unlefs  it  is  pretended,  that  we 
“  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he  fhall  for- 
“  bear  making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  Piraeus  ?  But 
“  ‘t  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  it  is  now 
“  we  muft  prepare  ftrong  barriers  againft  his  ambitious  de- 
“  figns.  You  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  O 
‘‘  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at  ;  that  he  conliders  you 
“  as  his  moft  dangerous  enemies  ;  that  your  ruin  only  can  ef- 
“  tabhfli  his  tranquillity,  and  fecure  his  conquefts  ;  and  that 
“  whatever  he  is  now  projefting,  is  merely  with  the  view  of 
u  faking  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  to  a  ftate  of  fub- 
“  jeflion.  And,  indeed,  can  any  of  you  be  fo  vaftly  ihnple, 
“  as  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  fo  greedy  cf  a  few  paltry  towns*, 
14  (for  what  other  name  can  we  beftow  on  thole  he  now  at- 
“  tacks  ?),  that  be  fubmits  to  fatigues,  feafons,  and  dangers, 
“  merely  for  the  fake  of  gaining  them  ;  but  that  as  for  the 
“  harbours,  the  arfenals,  the  galleys,  the  lilver  mines,  and 
“  the  immenfe  revenues  of  the  Athenians;  that  he,  I  fay, 
4‘  confiders  thefe  with  indifference,  does  not  covet  them  in  the 
£‘  lead,  but  will  fuffer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  poffeflion  of 
“  them  ? 

44  What  eonclufion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been 
41  faid  ?  Why,  that  fo  far  from  caftiiering  the  army  we  have 
“  in  Thrace,  it  muft  be  confiderably  reinforced  and  ftrength- 
“  ened  by  new  levies,  in  order,  that  as  Philip  has  always  one 
“  in  readinefs  to  opprefs  and  enflave  the  Greeks,  we,  on  our 
“  fide,  may  always  have  one  on  foot,  to  defend  and  preferve 
“  them.”  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demofthenes’s  ad¬ 
vice  was  followed. 

fThe  fame  year  that  this  oration  wasfpcke,  Arymbas,king 
cf  Moloffus,  or  Epirus,  died.  He  was  fon  of  Alcetas,  and 
had  a  brother  called  Neoptolemus,  whofe  daughter  Olympias 
was  married  to  Philip.  This  Neoptolemus,  by  the  credit  and 
authority  of  his  fon-in-law,  was  raifed  fo  high  as  to  fhare  the 
regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  lawfully 
belonged.  This  firft  unjuft  adlion  was  followed  by  a  greater ; 


*  In  Thrace. 
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for  after  the  death  of  Arymbas*,  Philip  played  ly’s  pmt  io 
well,  either  by  his  intrigues  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Mokdhans 
expelled  AHcidas,  fon  and  lawful  fuccefTor  to  Arymbas,  arid 
edablifhed  Alexander,  fon  of  Neoptoletnus,  foie  king  of  Epirus. 
This  prince,  who  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  fon-in-law 
to  Philip,  whofe  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will 
be  obferved  in  the  fequel,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  there 
died.  After  this,  -ZEacidas  reafeendtd  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftor?,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  tranfmitted  the  crown  to 
his  fon,  the  famous  Pyrrhus,  fo  famous  in  the  Roman  hillory, 
and  fecond  coufm  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alcetas  being 
grandfather  to  both  thefe  munarchs. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  in  Illyria  and  Thrace,  turned 
bis  views  towards  Pcloponnefus.  j~  Terrible  commotions  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  Greece.  Lacedaemonia  ai- 
fumed  the  fovereignty  of  it,  with  no  other  right  than  of  being 
the  ftroiigeft.  Argos  and  Meffene  being  opprefTed,  had  re- 
courfe  to  Philip.  He  hadju(t  before  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  orators  who  had 
been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going  to  break 
with  the  Thebans.  However,  fo  far  from  that,  after  having 
fubdued  P'nocis,  he  divided  the  conqueft  with  them.  The 
Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
prefented  itfelf,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  lie  might 
pals  into  Peloponnefus,  in  which  country,  the  inveterate  hatred 
they  bore  to  Sparta  made  them  foment  divifions  perpetually, 
and  continue  the  war.  They  therefore  folicited  Philip  to  join 
with  them,  the  Melfenians  and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble  in 
concert  the  power  of  Lacedtemonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  fuited  with 
his  views.  He  propofed  to  the  Amphiclyons,  or  rather  dic¬ 
tated  to  them,  the  decree  which  ordained  that  Lacedxmoniu 
fhould  permit  Argos  and  MeiTene  to  e-  j  ^y  an  entire  indepr  .- 
dence,  purfuant  to  theTenor  of  a  trea<y  lately  cone1  u Jed ;  vl 
upon  pretence  of  not  expofing  theaithoiiiy  of  the  dates-;  -j 
ral  of  Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  fame  time  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  march  that  way.  Lacedsemonia,  being  juflly  alar,.-  - 
ed,  requelled  the  Athenians  to  fuccour  them;  and  by  an  em- 
bafly  prelTed  earneftly  for  the  concluding  of  inch  an  abduce 
as  their  common  fafety  might  require.  The  feveral  powers,1 


*  Juft  m,  b.  viii.  ch.vi.  curtails  the  genealogy  of  this  prir.ee,  and  cor. - 
four  ds  this  fucseflion. 

f  Deinofilv.  in  Philip,  ii.  Liban.  in  Dcmofth. 
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whole  intereft  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being  con* 
eluded,  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip 
reprefented,  by  his  ambafladors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would 
be  very  wrong  in  them  to  declare-  war  again  ft  him ;  that  if  he 
did  not  break  with  the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  fo  was  no  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  treaties;  that  before  he  could  have  broke  his 
word  in  this  particular,  he  mu  ft  firft  have  given  it;  and  that 
the  treaties  themfelves  proved  manifeftly,  that  he  had  not  made 
any  promife  to  that  purpofe.  Philip  indeed  faid  true,  with 
regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the  public  ftipnlations ;.  but 
TEfchines  had  made  this  promife  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  ambafladors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos  and 
Meflene,  were  alfo  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians;  and  re¬ 
proached  them  with  having  already  fecretly  favoured  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  but  too  much,  who  were  the  profefl'ed  enemies  to 
the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnefus. 

*  But  Detnofthenes,  infenfible  to  all  thefe  folicitations,  and 
mindful  of  nothing  but  the  real  intereft  of  his  country,  af- 
cended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  enforce  the  negociation  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  He  reproached  the  Athenians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ufuai  cuftom,  with  fupinenefs  and  indolence.  He 
expofes  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Philip,  which  he  ftill  purfues; 
and  declares  that  they  aim  at  no  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of  all 
Greece.  “  You  excel,”  fays  he  to  them,  “  both  you  and  he, 
“  in  that  circumftance  which  is  the  objedl  of  your  application 
“  and  your  cares.  You  fpeak  in  a  better  manner  than  him, 
“  and  he  afts  better  than  you.  The  experience  of  the  pafh 
“  ought  at  leaft  to  open  your  eyes,  ar.d  make  you  more  fufpici- 
“  ous  and  circumfpeft  with  regard  to  him :  but  this  ferves  to 
“  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lull  you  afleep.  At  this  time  his 
“  troops  are  marching  towards  Peloponnefus;  he  is  fend- 
“  ing  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a 
“  powerful  army,  is  expeCied  every  moment.  Do  you  think 
“  that  you  will  be  fecure,  after  he  fhall  have  poflefied  himfelf 
of  the  territories  around  you?  Art  has  invented,  for  the  fe- 
“  curity  of  cities,  various  methods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,. 
’■  ditches,  and  the  like  works;  but  nature  furrounds  the  wife 
“  with  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers  them  on  all  fides,  and 
“  provides  for  the  fecurity  of  ftates.  What  is  this  bulwark? 
“  It  is  diffidence.”  He  concludes  with  exhorting  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  ro ufe  from  their  lethargy ;  to  fend  immediate  fuccour 
so  the  Lacedaemonians;  and,  above  all,  to  punifh  diredlly  all 

*  Philip,  ii, 
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fuch  domeftic  traitors  as  have  deceived  the  people,  and  brought 
their  prefent  calamities  upon  them,  by  fpreading  fulfe  reports, 
and  employing  captious  afturances. 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture;  whence  we  may  conje£lure,  that  the  latter  delayed  his 
invalion  of  Peloponnefus,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too 
many  enemies  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame  time.  However,  he 
did  not  lit  ftill,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.  Philip  had 
a  long  time  confidered  Euboea  as  proper,  from  its  fituation, 
to  favour  the  deffgns  he  meditated  againit  Greece;  and,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  attempted  to  pofiefs  himfelf 
of  it.  Pie  indeed  fet  every-  engine  at  work  at  that  time,  in- 
order  to  feize  upon  that  ifland,  which  he  called  the  Shackles  of 
Greece.  But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
fide,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  might  be  joined  to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a 
bridge.  However,  that  people,  according  to  their  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  continued  indolent  whilft  Philip  puifued  his  conquers. 
The  latter,  who  was  continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his 
intereft,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in  the  ifland, 
and  by  dint  of  prefents  bribed  thole  who  had  the  greatcft  au¬ 
thority  in  it.  *  At  the  requeft  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  fent  fome  troops  privately  thither;  poiTefled  himfelf  of  fe- 
veral  itrong  places;  difmantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important 
fortrefs  in  Euboea,  and  eftablifhed  three  tyrants  or  kings  over 
the  country.  He  alfo  feized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the  llrong- 
eli  cities  of  Eubcea,  of  which  it  poffefl'ed  the  fourth  part;  and 
eftablifhed  five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exercifed  an  abiolute  au¬ 
thority  there  in  his  name. 

f  Upon  this,  Plutarch  of-Eretria  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  cerne  and  deliver  that  ifland, 
every  part  of  which  was  upon  the  point  of  fubmitting  entirely 
to  the  Macedonians.  The  Athenians,  upon  this,  fent  fome 
troops  under  the  command  of  Phocion.  j  That  general  had 
already  acquired  great  reputation,  and  will  have,  in  the  fequel, 
a  great  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic.  He  had  ftudied  in  the  academy  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and  in  that  fehool  had  formed 
his  morals  and  his  life,  upon  the  model  of  the  molt  a  u  ft  ere  vir¬ 
tue.  We  are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever  faw  him  laugh,  weep, 
or  go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  couu- 
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try,  or  was  in  the  array,  he  always  walked  *  barefoot,  and  with¬ 
out  a  cloak,  unlefs  the  weather  happened  to  be  infupportably 
cold  ;  fo  that  the  foldiers  ufed  to  fay  laughing,  “  See  !  Phc* 
“  cion  has  got  his  cloak  on  ;  it  is  a  fign  of  a  hard  winter.” 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  neceffary  quality  in  a  ftatefman, 
for  enabling  him  to  execute  happily  the  great  defigns  he  may 
undertake  during  his  adminiftration.  Ke  therefore  applied 
himfeif  particularly  to  the  attainment  of  it,  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  Perfuaded  that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins,  of  which 
the  moil  efteemed  are  thofe  that  with  lefs  weight  have  mold 
intrinfic  value,  Phocion  had  formed  himfeif  to  a  lively,  clofe, 
concife  ftyle,  which  expreffed  a  great  many  ideas  in  few  words. 
Appearing-  one  day  abfent  in  an  afTembiy,  w  here  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  fpeak,  he  was  aficed  the  reafon  of  it  :  “  I  am  confi- 
“  dering,”  fays  he,  “  whether  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to  re- 
“  trench  any  part  of  the  difcourfe  I  am  to  make.”  Ke  was  a 
ftrong  reafoner,  and  by  that  means  carried  every  thing  againft 
the  moil  fublime  eloquence  ;  which  made  Demofthenes,  who 
had  often  experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue 
the  public,  fay,  “  There  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  effects 
“  of  my  words.”  One  would  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence  is  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  vulgar,  who 
require  the  fame  things  to  be  often- repeated,  and  with  greater 
extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it 
was  not  fo  with  the  Athenians :  lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers 
of  a  hidden  fenfe,  they  valued  themfelves  upon  underftanding 
an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really  underllood  him.  Phocion 
adapted  himfeif  to  their  tafte,  and  in  this  point  furpaffed  even 
Demofthenes  ;  which  is  faying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion  cbferving  that  thofe  perfons,  who  at  this  time  were, 
concerned  in  the  admmiftration,  had  divided  it  into  military 
and  citil ;  that  one  part,  as  Eubulus,  Ariftophon,  Demofthe¬ 
nes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  confined  themfelves  merely  to 
haranguing  the  people,  and  propoftng  decrees  ;  that  the  other 
part,  as  Diopithes,  Leofthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  them¬ 
felves  by  military  employments  ;  he  chofe  rather  to  imitate  the 
eonduft  of  Solon,  Ariftides,  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  how¬ 
to  unite  both  talents,  the  arts  of  government  with  military  va¬ 
lour.  Whilft  he  was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  always  his  object,  as  being  the  end  of  every  wife  govern¬ 
ment;  andyet  he  commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  than 
all  the  generals  of  his  time',  but  even  than  all  his  predeceffors. 

*  Socrates  ufed  often  to  walk  in  that  .manner. 

He 
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He  was  honoured  with  the  fupreme  command  45  times,  with¬ 
out  having  once  afked  or  made  intereft  for  it  ;  and  was  always 
appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  his  abfence.  The  world 
was  aftoniflied,  that,  being  of  fo  fevere  a  turn  of  mind,  and  fo 
great  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind,  how  it  was  pofiible  for 
him,  in  a  manner  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the  natural  levity  and 
inconflancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  frequently  ufed  to  op- 
pofe  very  ftrenuoufly  their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to 
their  captioufnefs  and  delicacy.  The  idea  they  had  formed  to 
themfelves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  extin* 
guifhed  every  other  opinion  of  him  ;  and  that,  according  to 
Plutarch,  generally  made  his  eloquence  fo  efficacious  and  tri¬ 
umphant. 

I  thought  it  necefiary  to  give  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion’s 
character,  becaufe  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  in 
the  fequel.  It  w'as  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command 
of  the  forces  they  fent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But 
this  traitor  repaid  bis  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  fet  up  the 
ftandard  againft  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulfe  the 
very  army  he  had  requeued.  •  However,  Phocion  was  not  at 
a  lofs  how  to  aft  upon  this  unforefeen  perfidy  ;  for  he  purfued 
his  enterprife,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  fuccefs,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens ;  but 
he  was  no  foonergone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  abfence 
of  his  goodnefs  and  juftice.  Though  the  profeffed  enemy  of 
every  kind  of  oppreifion  and  extortion,  he  knew  how  to  infi- 
nuate  himfelf  into  the  minds  of  men  with  art  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  love  him  flill  more.  He  one  day  made  Chabrias  a 
fine  anfwer,  who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light  veffels  to 
raife  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
paid  every  year.  “  To  what  purpofe,”  fays  he,  “  is  fuch  a 
“  fquadron  ?  Too  ftrong,  if  I  am  only  to  vifit  allies  ;  but  too 
“  weak,  if  I  am  to  fight  enemies.”  The  Athenians  knew  very 
well  by  the  confequences,  the  fignal  fervice  which  Phocion’s 
great  capacity,  valour,  and  experience,  had  done  them  in  the 
expedition  of  Euboea  for  Moloffus,  who  fucceeded  him,  and 
who  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that 
general,  was  fo  unfuccefsful,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy, 

*  Philip,  who  did  not  lay  afide  the  defign  he  had  formed  of 
conquering  all  Greece,  changed  the  attack,  and  fought  for  an 

*  Dctnofth.  pro  Ctef.’p.  486,487. 
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opportunity  of  diftreffing  Athens  another  way.  He  knew  that 
this  city,  from  the  barrenncfs  of  Attica,  dood  in  greater  want 
of  foreign  corn  than  any  other  *.  Todifpofeat  aifcretion  of 
their  tranfports,  and  by  that  means  ftarve  Athens,  he  marches 
towards  Thrace,  from  whence  that  city  imported  the  greated 
part  of  its  provifions,  with  an  intention  to  befiege  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience  during 
his  abfenee,  he  left  his  fon  Alexander  in  it,  with  fovereign 
authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  young 
prince  gave,  even  at  that  time,  fome  proofs  of  his  courage; 
having  defeated  certain  neighbouring  ftates,  fubjedt  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  who  had  confidered  the  king’s  abfenee  as  a  very  proper 
time  for  executing  the  defign  they  had  formed  of  revolting. 
This  happy  fuccefs  of  Alexander’s  firth  expeditions  was 
highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  ear¬ 
ned:  of  what  might  be  expedited  from  him.  But  fearing  left, 
allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  lie  fnould  abandon  himfelf 
inconfiderately  to  bis  vivacity  and  fire,  he  fent  for  him,  in 
order  to  become  his  mader,  and  form  him  in  perfon  for  the 
trade  of  war. 

Demodhenes  feiil  continued  his  invedlives  againft  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Athenians,  whom  nothing  could  roufe  from  their 
lethargy;  and  alfo  againft  the  avarice  of  the  orators,  who,  brib¬ 
ed  by  Philip,  arnufed  the  people  iJpon  tiie  Ipecious  pretence 
of  a  peace  he  had  fworn  to,  and  however  violated  openly  every 
day,  by  the  enterprises  he  formed  againft  the  commonwealth. 
This  is  the  fubjedt  of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 

ft  “  Whence  comes  it,”  fays  lie,  “  that  all  the  Greeks  for- 
“  merly  panted  fo  ftrongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  fo  ea- 
11  geriy  into  lervitude?  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  prevail- 
“  ed  at  that  time  among  the  people  what  prevails  no  longer 
ct  among  us;  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of  the 
“  Perlians;  which  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece;  which 
“  never  added  inconfiftently  on  any  occafion  either  by  lea  or 
“  by  land;  but  which,  being  now  extinguifhed  in  every  heart,. 
“  has  entirely  ruined  onr  affairs,  and  fubverted  the  condiiu- 
“  tion  of  Greece.  It  is  that  common  hatred,  that  general  de- 
“  teftation,  in  which  they  held  every  perion  who  bad  a  foul 
“  abiedt  enough  to  fell  himfelf  to  any  man  who  dehred  either 
“  to  er.flave,-  or  even  corrupt  Greece,  In  thofe  times,  to  ac- 
“  eept  of  a  p re fen'c  was  a  capital  crime,  winch  never  failed  ct 
“  being  punilhed  vvilh  death.  Neither  their  orators  nor  their 


ft  Philip  iii.  p.  90. 
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“  generals  exercifed  the  fcandalous  traffic,  now  become  f» 
common  h>  Athens,  where  a  price  is  fet  upon  every  thing, 
“  and  where  all  things  are  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

*  “  In  thofe  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  a  perftft  union, 
“  founded  on  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  defire  of 
“  preferving  and  defending  the  common  liberty.  But  in  this 
“  age,  the  dates  abandon  one  another,  and  give  themfelves 
“  "P  to  reciprocal  didruds  and  jealoufies.  All  of  them,  with- 
“  out  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedtemo- 
i‘  n>aris,  Arcaoians,  and  ourfelves  no  lefs  than  others;  all,  all, 
1  lay,  form  a  feparate  intered;  and  this  is  it  that  renders 
“  the  common  enemy  fo  powerful. 

t  “  f  he  fafety  of  Greece  confids  therefore  in  uniting 
“  together  againd  this  common  enemy,  if  that  be  poffible. 
“  put  at  lead,  as  to  what  concerns  each  of  us  in  particular,  this 
“  incontedable  maxim  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  hold,  that 
Pmlip  attacks  you  actually  at  this  tune;  that  he  has  infring¬ 
ed  the  peace;  that  by  feizing  upon  all  the  fortreffes  around 
}  ou,  he  opens  and  prepares,  tue  way  for  attacking  you  your- 
“  leives;  and  that  he  condders  us  as  his  mortal  enemies,  be¬ 
came  he  Knows  that  we'onijr  are  able  to  oppofe  the  ambiti¬ 
ous  defigns  lie  entertains  c»f  gralping  universal  power. 
t  “  Thefe  confequently  \ye  mud  oppofe  with  all  imaginable 
“  v,gour;  and  for  that  purpofe  mud  fhip  off,  without  lofs  of 
time,  tne  necei.ary  aids  for  Cherfonefus  and  Byzantium; 
)ou  mud  provide  indantly  whatever  neceffaries  your  gene- 
“  rals  may  require;  in  fine,  you  mud  concert  together  on  filch 
“  means  as  are  mod  proper  to  fave  Greece,  which  is  now 
“  threatened  with  the  utmoft  danger.  §  Though  all  the  red 
of  the  Greeks',  O  Athenians,  diould  bow  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  yet. you  ought  to  perfid  in  fighting  always  for  the 
came  of  liberty.  After  ftich  preparations,  made  in  prefenee 
“  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  dates  to  fecond  us;  let 
“  us  acquaint  every  people  with  our  refolutions,  and  fend  am- 
oaffadois  to  Peloponnefus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  efpecially  to 
“  the  king  of  Perfia;  for  it  is  his  intered,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
“  check  the  career  of  that  man.” 

j.  he  .equel  will  inow,  tnat  Demodhenes’s  advice  wus  follow¬ 
ed  almoli  exadtly.  At  the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  this 
manner,  Philip  was  marching  towards  Cherfonefus.  He 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  a  conffderable 

*  Philipp-  iv.  p.  102.  t  Ibid.  iii.  p.  97. 
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city  of  Thrace.  *The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of 
troops  to  fuccour  that  place,  the  orators  prevailed  fo  far  by 
their  fpeeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
fleet.  This  general  was  univerfally  defpifed,  for  his  manners, 
opprefiionS,  and  mean  capacity  ;  but  intereft  and  credit  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  merit  on  this  occalion,  and  faction  prevailed 
again  ft  the  counfels  of  the  moll  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as 
happens  but  too  often.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  ralhnefs  of 
the  choice  which  had  been  made  :  f  but  what  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  general,  whofe  abilities  were  as  fmall  as  his  voluptu* 
oufnefs  was  great ;  who  took  along  with  him  in  his  military 
expeditions,  a  band  of  muflcians,  both  vocal  ano  inftrumental, 
who  were  in  bis  pay,  which  was  levied  out  of  the  monies  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet !  In  fhort,  the  cities  them- 
felves,  to  whofe  fuccour  he  was  fent,  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
come  into  their  harbours  ;  fo  that  his  fidelity  being  univerf?.l- 
ly  fufpe&ed,  he  was  obliged  to  fail  from  coaft  to  coalt,  buying 
the  allies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy. 

£  In  the  mean  time  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Pe- 
rinthus  with  great  vigour.  He  had  30,000  cholen  troops,  and 
military  engines  of  all  kinds  without  number.  He  bad  raifed 
towers  80  cubits  high,  which  far. out-topped  thole  of  the  Pe- 
rftithians.  Pie  therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in  battering 
their  walls.  On  one  fide  he  {hook  the  foundations  of  them 
by  fubterraneous  mines;  and  on  the  other,  he  beat  down  whole 
angles  of  it  with  his  battering-rams:  nor  did  the  befieged  make 
a  lefs  vigorous  refiftance  ;  for  as  foon  as  one  breach  was  made, 
Philip  was  furprifed  to  fee  another  wall  behind  it,  juft  raifed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  fent  them  all  the  fuccours  necef- 
fary.  The  Afiatic  fatraps,  or  governors,  by  the  king  ofPer- 
fia’s  order,  whofe  afftftance  we  obferved  the  Athenians  had 
requefted,  likewife  threw  forces  into  the  place.  Philip,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deprive  the  beiieged  of  the  fuccours  the  Byzantines 
gave  them,  went  in  perlon  to  form  the  fiege  of  that  important 
city,  leaving  half  his  army  to  carry  on  that  of  Perinthus. 

Pie  was  defirous  to  appear,  in  outward  fliow,  very  tender  of 
giving  umorage  to  the  Athenians,  whofe  power  he  dreaded, 
and  whona  he  endeavoured  to  amuie  with  fine  words.  At  the 
times  we  now  fpeak  of,  Philip,  by  way.  or  precaution  againft 
their  difguft  of  his  meafures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  refentments,  by 
• 

*  Plutarch  in  Phoc.  p.  747.  t  -A-then.  1-  P-  53°. 
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reproaching  them,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  for  their  infraction 
of  the  feveral  treaties,  which  he  boafts  he  had  obferved  very 
religioufiy.  This  piece  he  interfperfed  very  artfully  (for  he  was 
a  great  mailer  of  eloquence)  with  fuch  complaints  and  menaces, 
as  are  bell  calculated  to  reltrain  mankind,  either  from  a  piinci- 
ple  of  fear  or  Ihame.  This  letter  is  a  mailer-piece  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  A  majeftic  and  perfuafive  vivacity  fhines  in  every  part 
of  it  ;  a  ftrength^and  jullnefs  of  reafoning,  fuftained  through- 
cut  ;  a  plain  and  unaffected  declaration  of  fads,  each  of  which 
is  followed  by  its  natural  confequence  ;  a  delicate  irony ;  iri 
fine,  that  noble  and  concife  llyle  fo  proper  for  crowned  heads. 
We  might  here  very  juttly  apply  to  Philip  what  was  faid  of 
Csefar*,  “  That  he  handled  the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the 
“  fword.” 

This  letter  is  fo  long,  and  befides  is  filled  with  fo  great  a 
number  of  private  fads,  though  each  of  thefe  are  important, 
that  it  will  not  admit  ot  being  reduced  to  extrails,  or  to  have 
a  conneiled  abridgment  made(of  it.  I  (hall  therefore  cite  but 
one  paffage,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
reft. 

“  At  the  time  of  our  moll  open  ruptures,”  fays  Philip  to 
the  Athenians,  “  you  went  no  further  than  to  fit  out  priva- 
“  teers  againll  me  ;  to  feize  and  fell  the  merchants  that  came 
“  to  trade  in  my  dominions  ;  to  favour  any  party  that  oppofed 
“  my  meafures  ;  and  to  infell  the  places  fubjeil  to  me  by  your 
“  hoftilities  :  but  now  you  carry  hatred  and  injuftice  to  fuch 
“  prodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Per- 
“  fian,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war  againft  me.  This 
“  muft  appear  a  moll  aftoniftiing  circumftance  ;  for  before  he 
“  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  you  had 
“  refolved,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  that  in  cafe  he  Ihould 
“  attempt  any  new  enterprife,  you  then  would  invite  me,  in 
“  common  with  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces 
4i  againft  him.  And  neverthelefs,  at  this  time  you  carry  your 
“  hatred  to  fuch  an  height,  as  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  him 
V  againft  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerlyyour  fathers  im- 
“  puted  to  Pififtratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  having  re- 
“  quefted  the  fuccour  of  the  Perfians  againft  the  Greeks,  and 
“  yet  you  do  not  blulh  to  commit  a  thing  which  you  were  per- 
“  petually  condemning  in  the  perfon  of  your  tyrants.” 

Philip’s  letter  did  him  as  much  fervice  as  a  good  manifelto, 
and  gave  his  penfioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  jufti- 
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fying  him  to  the  people,  who  were  very  defirous  of  eafing  them- 
felves  of  political  inquietudes,  and  greater  enemies  to  expence 
and  labour  than  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  The  boundlefs 
ambition  of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demofthenes, 
were  perpetually  clafhing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor  a 
truce  between  them.  The  one  covered  very  indullrioufly  with 
a  fpecious  pretence  his  enterprifes  and  infraftions  of  treaty  ; 
and  the  other  endeavoured  as  ftrongly  to  reveal  the  true  mo¬ 
tives  of  them  to  a  people,  whofe  refolutions  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  refpeft  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occafion  De- 
moflhenes  was  fenfible  how  vaftly  neceffary  it  was  to  erafe,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  the  firft  impreffions  which  the  perufal  of  this 
letter  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  that  zealous  patriot  immediately  afeends  the  tribunal. 
He  at  firft  fpeaks  in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  which  is  often 
snore  than  half,  and  fometimes  the  whole  proof  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  He  affixes  to  the  heavy  complaints  of  Philip 
the  idea  of  an  exprefs  declaration  of  war  ;  then,  to  animate  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the  refolution 
with  which  he  infpires  them,  he  aflures  them,  that  all  things 
portend  the  ruin  of  Philip  ;  gods,  Greeks,  Perfians,  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  even  Philip  himfc-lf.  Demofthenes  does  not  obferve 
in  this  harangue  the  exadt  rules  of  refutation  ;  he  avoids  con- 
tefting  fa&s,  which  might  have  been  difad vantageous,  fo  hap¬ 
pily  had  Philip  difpofed  them,  and  fo  well  had  he  fupported 
them,  by  proofs  that  feemed  unanfwcrable. 

*  The  conclufion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  ar gut 
ments  is  this :  “Convinced  by  thefe  truths,  O  Athenians,  and 
“  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  we  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  af- 
c<  firm  that  we  enjoy  peace  (for  Philip  has  now  declared  war 
e<  againft  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  fame  by  his 
“  conduft),  you  ought  nfct  to  fpare  either  the  public  treafure, 
et  or  the  poffeffions  of  private  perfons  ;  but  when  occafion  fhall 
“  require,  hafte  to  your  refpeftive  flandards,  and  fet  abler 
“  generals  at  your  head  than  thofe  you  have  hitherto  employed. 
“  For  no  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  farire  men, 
“  who  have  ruined  your  affairs,  will  have  abilities  to  reftore' 
“  them  to  their  former  happy  fituation.  Think  how  infamous' 
“  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  fhould  contemn  dangers  to 
“  fuch  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he 
“  fhould  rufh  into  the  midft  of  combats,  and  return  from 
“  battle  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  that  Athenians,  whofe 

• 
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hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impofe  laws  on 
“  others  fword  in  hand;  that  Athenians,  I  fay,  merely  through 

dejection  of  fpirit  and  indolence,  fhould  degenerate  from  the 
“  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and  abandon  the  intereft  of  their 
“  country  !” 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair,  news  was 
brought  of  the  fhameful  reception  Chares  had  met  with  from 
the  allies,  which  raifed  a  general  murmur  among  the  people, 
who  now,  fired  with  indignation,  greatly  repented  their  having 
fent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then  rofe  up,  and  told  th  ; 
people,  “  That  they  ought  not  to  be  exafperated  at  the  diffi- 
“  dence  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals  v,  ho 
“  had  oecafioned  it.  For  it  is  thefe,”  continued  he,  “  who  rcu- 
“  der  you  odious,  and  formidable  even  to  thefe  who  cannot  fave 
“  themfelves  from  deftrudfion  without  your  affiftance.”  And 
indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  a  general 
without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  His  whole  merit  con- 
fifted  in  having  gained  a  great  afeendant  over  the  people  by 
the  haughty  and  bold  air  he  affumed.  His  prefumption  con¬ 
cealed  his  incapacity  from  himfelf ;  and  a  fordid  principle  of 
avarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprifes. 

*The  people,  ftruck  with  this  difeourfe,  immediately  chang¬ 
ed  their  opiuion,  and  appointed  Phocion  himfelf  to  command 
a  body  of  frefh  troops,  in  order  to  fuccour  the  allies  in  the 
Hellefpont.  This  choice  contributed  chiefly  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Byzantium.  Phocion  had  already  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation,  not  only  for  his  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  much  more  for  his  probity  and  difintereftednefs.  The  By¬ 
zantines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him  with  joy, 
and  lodged  his  foldiers  in  their  houfes,  as  their  own  brothers 
,  and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  foldiers,  ftruck  witli 
the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmoft  pru¬ 
dence  and  modefty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their 
conduft .  Nor  were  they  lefs  admired  for  their  courage  ;  and 
;  in  all  the  attacks  they  fuftained,  difeovered  the  utmoft  intre¬ 
pidity,  which  danger  feemed  only  to  improve,  f  Phocion’s 
prudence,  feconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  foon  forced 
Philip  to  abandon  his  defign  upon  Byzantium  and  Perinthus. 
He  was  beat  out  of  the  Hellefpont,  which  diminifhed  very 
much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought 
invincible,  and  nothing  been  able  to  oppofe  him.  Phocion  took 
Tome  of  his  fhips,  recovered  many  /ortreffes  which  he  had  gar- 
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rifoned,  and  having  made  feveral  defcents  into  different  parts 
of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body 
of  forces  affembling  to  check  his  progrels,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  after  having  been  wounded. 

*  The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  tefb'fied  their  gratitude  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preferved 
by  Demoflhenes  in  one  of  his  orations,  the  fubftance  of  which 

I  fhall  repeat  here.  “  Under  Bofphoricus  the  pontiff,  Dama- 
getus-j-,  after  having  defired  leave  of  the  fenate  to  fpeak, 

“  faid,  in  a  full  affembly:  Inafmuch  as  in  times  pail  the  con- 
"  tinual  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the  By- 
zantincs  and  Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  their  com- 
"  mon  origin,  has  never  failed  upon  any  cccafion;  that  this 
“  benevolence,  fo  often  fignalized,  has  lately'  difplayed  itfelf, 
“  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  de- 
“  flroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  battered  our  walls,  burned 
"  our  country,  cut  down  our  forefls;  that  in  a  feafon  of  fo 

II  great  calamity,  this  beneficent  people  fuccoured  us  with  a 
'■  fleet  of  120  fail,  furnifhed  with  provifions,  arms,  and  forces; 
“  that  they  fared  us  from  the  greatell  danger;  in  fine,  that 
“  they  reflored  us  to  the  quiet  pofitfiion  of  our  government, 
“  our  laws,  and  cur  tombs:  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians 
“  grant,  by'  decree,  the  Athenians  to  fettle  in  the  countries  be- 
“  longing  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium;  to  marry'  in  them,  to 
“  purchafe  lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  cf  citizens; 
“  they  alfo  grant  them  a  diftinguifhed  place  at  public  fhows, 
“  and  the  right  of  fitting  both  in  the  fenate  and  the  affembly 
“  of  the  people,  next  to  the  pontiffs:  and  further,  that  every 
“  Athenian  who  fhall  think  proper  to  fettle  in  either  of  tire 
“  two  cities  above-mentioned,  fhall  be  exempted  from  taxes  of 
“  any  kind:  that  in  the  harbours,  three  flatues  of  16  cubits 
“"each  fhall  be  fet  up,  which  flatues  fhall  reprefent  the  people 
“  cf  Athens  crowned  by  thofe  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus: 
“  And  befides,  that  prefents  fhall  be  fent  to  the  four  folemn 
“  games  of  Greece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the 
“  Athenians,  fhall  there  be  proclaimed;  fo  that  the  fame  ce- 
“  remony  may  acquaint  all  the  Greeks,  both  with  the  mag- 
“  nanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perin- 
“  thians  and  Byrzantines.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Cherfonefus  made  a  like  decree,  the  te¬ 
nor  of  which  is  as  follows:  “Among  the  nations  inhabiting 
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“  the  Cherfonefus,  the  people  of  Seftos,  of  iElia,  of  Madytis, 
“  and  of  AlopeconUefus,  decree  to  the  people  and  fenate  of 
“  Athens,  a  crown  of  gold  of  60  talents* ;  and  eredl  two  altars, 
11  the  one  to  the  goddefs  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to  the 
“  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by  the  moil  glorious  of  all 
“  benefaftions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of 
“  Cherfonefus,  and  reftored  them  to  the  poffeffion  of  their 
“  country,  their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  temples:  an 
“  adt  of  beneficence,  which  they  fhall  fix  eternally  in  their 
“  memories,  and  never  ceafe  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmoft 
“  of  their  power.  All  which  they  have  refolved  in  full  fe- 
“  nate.” 

f  Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  By¬ 
zantium,  marched  againlt  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom 
he  had  received  fome  pevfonal  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  took 
his  fon  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians 
had  a  very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any 
difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty',  which  confifted  not  in 
gold  or  filver,  the  ufe  and  value  of  which  the  Scythians  were 
not  as  yet  fo  unhappy  as  to  know;  but  in  cattle,  in  horfes, 
and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Media, 
difputed  the  pafs  with  him,  lay'ing  claim  to  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  he  was  carrying  offi  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
battle,  and  a  very  bloody  one  was  fought,  in  which  great  num¬ 
bers  on  each  fide  were  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  king  himfelf 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  fame  thruft  had  his 
horfe  killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father’s  aid, 
and,  covering  him  with  his  ffiield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all 
who  attacked  him. 


SECTION  VI. 

PHTLIP  APPOINTED  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS. - 

ATHENIANS  AND  THEBANS  UNITE  AGAINST  HIM. - 

-HE  GAINS  A  BATTLE  AT  CHiERONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  confidered  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  as 
an  abfolute  rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  +  The 
king  of  Macedon,  who  was  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences 
of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
'vrhofe  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  made  overtures  of 

*  6000  French  crowns.  f  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  2,  3. 
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peace,  in  order  to  foften  their  refentments.  Phocion,  little 
fufpicious,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  uncertainty  of  military 
events,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  fhould  accept  his 
offers.  But  Demofthenes,  who  had  ftudied  more  than  Phocion 
the  genius  and  charadfer  of  Philip,  and  was  perfuaded  that, 
according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  his  only  view  was  to  amufe  and 
impofe  upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  lillening  to  his 
pacific  propofals. 

*  It  was  very  much  the  intereft  of  this  prince  to  terminate 
immediately  a  war,  which  gave  him  great  caufe  of  difquiet, 
and  particularly  diftreffed  him  by  the  frequent  depredations  of 
the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infefted  the  fea  bordering  upon 
his  dominions.  They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and 
prevented  Lis  fubjedts  from  exporting  any  of  the  products  of 
Macedonia  into  other  countries;  or  foreigners  from  importing 
into  his  kingdom  the  merchandife  it  wanted.  Philip  was  fen- 
fible  that  it  would  be  impofuble  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war,  and  free  himfelf  from  the  inconveniencies  attending  it, 
but  by  exerting  the  Theffalians  and  Thebans  to  break  with 
Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city,  with  any  advan¬ 
tage,  either  by  fea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time 
inferior  to  thofe  of  that  republic;  and  the  paffage  by  land  to 
Attica  would  be  fnlit  againft  him,  as  long  as  the  Theffalians 
fhould  refufe  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  fhould  oppofe  his 
paffage.  If,  with  the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare  war 
again!!  Athens,  he  fhould  afcri'oe  no  other  motive  for  it  than 
Lis  private  enmity,  be  was  very  fenfible  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  with  either  of  the  flates:  but  that  in  cafe  he  could  once 
prevail  with  them,  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon  the  fpeci- 
t  us  pretence  of  efpoufing  their  common  caufe,  he  then  hoped 
it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiefce  with  his  de- 
fircs,  either  by  perfuafion  or  deceit. 

This  was  his  aim,  the  fmalleff  traces  of  which  it  highly  con¬ 
cerned  him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  leaf!  opportu¬ 
nity  for  any  one  to  fufpeft  the  defign  he  meditated.  In  every 
city  he  rtta'ned  penfioners,  who  fent  him  notice  of  whatever 
paired,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great  ufe  to  him;  and  were 
accordingly  well  paid.  By  their  machinations  he  raifed  divi¬ 
sions  among  the  Qzolce  of  Locris,  otherwife  called  the  Locri- 
uns  of  Amphiffa,  from  their  capital  city:  their  country  was 
Situated  between  Aptolia  and  Phocis;  and  they  were  accufed 
of  having  profaned  a  fpot  of  facred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
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the  Cirrhean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Dclphos. 
The  reader  has  feen  that  a  like  caufe  of  complaint  occafioned 
the  firft  facred  war.  The  affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the 
Amphiddyons.  Had  Philip  employed  in  his  own  favour  any 
known  or  fufpicious  agent,  he  plainly  faw  that  the  Thebans 
and  the  Theffalians  would  infallibly  fufpedd  his  defign,  in  which 
cafe  all  parties  would  not  fail  to  (land  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  added  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  defigns 
by  perfons  in  the  dark,  which  entirely  prevented  their  taking 
air.  By  the  affiduity  of  his  penfioners  in  Athens,  he  had  cau- 
fed  iEfchines,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  Pylagori,  by  which  name  thofe  were  called, 
who  were  fent  by  the  feveral  Greek  cities  to  the  affembly  of 
the  Amphyddions.  The  inflant  he  came  into  it,  he  added  the 
more  effeddually  in  favour  of  Philip,  as  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
which  had  declared  openly  againlt  this  prince,  was  lefs  fuf- 
pedded.  Upon  his  remonllrances,  a  deputation  was  appointed, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  fpot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Amphiffians 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  lawful  poffeffors,  but 
which  they  now  were  accufed  of  ufurping,  by  a  mold  facrilegi- 
ous  add. 

Whilfd  the  Amphyddions  were  vifiting  the  fpot  of  ground  in 
quefdion,  the  Locrians  fall  upon  them  unawares,  pour  in  a 
/bo  wer  of  darts,  and  oblige  them  to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage 
drew  refentment  and  war  upon  thefe  Locrians.  Cottyphus, 
one  of  the  Amphyddions,  took  the  field  with  the  army  intend¬ 
ed  to  punifh  the  rebels;  but  many  not  coming  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  the  army  retired  without  adding.  In  the  following  af¬ 
fembly  of  the  Amphyddions,  the  affair- was  debated  very  feri- 
ouflv.  It  was  there  ALfchines  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and, 
by  a  fdudied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies,  or  reprefentatives, 
either  that  they  mull  a  fiefs  themfelves  to  fupport  foreign  fol- 
diers  and  punifh  the  rebels,  or  elfe  eledt  Philip  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  The  deputies,  to  fave  their  commonwealth  the  ex¬ 
pence,  and  fee ure  them  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war, 
refolved  the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  “  am- 
“  baffadors  were  fent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  in  the  name 
“  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphyddions,  implore  his  affiilance;  be- 
“  feech  him  not  to  negledd  the  caufe  of  that  god,  which  the 
“  impious  Amphiffians  make  their  fport;  and  notify  to  him, 
“  that  for  this  purpofe  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  council  of  the 
“  Amphyddions,  eledd  him  for  their  general,  with  full  power 
*s  to  add  as  he  fhall  think  proper.” 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  afpired,  the 

aim 
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aim  of  all  his  views,  and  end  of  all  the  engines  he  had  fet  at 
work  till  that  time.  He  therefore  did  not  lofea  moment,  but 
immediately  aflembles  his  forces,  and  marches,  by  a  feint,  to¬ 
wards  the  Cirrhsean  field,  forgetting  now  both  the  Cirrhaeans 
and  Locrians,  who  had  only  ferved  as  a  fpecious  pretext  for 
his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had  not  the  kaft  regard ;  he  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  Elatasa,  the  greatell  city  in  Phocis,  {landing 
on  the  river  Cephiffus,  and  the  mod  happily  fituated  for  the 
defign  he  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  began  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to, perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

*  This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  fpread 
a  terror  through  every  part  of  it.  The  next  morning  an  af- 
fembly  was  fummoned,  when  the»herald,  as  was  the  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Who  among  you  will  afcend 

the  tribunal:”  f  However,  no  perfon  appears  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  upon  which  he  repeated  the  invitation  feveral  times,  but 
ftill  no  one  rofe  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  orators  were 
prefent;  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the  country,  with 
repeated  cries,  conjured  fomebody  to  propofe  a  falutary  coun- 
fel:  for,  fays  Demofthenes,  from  whom  thefe  particulars  are 
taken,  whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  fpeaks  in  the  name 
of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  voice  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  this  general  filence,  occafioned  by  the  univerfal 
alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were  feized, 
Demofthenes,  animated  at  the  fight  of  the  great  danger  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  were  in,  afcends  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and 
•endeavours  to  revive  the  drooping  Athenians,  and  infpire  them 
with  fentiments  fuitable  to  the  prefent  conjuncture,  and  the 
neceffities  of  the  ftate.  Excelling  equally  in  politics  and  elo¬ 
quence,  by  the  extent  of  his  fuperior  genius,  he  immediately 
forms  a  council,  which  includes  all  that  was  necefiary  for  the 
Athenians  to  adt  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  fea. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Thebans,  which  he  therefore  endeavours  to  (liow. 
They  imagined  that  people  were  inviolably  attached,  both  from 
intereft  and  inclination,  to  Philip;  but  he  proves  to  them, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity 
to  declare  againft  that  monarch;  and  that  the  conqueft  of 
Elataea  has  apprifed  them  of  what  they  are  to  expedt  from  him. 
On  the  other  fide,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans  as  their 
molt  ancient  and  moil  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could 


*  Demofth.  pro.  Ctef.  p.  501 — ,504.  f  Diod,  1.  xvi.  p.  474 — 477- 
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not  prevail  with  themfelves  to  afford  them  the  leaf!  aid  in  the 
extreme  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  mud  be 
confeffed,  that  there  had  always  been  a  declared  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rofe  fo  high,  that 
Pindar  was  fentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  conilderable 
fine,  for  having  *  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his 
poems.  Demofthenes,  notwithftanding  that  prejudice  had 
taken  fucli  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  declares 
in  their  favour;  and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that  their  own 
interefl  lies  at  flake;  and  that  they  could  not  pleafe  Philip 
more,  than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which 
would  open  him  a  free  paffage  to  Athens. 

Demofthenes  afterwards  difcovers  to  them  the  views  of  Philip 
in  taking  that  city.  “  What  then  is  his  delign,  and  wherefore 
“  did  he  poffefs  himfelf  of  Elataea?  He  is  defirous,  on  one 
“  fide,  to  encourage  thofe  of  his  faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  in- 
“  fpire  them  with  greater  boldnefs,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
l:  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his  power  and  forces  around 
“  that  city.  On  the  other  fide,  he  would  ftrike  unexpedledly 
“  the  oppofite  faftion,  and  flun  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may 
**  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  it  either  by  terror  or  force. 
“  Philip,”  fays  he,  “  prefcribes  the  manner  in  which  you 
“  ought  to  aft,  by  the  example  he  himfelf  fcts  you.  Affem- 

ble,  under  Eleufis,  a  body  of  Athenians,  of  an  age  fit  for 
“  fervice;  and  fupport  thefc  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  flep 
“  you  will  fhow  all  Greece,  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  de- 
“  fend  yourfelves;  and  infpire  your  partifans  in  Thebes  with 
“  fuch  refolution,  as  may  enable  them  both  to  fupport  their 
“  reafons,  and  to  make  head  againft  the  oppofite  party,  when 
“  they  fhall  perceive,  that  as  thofe  who  fell  their  country  to 
“  Philip  have  forces  in  Elatasa  ready  to  affift  them  upon  oc- 
“  cafion;  in  like  manner  thofe,  who  were  willing  to  fight  for 
“  the  prefervation  of  their  own  liberties,  have  you  at  their 
“  gates  ready  to  defend  them  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.”  De¬ 
mofthenes  added,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  fend 
ambafiadors  immediately  to  the  different  ftates  of  Greece,  and  to 
the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common  league 
againft  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  falutary  counfel  was  followed  in  every 


*  He  had  called  Athens  a  flourilhing  and  renowned  city,  the  bulwark 
of  Greece.  A tvag/zi  Kai  Aofiipoi,  'Et.Xxdos  tgeiffta,  y\etvai  ’AS-qvat.  But 
the  Athenians  not  only  indemnified  the  poet,  and  lent  hint  money  to 
pay  his  fine,  but  even  eredled  a  ftatute  in  honour  of  him. 
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particular;  and  in  confequence  thereof  a  decree  was  formed, 
in  which,  after  enumerating  the  feveral  enterprises  by  which 
Philip  had  infringed  the  peace,  it  continues  thus:  “  For  this 
“  reafon  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the 
“  magnanimity  of  their  anceftors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of 
“  Greece  to  the  fafety  of  their  own  country,  have  refolved, 
“  that  after  offering  up  prayers  and  facrifices,  to  call  down  the 
“  affiftance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  demi-gods  of  Athens  and 
“  Attica,  200  fail  of  fhips  Thall  be  put  to  fea.  That  the  admi- 
“  ral  of  their  fleet  fhall  go,  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  cruife  on 
“  the  other  fide  of  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae;  at  the  fame  time 
“  that  the  land-generals,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of 

horfe  and  foot,  (hall  march  and  encamp  in  the  neighbour- 
“  hood  of  Eleulis.  That  ambaffadors  fhall  likewil'e  be  fent 
“  to  the  other  Greeks;  but  firft  to  the  Thebans,  as  thefe  are 
e<  mod  threatened  by  Philip.  Let  them  be  exhorted  not  to 
“  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  maintain  courageoufly 
“  their  particular  independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of  all 
“  Greece.  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  for- 
“  merly  fome  motives  of  difcontent  might  have  cooled  the  reci- 
“  procal  friendfhip  between  them  and  us,  the  Athenians  how- 
“  ever,  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  paft  tranfaftions,.  will 
“  now  affift  them  with  men,  money,  darts,  and  all  kind  of  mili- 
<e  tary  weapons;  perfuaded,  that  fuch  as  are  natives  of  Greece 
“  may,  very  honourably,  difpute  with  one  another  for  pre-emi- 
“  nence;  but  that  they  can  never,  without  fullying  the  glory 
“  of  the  Greeks,  and  derogating  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancef- 
“  tors,  fuffer  a  foreigner  to  defpoil  them  of  that  pre-eminenee, 
“  nor  confent  to  fo  ignominious  a  flavery.” 

*  Demofthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embafly,  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out  for  Thebes;  and  indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  lofe, 
fince  Philip  might  reach  Attica  in  two  days.  This  prince  alfo 
.fent  ambaffiidors  to  Thebes.  Among  thefe  f  Python  was  the 
chief,  who  diftinguiihed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  lively  perfuafive 
eloquence,  which  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  withftand ;  fo  that 
the  reft  of  the  deputies  were  mere  novices  in  comparifon  to 
him:  however,  he  here  met  with  a  fuperior.  J  And  indeed, 
Demofthenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  fervices  he 
had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  ftrongly  on  this, 

*  Plut.  in  Demofth.  p.  853,  854. 

f  This  Python  was  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  had  prefented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  their  city ;  after  which  he  went  over  to  Philip. 
Demofth.  p.  193.  743. 

{  Demofth.  in  orat.  pro  Coron.  p.  509. 

and 
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and  places  the  happy  fuccefs  of  fo  important  a  negotiation  at 
the  head  of  his  political  exploits. 

*  It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw 
the  Thebans  into  the  alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  At¬ 
tica,  and  covered  it;  had  troops  excellently  well  difciplined,- 
and  had  been  confidered,  from  the  famous  viftories  of  Leuftra 
and  Mantinea,  among  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece,  as  thofe 
who  held  the  firft  rank  for  valour  and  ability  in  war.  To 
effect  this  was  no  very  eafy  matter;  not  only  becaufe  of  the 
great  fervice  Philip  had  lately  done  them  during  the  war  of 
Phocis,  but  likewife  becaufe  of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy 
of  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Philip’s  deputies  fpoke  firft.  Thefe  difplayed  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  the  kindneffes  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans, 
and  the  innumerable  evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them 
fuffer.  They  reprefented  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  the  great 
benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  wafte,  the  flocks, 
goods,  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried  into  their  city; 
whereas,  by  joining  in  league  with  the  Athenians,  Bceotia 
would  thereby  become  the  ieat  of  war,  and  would  alone  fuffer 
the  Ioffes,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all  the  other  calamities 
which  are  the  inevitable  confequences  of  it.  They  concluded 
with  requefting,  either  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces 
with  thofe  of  Philip  againft  the  Athenians;  or,  at  leaft,  per¬ 
mit  him  to  pafs  through  their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  juft  indignation  at  the  breach 
of  faith  and  ufurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  fufficiently  ani¬ 
mated  Demofthenes:  but  the  fight  of  an  orator,  who  teemed 
to  difpute  with  him  the  fuperiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his 
zeal,  and  heightened  his  vivacity  ftill  more.  To  the  captious 
arguments  of  Python  he  oppofed  the  actions  themfelves  of 
Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elataea,  which  evi¬ 
dently  difcovered  his  defigns.  He  reprefented  him  as  a  reft- 
lefs,  enterprifing,  ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had 
formed  the  defign  of  enflaving  all  Greece;  but  who,  to  fucceed 
the  better  in  his  fchemes,  was  determined  to  attack  the  differ* 
ent  ftates  of  it  fingly:  a  prince,  whofe  pretended  beneficence 
was  only  a  fnare  for  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  did  not  know 
him,  in  order  to  difarm  thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  public  liberty 
might  be  an  obftacle  to  his  enterprifes.  He  proved  to  them, 
that  the  conqueft  of  Attica,  fo  far  from  fatiating  the  immeaf- 
nrable  avidity  of  .this  ufurper,  would  only  give  him  an  oppor- 


*  Demoflh.  in  orat.  pro  Coron.  p.  J09. 
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tunity  of  fubjecting  Thebes,  and  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  therefore  the  interefts  of  the  two  commonwealths  being 
henceforward  infeparable,  they  ought  to  erafe  entirely  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  former  diviftons,  and  unite  their  forces  to 
repel  the  common  enemy. 

*  The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  ftrong 
eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fays  an  hiftorian,  blowing  into 
their  fouls  like  an  impetuous  wind,  rekindled  there  fo  warm  a 
zeal  for  their  country,  and  fo  mighty  a  pafiion  for  liberty,  that 
banifhing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  prudence,  or 
gratitude,  his  difeourfe  tranfported  and  ravifhed  them  like  a  fit 
of  enthufiafm,  and  infiamed  them  folely  with  the  love  of  true 
glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  mighty  afeendant  which 
eloquence  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  efpecially  when  it  is 
heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One 
ftngle  man  fvvayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the  affemblies  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  equally  loved,  refpected, 
and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  difconcerted  by  the  union  of  thefe  two  nations, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  requeft  them  not  to  levy 
2n  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.  However, 
they  were  too  juftly  alarmed  and  exafperated  to  liften  to  any 
accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of 
a  prince  whofe  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  confequence, 
preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and 
the  foldiery  difeovered  incredible  ardour.  However,  many 
evil-difpofed  perfons  endeavoured  to  extinguifh  or  damp  it,  by 
relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible  predictions,  which  the  prieftefs 
ofDelphos  was  faid  to  have  uttered:  but  Demofthenes,  con¬ 
fiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonder¬ 
fully  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  defired 
only  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  would  not  fuller  them  to  be 
amufed  with  thefe  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on 
this  occafion  he  faid,  that  the  prieftefs  Phillippized,  meaning, 
that  it  was  Philip’s  money  that  infpired  the  prieftefs,  opened 
her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  fpeak  whatever  ftie  thought 
proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epaminondas, 
and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  confidered  thefe  oracles 
and  predictions  as  idle  fcare-crows,  and  confuted  only  their 
reafon.  The  Athenian  army  fet  out  immediately,  and  march¬ 
ed  to  Eleufis  ;  and  the  Thebans,  furprifed  at  the  diligence  of 

*  Theopoc.'  npud  Plut.  in  vit.  Dcmofth.  p.  854- 
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their  confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  < 

Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
the  Thebans  from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor  to  draw  the  latter 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  affembles  all  his  forces,  and  enters 
Bosotia.  Kis  army  confided  of  30,000  foot  and  20oohorfe: 
that  of  his  enemy  was  not  quite  fo  numerous.  The  valour  of 
the  troops  might  have  been  faid  to  have  been  equal  on  both 
frdes ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  fo.  And  indeed, 
what  warrior  was  comparable  to  Philip  at  that  time?  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous  Athenian  captains,  were  not 
his  fuperiors.  Phocion,  indeed,  might  have  oppofed  him  ; 
but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  agair.ft 
bis  advice,  the  contrary  fadlion  had  excluded  him  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  had  appsinted  generals  Chares,  univerfally  defpifed, 
and  Lyficles,  diflinguifhed  for  nothing  but  his  rath  and  daring 
audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  fuch  leaders  as  thefe,  by  the 
means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  ilates. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chxronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia. 
Philip  gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  fon  Alexander, 
who  was  then  but  16  or  17  years  old,  having  polled  his  ablefl 
officers  near  him  ;  and  tool:  the  command  of  the  right  wing- 
upon  himfelf.  In  the  oppolite  army,  the  Thebans  formed  the 
right  wing,  and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  fun-rife,  the  flgnal  was  given  on  both  fides,  The  battle 
was  bloody,  and  the  vidlory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  fides  ex¬ 
erting  themfelves  with  aflonifhing  valour  and  bravery.  Alex¬ 
ander  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for  glory,  and 
endeavouring  to  fignalize  himfelf,  in  order  to  anfvver  the  confi¬ 
dence  his  father  had  repofed  in  him,  under  whole  eye  he  fought, 
in  quality  of  a  commander,  for  the  firil  time,  difcovered  in  this 
battle  all  the  capacity  which  could  have  been  cxpefted  from  a 
veteran  general,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  warrior. 
It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  reliftance,  the 
Tiered  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their 
army.  The  reil  of  the  troops  who  were  round  Alexander, 
being  encouraged  by  bis  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  to- yield 
to  his  fon,  charged  the  Athenians  with  great-vigoitr,  aud  began 
to  make  them  give  way.  However,  they  foon  refumed  their 
courage,  and  recovered  their  firft  poll.  *  Lyficles,  one  of  the 
two  generals,. having  broke  into  home  troops  which  formed  the 

*  Pclyzn.  Stratig.  lib.  iv. 
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centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himfelf  already  vi&ori- 
ou  s,  and  in  that  rafh  confidence  cried  out,  “  Come  on,  my 
“  lads,  let  us  purfue  them  into  Macedonia.”  Philip,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  Athenians,  inftead  of  feizing  the  advantage  of 
taking  his  phalanx  in  flank,  purfued  his  troops  too  vigoroufly, 
cried  out  with  a  calm  tone  of  voice,  “  The  Athenians  do  not 
1‘  know  how  to  conquer.”  Immediately  he  commanded  his 
phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence  ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  Athenians,  in  diforder,  were  wholly  intent  on  purfu- 
ing  thofe  they  had  broke,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx, 
and  attacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed 
them.  Dembftbenes,.who  was  a  greater  ftatefman  than  a  war¬ 
rior,  and  more  capable  of  giving  wholefome  counfel  in  his  ha¬ 
rangues  than  of  fupporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage, 
threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled  with  the  reft.  *It  is  even  faid, 
that  in  his  flight  his  robe  being  catched  by  a  bramble,  he  ima¬ 
gined  that  fome  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried 
out,  “  Spare. my  life.”  More  than  1000  Athenians  were  left 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  2000  taken  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator.  The  lofs  was  as  great 
on  the  Theban  fide. 

Philip,  after  having  fet  up  a  trophy,  and  offered  to  the  gods 
a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving  for  his  victory,  diftributed  rewards 
to  the  officers  and  foldiers,  each  according  to  his  merit  and 
the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  ftiows,  that  it  is  much  eafier 
to  overcome  an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  one’s  felf,  and  triumph 
over  one’s  own  paffions.  Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  en¬ 
tertainment,  which  he  had  given  his  officers,  being  equally 
tranfported  with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the 
fpot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  infulting  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turned  into  a 
fong  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  Demofthenes  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  .this  war  ;  and  fung  thus,  him¬ 
felf  beating  time,  “  Demofthenes  the  Peanian,  fon  of  Demoft¬ 
henes,  has  faid.”  Every  body  was  knocked  to  fee  the  king  dif- 
honour  himfelf  by  this  behaviour,  and  fully  hrs  glory  by  an 
adtion  fo  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  but  no  one  open¬ 
ed  his  bps  about  it.  Demades  the  orator,  whole  foul  was  free, 
though  his  body  was  a  prifouer,  was  the  only  perfon  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  indecency  of  his  conduct, 
telling  him,  “  Ah,  Sir,  fince  fortune  has  given  you  the  part 


*  Plut.  in  vit.  dcccm.  orat.  p.  845. 
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“  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  afhamed  to  aft  that  of  Ther- 
“  fites  Thefe  words,  fpoke  with  fo  generous  a  liberty, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  made  him  turn  them  inward  :  and,  fo 
far  from  being  difpleafed  with  Demaaes,  he  efteemed  him  the 
more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  and  friend- 
fhip,  and  conferred  all  poffible  honours  upon  him. 

From  this  moment  Philip  feemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his 
difpofiticn  and  behaviour,  as  if,  fays  *an  hiftorian,  the  conver- 
fation  of  Demades  had  foftened  his  temper,  and  introduced  him 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  graces.  He  difmif- 
fed  all  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ranfom,  and  gave 
the  greateft  part  of  them  clothes  j  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  fo  powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Athens  by 
that  kind  treatment  :  in  which,  fays-  Polybiusf,  he  gained 
a  fecond  triumph,  more  glorious  for  himfelf,  and  even  more 
advantageous  than  the  firll ;  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage  had 
prevailed  over  none  but  thofe  who  were  prefent  in  it ;  but  on 
this  cccafion,  his  kindnefs  and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole 
city,  and  fubjefted  every  heart  to  him;  He  renewed  with  the 
Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendihip  and  alliance,  and 
granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  ftroiig  gar- 
rifon  in  Thebes. 

d  We  are  told  that  Ifocrates,  the  mod  celebrated  rhetori¬ 
cian  of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmoft  tender- 
nefs,  could  not  furvive  the  lofs  and  ignominy  with  which  if, 
was  covered,  by  the  lefs  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  The  in- 
ftant  he  received  the  news  of  it,  being  uncertain  what  ufe  Phi¬ 
lip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  free¬ 
man,  he  haftened  his  end  by  abftainiag  from  food.  He  was 
98  years  of  age.  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  elfewhere  of 
his  ftyle  and  of  his  works. 

Demofthenes  feemed  to  have  beer,  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
terrible  fiiock  which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which 
gave  its  power  fuch  a  wound,  as  it  never  recovered.  §  But  at 
the  very  inftant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  over¬ 
throw,  which  affefted  fo  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it 
would  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude,  feized  with 
terror  and  alarm,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal  again  ft 
the  man  whom  they  might  have  confidered  in  feme  meafure  as 
the  author  of  this  dreadful  calamity  ;  even  at  this  very  inftant, 


T 77 1  ry  As),a«2v  KaZt[uXr,S>i\,rn;  rot's  ’A rjuta';  Died, 

f  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  359.  f  Plut.  in  Ifocr.  p.  887. 

§  Demofthr  pro  Clef.  p.  514.  Plut.  in  Demofth.  p.  855. 
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I  fay,  the  people  fubrhitted  entirely  to  the  counfels  of  Demoft¬ 
henes.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  poft  guards,  to 
raife  the  walls,  and  to  repair  the  fofies,  were  all  in  confequence 
of  his  advice.  He  him. fell  was  appointed  to  fupply  the  city 
with  proviiions,  and  to  repair  the  walls  ;  which  latter  com- 
miffion  he  executed  witli  fo  much  generality,  that  it  acquired 
him  the  greateft  honour;  and  for  which,  at  the  requeft  of 
Ctefiphon,  a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for 
his  having  prefented  the  commonwealth  with  alum  of  money 
out  of  his  own  eftate,  fufncient  to  defray  what  was  wanting  of 
the  fums  for  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  prefent  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Cbaero- 
r.ea,  fuch  orators  as  oppofed  Demofthenes,  having  all  rifen 
up  in  concert  againft  him,  and  having  cited  him  to  take  his 
trial  according  to  lav,7,  the  people  net  only  declared  him  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  feveral  accufations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred 
mere  honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before;  fo  fl.ro ug¬ 
ly  did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  over¬ 
balance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  topunilh 
their  own  errors  and  omiffions  in  the  perfon  of  thefe  whofe 
prej  edits  were  often  rendered  abortive,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaiife  they  had  executed  them  too  flowly,  in  thus  crowning 
Demofthenes,  in  the  rnidft  of  a  public  calamity  which  he  alone 
feemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the  rnofl  glorious  ho¬ 
mage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wife  and  brave 
conduit,  they  feem  in  fome  mcafure  to  confefs  their  own  error, 
in  not  having  followed  his  counfel  neither  fully  nor  early 
enough  ;  and  to  confefs  themfelves  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  befallen  them. 

*  But  the  people  did  not  flop  here.  The  bones  of  fuch  as 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  having  been  brought 
to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they  appointed  Demofthenes  to  ccm- 
pofe  the  eulogium  of  thofe  brave  men  ;  a  manifefl  proof  that 
they  did  not  aferibe  to  him  the  ill  fu.ccefs  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Providence  only,  who  difpofes  of  human  events  at  pleasure  ; 
a  circumftance  which  was  e-xprcfsly  mentioned  in  the  inferip- 
tion  engraved  on  the  monument  of  thofe  illuflrious  deceafed 
warriors. 

This  earth  entombs  thofe  vitftims  to  the  ftatc 

Who  fell  a  glorious  facrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant-chains, 

*  Plut.  in  Dernoith.  p.  3j5-  Dcmoflh.  pro  Ctef.  p.  519,  520. 
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Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  efcape  the  yoke. 

This  Jupiter  decreed  :  no  effort,  mortals, 

Can  fave  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belongs  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes  with  never-ending  joy. 

*  Demofthenes  oppofed  iEfchines,  who  was  perpetually  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  having  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  battie  in 
queftion,  with  this  folid  anfwer:  “  Cenfure  me,”  fays  he,  “  for 
“  the  counfels  I  give  ;  but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  i’ll 
“  fuccefs  of  them  ;  for  it  is  the  fupr.  me  Being  who  conducts 
“  and  terminates  all  things  ;  whereas  it  is  from  the  nature  of 
“  the  counfel  itfelfthat  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  him 
“  who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in  favour 
e<  of  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  fince  it  is  God, 
“  and  not  myfelf,  who  dtlpofed  of  the  viftory.  But  if  you 
“  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert  myfelf  with  probity,  vigilance, 
“  and  an  adfivity  indefatigable,  and  fuperior  to  my  ftrength  : 
“  if  with  thefe  I  did  not  feck,  I  did  not  employ  every  me- 
“  thod  which  human  prudence  could  fuggeft  :  and  did  not  in* 
“  fpire  the  moll  neceffary  and  noble  refolutions,  fuch  as  were 
“  truly  worthy  of  Athenians  ;  flrow  me  this,  and  then  give 
“  what  fcopeyou  pleafe  to  your  accufations.” 

T  He  afterwards  ufes  the.  bold,  fublime  figure  following, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  moil  beautiful  paffage  in  his  ora¬ 
tion,  and  is  fo  highly  applauded  by  Longinus  £.  Demofthe¬ 
nes  endeavours  to  juftify  his  own  conduft,  and  prove  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  did  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle. 
He  is  not  fatisfied  with  merely  citing  in  a  frigid  manner  the 
example  of  the  great  men  who  had  fought  for  the  fame  caufe 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  before  Plataea  : 
no,  he  makes  a  quite  different  ufe  of  them,  fays  this  rhetori¬ 
cian  ;  and  on  a  fudden,  as  if  infpired  by  fome  god,  and  pof- 
felfed  with  the  fpirit  of  Apollo  himfelr,  cries  out,  fwearing  by 
thole  brave  defenders  of  Greece  :  e‘  No,  Athenians  !  you  have 
“  not  erred.  I  fwear  by  thofe  illuftrious  men  who  fought  on 
“  land  at  Marathon  and  Platcea  ;  at  fea  before  Salamin  and 
“  Artemiftum  ;  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  honoured  by  the 
“  commonwealth  with  the  folemn  rites  of  burial ;  and  not  thofe 
“  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  came  off 
“  vidtorious.”  Would  not, one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that 
by  changing  the  natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  grand  and  pa- 

*  Demofth.  pro.  Ctef.  p.  505.  ■)■  Ibid.  p.  508. 

+  Longin.  de  fublim'  c,  xiv. 
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thetic  manner  of  affirming  by  oatbs  of  fo  extraordinary  a  na¬ 
ture,  he  deifies,  in  fome  meafure,  t’nofe  ancient  citizens  ;  and 
makes  ali  who  die  in  the  fame  glorious  manner  fo  many  gods, 
by  whofe  names  it  is  proper  to  fwear  ? 

I  have  already  obferved  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt 
tliefe  #  orations,  fpoken  in  a  mod  folenrn  manner,  to  the  glory 
of  thofe  who  loti  their  lives  in  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  liberty", 
were  to  infpire  the  Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
their  country",  and  a  warm  de-fire  to  fgnalize  them  helves  in 
battle. 

-('Another  ceremony  obferved  with  regard  to  the  children  of 
thofe  whofe  fathers  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  lefs  effi¬ 
cacious  to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  feflival,  i.i  which  fhows  were  exhibited  to  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  an  herald  came  upon  the  flage,  and  producing  the  young 
orphans  drcffed  in  complete  armour,  he  faid  with  a  loud  voice  : 
“  Thefe  young  orphans,  whom  an  untimely  death  in  the 
“  midtl  of  dangers  has  deprived  c  i  their  ilhiftricus  fathers,  have 
®‘  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who- has  taken  care  of  them  till 
“  no  longer  in  a  Rate  of  infancy.  And  now  they  fend  them 
“  back,  armed,  cap-a-pee,  to  follow,  under  the  moil  happy 
“  aufpices,  their  own  affairs  ;  and  invite  each  of  them  to  eitut- 
M  late  each  other  in  ceferving  the  chief  employments  of  the 
“  Rate.”  By  fuch.  methods,  maitial  bravery,  the  love  of  one’s 
country,  and  a  tafte  for  virtue  and felid  glory,  arc  perpetuated 
in  a  Hate. 

ft  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chtsronea,  and  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Phi  ip,  that  JEfchines  drew  up  an 
accufal  ion  again-!  Ctefiphon,  or  rather  again!  Demoithenes  : 
but  the  caufe  was  not  pleaded  till  feven  or  eight  years  after, 
about  the  fifth  or  Sixth  year  of  the  rein!  of  Alexander.  I  ihail 
relate  the  event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon 
the  hiflory  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  caufe  ever  excited  fo  much  curiofit-y,  nor  was  pleaded 
with  fo  much  pomp.  ±  People  flocked  to  it  from  ail  parts, 


*  Demoflhenes,  in  his  oraticn  again!  Leptirres,  p.  562.  oaferves,  that 
the  Athenians  were  the  only  pc.  pie  who  eauled  funeral  orations  to  be 
fpoken  in  honour  of  fuch  persons  as  had  loft  their  lives  hi  the  defence 
of  their  country. 

|  iEfchin.  contra  Ctefiph.  p.  4,?2. 

f  Ad  quod  judicium  cancel  iu»  db.-ifur'  e  tota  Grate  ;a  fa  dins  effe.  Quid 
enimaiittam  vifenctum,  aut  tain  audiend.ini  fu.it,  quam  fummorum  ora¬ 
tor  um,  in  graviffima  caufa,  accurata  et  iniinicitirt  i.icerifa,  contemio  ! 
Cicer.  de  opt.  gen.  or-t,  n.  zz. 
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fays  Cicero,  and  they  had  great  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  for  what 
fight  could  be  nobler,  than  a  ccmrHdt  between  two  orators,  each 
of  them  excellent  in  his  way  ;  both  formed  by  nature,  improv¬ 
ed  bv  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dhTentions,  and  an  im¬ 
placable  animofity  againil  each  other  ? 

Tbefe  two  orations  have  always  been  confidered  as  the  mat- 
ter-pieces  of  antiquity,  eipecially  that  of  Demofthenes.  ^Ci¬ 
cero  bad  traullated  the  htter,  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  high  opinion 
he  entertained  cf  it.  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to 
that  performance  is  now  extant,  which  fufices  to  make  us  very- 
much  regret  the  lofs  of  the  reft. 

Amidft  the  numbevlefs  beauties  which  are  confuicuous  i:i 
every  part  cf  the'e  two  orations,  methinks'  there  appears ‘(ft  I 
maybe  allowed  to  cenfure  the  writings  cf foch  great  men)  a 
-coniiderable  error,  that  'very  much  leffens  their  perfection,  and 
which  appears  tc  me  diredfly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  folio, 
juft  eloquence  ;  and  that  is,  the  grofs  injurious  terms  in  which 
the  two  orators  reproach  one  another.  The  fame  obje&ion 
has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his  orations  againft: 
Antony.  I  have  already  declared,  that  this  manner  cf  wi  it- 
ing,  this  kind  of  grofs,  opprobrious  exprelhons,  were  the 
very  reverie  of  foil’d  eloquence;  and  indeed  every  fpeech,  which 
is  ditlated  by  paffion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being  fufpedi- 
ed  by  thofe  who  judge  of  it  ;  whereas  an  oration  that  is  ftrong 
and  invincible  from  reafon  and  argument,  and  which  at  the 
fame  time  is  condu&ed  with  referve  and  moderation,  wins  the 
heart,  whilft  it  informs  the  underftanding  ;  and  pevl'uades  no 
lefs  by  the  efteem  it  infpires  for  the  orator,  than  by  the  force 
of  his  arguments. 

The  juncture  feemed  to  favour  fZfchines  very  much  ;  for  the 
Macedonian  party,  whom  he  had  always  "befriended,  was  very- 
powerful  in  Athens,  efpecially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Nc- 
verthelefs,  VEfchines  loft  his  caufe,  and  was  juftly  fentenced  to 
barn (li met-. t  for  his'  rafli  accufa.tion.  He  thereupon  went  and 
fettled  himfelf  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  fehool  of  elo¬ 
quence,  the  fame  and  glory  of  which  continued  for  many  ages. 
He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations  that  bad  oecafton- 
ed  his  banishment.  Great  encomiums  Were  given  to  that  of 
uEfchines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demofthenes,  the 
plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled  :  and  it  was  then  lie 
fpeke  thefe  words,  fo  greatly  laudable  ir.  the  mouth  of  an  ene¬ 
my  and  a  rival :  “  But  what  plaufes  would  you  net  have  bc- 
“  flowed,  had  you  heard  Demofthenes  fpeak  it  himfelf  ?” 
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To  conclude,  the  vidtor  made  a  good  ufe  of  his  ccnqueft  : 
for  the  inftant  JEfchines  left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Rhodes,  Demofthenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
of  a  purfe  of  money  ;  which  mult  have  obliged  him  fo  much 
the  more,  as  he  had  lefs  room  to  expedt  fach  an  offer.  On 
this  occafion,  aEfchines  cried  out :  *  How  will  it  be  poffible 
“  for  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy 
“  more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other 
**  part  of  the  world  !” 


SECTION  VII. 

PHILIP  DECLARED  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. - HIS  DEATH. 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea  f  may  be  faid  to  have  enflaved 
Greece.  Macedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  30,000 
foldiers,  gained  a  point,  which  Perfia,  with  millions  of  men, 
had  attempted  unfuccefsfully  at  Pl»t3;a,  at  Salamin,  and  at 
Marathon.  Philip,  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulfed, 
divided,  anddifarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  fucceeding  ones,  he 
had  fubjedled,  by  artifice  or  force,  the  moil  powerful  dates  of 
Greece,  and  had  made  himfelf  its  arbiter  ;  but  now  he  pre¬ 
pares  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  received 
from  the  barbarians,  and  meditates  no  lefs  a  defign  than  the 
deftrudfion  of  their  empire.  j;  The  greateft  advantage  he  gain¬ 
ed  by  his  laid  vidlory  (and  this  was  the  objecf  he  long  had  in 
view,  and  never  loft  fight  of)  was  to  get  himfelf  appointed,  in 
the  affembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  generaliffimo  againft  the  Per¬ 
sians.  In  this  quality  he  made  preparations,  in  order  to  invade 
that  mighty  empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of  his 
forces,  Attalus  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  captains,  on  whofe 
valour  and  wifdom  he  chiefly  relied,  and  made  them  fet  out  for 
Afia  Minor. 

$  But  whilft  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  foi 
Philip,  he  found  the  utmoft  uneafinefs  at  home  ;  divifion  and 
trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of  his  family.  The  ill  temper 
of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally  jealous,  choleric,  and  vindic¬ 
tive,  raifed  diffentions  perpetually  in  it,  which  made  Philip  al- 
mott  out  of  love  with  life.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  he  him- 


•  Some  authors  afcribe  thefe  words  to  Dcmolthenei,  when,  three 
year*  after,  he  met  with  the  fame  fat  as  vEfchines,  and  was  alfo  baniffied 
from  Athens. 

f  A.  M.  3667.  Ant.  J.  C.  337.  j  Diod.  L  xvi.p.  a?9- 

j  Plut.in  Alci.  p.  669. 
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felf  had  defiled  his  marriage-bed,  it  is  faid,  that  his  confcrt 
had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But  whether  he  had  a  juft 
fubjedt  of  complaint,  or  was  grown  weary  of  Olympias,  it  is 
certain  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  divorce  her.  Alexander,  who 
had  been  difgufted  upon  feveral  other  accounts,  was  highly  of¬ 
fended  at  this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece 
to  Attalus,  a  very  young  lady,  whofe  beauty  was  fo  exquifite, 
that  he  could  not  refill  its  charms.  In  the  midft  of  their  re¬ 
joicings  upon  occ'afion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine, 
Attalus,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother’s  fide, 
took  it  in*o  his  head  to  fay,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to 
befeech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  fuccelfor  to  their  king. 
Upon  this  Alexander,  who  was  naturally  choleric,  exafperated 
at  thefe  injurious  words,  cried  out,  “  Wretch  that  thoir  art, 
“  doll  thou  then  take  me  for  a  baftard  And  at  the  fame 
flung  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalus  returned  the  compliment, 
upon  which  the  quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip,  who  fat  at 
another  table,  was  very  much  offended  to  fee  the  feaft  inter¬ 
rupted  in  this  manner  ;  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lame, 
drew  his  fword,  and  ran  directly  at  his  fon.  Happily  the  fa¬ 
ther  fell,  fo  that  the  guefts  had  an  opportunity  of  ftepping  in 
between  them.  The  greateft  difficulty  was,  to  keep  Alexan¬ 
der  from  rufhing  upon  his  ruin.  Exafperated  at  a  fucceffion 
of  fuch  heinous  affronts,  in  fpite  of  all  the  guefts  could  fay 
concerning  the  duty  he  owed  to  Philip  as  his  father  and  his  fo- 
vereign,  he  vented  his  refentments  in  the  bitter  words  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  The  Macedonians,  indeed,  have  a  captain  there,  vafily 
“  able  to  crofs  from  Europe  into  Afia ;  he,  who  cannot  ftep 
“  from  one  table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard  of 
“  breaking  his  neck !”  After  thefe  words,  he  left  the  hall, 
and  taking  C'lympias,  his  mother,  along  with  him,  who  had 
been  fo  highly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  him- 
felf  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  cf  Corinth,  who  was  enlaced 

.  o  o 

to  Philip  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality,  and  was  very 
free  -and  familiar  with  him,  arrived  at  his  court.  After  the 
firft  civilities  and  careffes 'were  over,  Philip  afked  him  whether 
the  Greeks  wer-e  in  amity  ?  “  It  indeed  becomes  you,  Sir,” 
replied  Demaratus,  “  to  be  concerned  about  Greece,  who  have 
“  filled  your  ov/n  Loufe  with  feuds  and  uiffentiens.”  The 
prince,  ferifibly  affedted  with  this  reproach,  came  to  himfelf, 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  fent  Demaratus  to  Alexander,  to 
peiiuade  him  to  return  home. 
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*  Philip  did  not  lofe  fight  of  the  conqueft  of  Afia.  Full  of 
the  mighty  project  he  revolved,  he  confults  the  gods  to  know 
what  would  be  the  event  of  it.  The  prieftefs  replied,  “  The 
“  viftim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  he  will 
foon  be  facrificed.”  Philip,  hearing  this,  did  not  hefitate  a 
moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour,  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  which  ought  at  lead  to  have  kept  him  in  fome  fuf- 
pence.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might-  be  in  a  condition 
to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  and 
devote  himfelf  folely  to  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  he  difpatches 
with  all  poffible  diligence  his  domeftic  affairs.  After  this,  he 
offers  up  a  folemn  facrifice  to  the  gods  ;  and  prepares  to  cele¬ 
brate,  with  incredible  magnificence,  in  Egs,  a  city  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olym¬ 
pias  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  moil  confiderable  per- 
fons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them  friendfhips  and  hon¬ 
ours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him  gene- 
raliffimo  of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him 
in  emulation  of  eaeh  other,  by  fending  him  gold  crowns  ;  and 
Athens  diftinguifhed  its  zeal  above  all  the  reft.  Neoptolemus 
the  poet  had  written,  purpofely,  for  that  feftival,  a  tragedy  f, 
entitled  Cinyras,  in  which,  under  borrowed  names,  li£  repre- 
fented  this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and  matter  of 
Afia.  Philip  liftened  to  thefe  happy  p  re  Cages  with  joy  ;  and, 
comparing  them  with  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  affured  himfelf 
of  conqueft.  The  day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and  (hows 
were  folemr.ized.  As  thefe  formed  part  of  the  religious  wor- 
fhip,  there  were  carried  in  it,'  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
12  ftatues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art.  A  13th 
that  furpaffed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that  of  Philip, 
which  reprefented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving 
the  palace  arrived,  and  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe  ;  and. 
advanced  with  an  air  of  majefty,  in  che  midft  of  acclamations, 
towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude  of  Macedoni- 
aes,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with  impatience. 
His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  him,  leaving  by  his 
order,  a  confiderable  fpace  between  themfelves  and  him,  to 
give  the  fpedlators  a  better  opportunity  offurveying  him  ;  and 


*  A.  M  3666.  Ant.  J.  C.  338. 

+  Suetonius,  among  the  prtfages  of  Caligula’s  death,  who  died  in  much 
the  fame  manner  as  Philip,  obferves,  that  Mnefter,  the  Pantomime,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fame  piece  which  Neoptolemus  had  reprefented  the  very  day 
Philip  was  murdered. 

alfo 
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alfo  to  fliow  that  he  confidercd  the  affe&ions  which  the  Gre¬ 
cians  bore  him  as  his  fafefl  guard. 

But  all  the  feftivity  and  pomp  of  thefe  nuptials  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Philip  ;  and  it  was  his  refufal  to  do  an  act  of  juftice 
that  occafioned  his  death.  Some  time  before,  Attalus,  in¬ 
flamed  with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  infulted,  in  the  moll 
fhocking  manner,  Paufanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman. 
The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel  affront, 
and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  king’s  juftice.  But  Philip, 
unwilling  to  difguft  Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was 
before  obferved,  he  bad  married  after  his  divorcing  Olympias, 
his  firft  queen,  would  never  liften  to  Paufanias’s  complaints. 
However,  to  confole  him  in  fome  meafure,  and  to  exprefs  the 
high  eiteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great  confidence  he  repofed  in 
him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life-guard. 
But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian  required,  whofe 
_  anger  now  fwelling  to  fury  againil  his  judge,  he  forms  the 
defign  of  wiping  out  his  fhame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a 
moft  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vaftly  ftrong 
and  formidable.  Paufanias,  the  better  to  put  his  bloody  de¬ 
fign  in  execution,  chofe  the  inftant  of  that  pompous  ceremony, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince; 
doubtlefs  to  make  his  vengeance  move  confpicuous,  and  pro¬ 
portion  it  to  the  injury  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  right 
to  make  the  king  refponfible,  as  he  had  long  folicited  that 
prince  in  vain  for  the  fatisfa&ion  due  to  him.  Seeing  him 
therefore  alone,  in  the  great  fpace  which  his  guards  left  round 
him,  he  advances  forward,  flabs  him  with  a  dagger,  and  lays 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  Diodorus  obferves,  that  he  was  affaf- 
finated  the  very  inftant  his  ftatue  entered  the  theatre.  The 
affaffin  had  prepared  horfes  ready  for  his  efcape,  and  would 
have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  flopped  him, 
and  gave  the  purfuers  time  to  overtake  him.  Paufanias  was 
immediately  torn  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot.  Thus  died  Philip, 
at  47  years  of  age,’  after  having  reigned  24*.  Artaxcrxes 
Ochus,  king  of  Perfia,  died  alfo  the  fame  year. 

Demofthenes  find  private  notice  fent  him  of  Philip’s  death, 
and  in  order  to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  refume  their  courage, 
he  went  to  the  council  with  an  air  of  joy,  and  faid,  That  the 
night  before  he  had  a  dream,  which  promifed  fome  great  feli¬ 
city  to  the  Athenians.  A  little  after,  couriers  arrived  with 

*  A.  M.  3668.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.  Atfchin.  centra  Ctefiph.  p.  440. 
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the  news  of  Ph. lip's  death,  on  which  occafion  the  people  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  the  tranfports  of  immoderate  joy,  which 
far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  IDemcAhenes  had  parti¬ 
cularly  infpired  them  with  thefe  fentiments ;  for  he  himfelf  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dref- 
ic-d  with  the  utmoA  magnificence,  though  his  daughter  had 
been  dead  but  feven  days.  He  alfo  engaged  the  Athenians  to 
offer  facriflces,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news ;  and,  by 
a  decree,  ordained  a  crown  to  Paufanias,  who  had  committed 
the  murder. 

On  this  occaflon  DemoAhenes  and  the  Athenians  added  quite 
out  of  character ;  and  we  can  fcarce  conceive,  how  it  came  to 
pafsthat,  in  fo  deteAable  a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  po¬ 
licy,  at  leaft,  did  not  induce  them  to  diflemble  fuch  fentiments 
as  refledtgd  dishonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their 
advantage  ;  and  which  fhowed,  that  honour  and  probity  were 
utterly  extindi  in  their  minds. 


SECTION  VIII. 

MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  PHILIP. - Gt)OD 

AND  BAD  QUALITIES  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

There  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  fails  and  ex- 
pveffions,  which  often  give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  ebaraiter 
than  their  moA  Alining  actions;  bccaufe  in  the  latter  they  gene¬ 
rally  Audy  their  conduct,  aid  a  borrowed  part,  and  propofe 
themfelves  to  the  view  of  the  world ;  whereas  in  the  former,  as 
they  fpeak  and  ait  from  nature,  they  exhibit. themfelves  fuch 
as  they  really  are,  without  art  and  difguife.  M.  de  Tourreil 
has  collected  with  fafficient  induAry  moil  of  the  memorable 
actions  and  fayings  of  Philip,  and  he  has  been  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  draw'  the  ebaraiter  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to 
expeit  much  order  and  connexion,  in  the  recital  of  thefe  de¬ 
tached  aitions  and  fayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  fo  far  as  to  reward  the  adula¬ 
tion  of  Thrafideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Theffaly,  he  how¬ 
ever  at  fome  intervals  loved  truth.  He  permitted  *  AriAotle 
to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of  reigning.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators  for  having  correided 
him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them. 
He  kept  a  man  in  his  fervice  to  tell  him  every  day,  before  he 
gave  audience,  “  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal.” 

*  Arift.  F.pift.  Plat.  iaApoph.  p.  177.  -Elian,  lib.  riii,  c  26. 

He 
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*  He  f  difcovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was 
fpoken  to  in  {hocking  and  injurious  terms;  and  alfo,  which  is 
no  lefs  worthy  of  admiration,  when  truth  was  told  him ;  a  great 
quality,  fays  Seneca,  in  kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  their  reign.  At  the  clofe  of  an  audience,  which 
he  gave  to  fome  Athenian  ambafiadors  who  were  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  fome  aft  of  hoftility,  he  alked,  whether  he  could  do 
them  any  fervice?  “  The  greateft  fervice  thou  couldft  do  us,” 
faid  Demochares,  “  would  be  to  hang  thyfelf.”  Philip,  though 
he  perceived  all  the  perfons  prefent  were  highly  offended  at 
thefe  words,  however  made  the  following  anfvver,  with  the 
Utmoft  calmnefs  of  temper:  “  Go,  tell  your  fuperiors,  that 
“  thofe  who  dare  make  ufe  of  fuch  infolent  language,  are  more 

haughty,  and  lefs  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  for- 
V  give  them.” 

J  Being  prefent,  in  an  indecent  pofture,  at  the  fale  of  fome 
captives,  one  of  them  going  up  to  him,  whifpered  in  his  ear, 
“  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe;”  upon  which  Philip  re¬ 
plied,  “  Set  the  man  at  liberty;  I  did  not  know  till  now  that 
“  he  was  one  of  my  friends.” 

$  The  whole  court  foliciting  him  to  punifh  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Peloponnefians,  who  had  hiffed  him  publicly  in  the 
Olympic  games:  “  What  won’t  they  attempt,”  replied  Philip, 
“  fliould  I  do  them  any  injury,  fmee  they  laugh  at  me,  after 
“  having  received  fo  maqy  favours  at  my  hand? 

||  His  courtiers  advifing  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  pet- 
fon  who  fpake  ill  of  him:  “  Yes,  indeed,”  fays  he,  “  and  fe» 
“  he  will  go  and  fpeak  injurioufly  of  me  every-where.”  Ano¬ 
ther  time,  that  they  advifed  him  to  difmifs  a  man  of  probity, 
who  had  reproached  him :  “  Let  us  firft  take  care,”  fays  he, 
“  that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reafon  to  do  fo.”  Hearing 
afterwards  that  the  perfon  in  queftion  was  but  in  poor  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  boun¬ 
tiful  to  him;  on  which  occafion  his  reproaches  were  changed 
into  applaufes,  that  occaftoned  another  fine  faying  of  this 
prince’s:  “  It  is  in  the  power  of  kings  to  make  themfelves 
“  beloved  or  hated. 

**  Being  urged  to  affift,  with  the  credit  and  authority  he  had 
with  the  judges,  aperfon  whofe  reputation  would  be  quite  loft, 

*  Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  iii.  c.  23. 

t  Si  quae  alia  in  Philipp#  virtus.  fait  et  contumeliarum  patientia,  ingens 
inftrumentum  ad  tutelam  regni. 

|  Plut.  §  Ibid.  ||  Plat,  in  Apophth.  •*  Plat. 
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by  the  fentence  which  was  going  to  be  pronounced  againft  him: 
“  I  had  rather,”  fays  he,  “  he  fhould  lofe  his  reputation,  than 
“  I  mine.” 

*  Philip  riling  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  fat 
feveral  hours,  was  addreffed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to 
examine  her  caufe,  and  to  hear  feveral  reafons  fhe  had  to  al¬ 
lege  which  were  not  pleafing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard 
it,  and  gave  fentence  againft  her;  upon  which  fhe  replied  very 
calmly,  “  I  appeal.” — “  How!”  fays  Philip,  “  from  your  king? 
“  To  whom  then?” — “To  Philip  when  failing,”  replied  the 
woman.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  this  anfv/er,  would 
do  honour  to  the  moft  fober  prince.  He  afterwards  gave  the 
caufe  a  fecond  hearing,  found  the  injuftice  of  his  fentence, 
and  condemned  himielf  to  make  it  good. 

f  A  poor  woman  ufed  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  fue  for 
audience,  and  to  befeech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-fuit; 
but  Plulip  always  told  her  he  had  no  time.  Exafperated  at 
thefe  refufals,  which  had  been  fo  often  repeated,  ihe  replied 
one  day  with  emotion;  “  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  me  juftice, 
“  be  no  longer  king.”  Philip  was  ftrongly  affedted  with  this 
rebuke,  which  a  juft  indignation  had  extorted  from  this  poor 
woman;  and  fo  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  fatisfied 
her  that  inftant,  and  afterwards  became  exadt  in  giving 
audience.  He  indeed  was  fenlible,  that  a  king  and  a  judge 
are  the  fame  thing;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal;  that  the 
fovereign  authority  is  a  fupreme  power,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  do  juftice;  that  to  diftribute  it 
to  his  fubjedls,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  needfary  for  that 
purpofe,  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt;  that  he 
ought  to  appoint  perfons  to  auift  him  in  this  fundtion,  but  not 
to  difeharge  himfeif  abfolutely  from  it;  and  that  he  was  no  lefs 
<  bliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  thefe  circumftances  *re 
included  in  this  natural,  unafiedted,  and  very  wife  expreffion: 
“  Ec  no  longer  king  ^  and  Philip  comprehended  all  it* 
force. 

§  He  underftood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  fmart  fayings, 
and  very  happy  at  them  Luinfelf.  Having  received  a  wound 
near  the  throat,  and  his  furgeon  importuning  him  daily  with 
feme  new  vequeli:  “  Take  what  thou  wilt,”  fays  he,  “  for 
“  thou  haft  me  by  the  throat.” 

|j  It  is  alfo  related,  that  after  hearing  two  villains,  who  ac- 

*  Plut.  +  Ibid.  J  Kai  jKH  B ccfiX'.u;. 

§  Plut.  [j  Ibid. 
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cufed  each  other  of  various  crimes,  he  banifhed  the  one,  and 
fentenced  the  other  to  follow  him. 

*  Menecrates,  the  phyfician,  who  was  fo  mad  as  to  fancy 
himfelf  Jupiter,  wrote  to  Philip  as  follows:  “  Menecrates  Jtipi- 
“  ter,  to  Philip  greeting.”  Philip  anfwered:  “  Philip  to  Me- 
“  necrates,  health  and  reafonf.”  But  this  king  did  not  flop 
here;  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleafant  remedy  for  his  vifionary  cor- 
refpondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment. 
Menecrates  had  a  feparate  table  at  it,  where  nothing  was  fcr- 
ved  up  to  him  but  incenfe  and  perfume,  whilft.  all  the  other 
guefts  fed  upon  the  moft  exquifite  dainties'.  The  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  feized,  when  he  found  his  di¬ 
vinity  acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man  ;  but, 
hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  his  being  fo,  he  was 
quite  tired  with  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the 
company  abruptly. 

J  Philip  made  an  anfwer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  prime  minifter.  That  prince  being  one  day  re¬ 
proached  with  devoting  too  many  hours  to  fleep:  “  I  indeed 
“  fleep,”  fays  he,  “  but  Antipater  wakes.” 

Parmenio,  hearing  the  ambafladors  of  all  Greece  murmur¬ 
ing  one  day  becaufe  Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not 
give  them  audience:  “  Do  not  wonder,”  fays  he,  “  if  he  fleeps 
“  whilft  you  wake;  for  he  waked  whilft  you  flept.”  By  this 
he  wittily  reproached  them  for  their  fupinenefs,  in  neglefting 
their  interefts,  whilft  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  regard  to  his. 
This  Demofthenes  was  perpetually  obferving  to  them  with  his 
ufual  freedom. 

||  Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  ufed  to  elect  a  new 
general  every  year.  Thefe  did  their  duty  by  turns,  and  every 
general  for  the  day  commanded  as  generaliflimo.  But  Philip 
.  joked  upon  this  multiplicity  of  chiefs,  and  Paid,  “  In  my  whole 
“  life  I  could  never  find  but  one  general  (Parmenio),  whereas 
“  the  Athenians  can  find  ten  every  year,  at  the  very  inftant 
“  they  want  them.” 

The  letter  which  Philip  w'rote  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  tafte  he  himfelf  had  for  the  polite 
arts  and  fciences.  The  other  letters  of  his,  which  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tant,  do  him  no  lefs  honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that 
of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few;  and  it 
is  time  to  conlider  him  under  this  double  charafter.  I  beg 

*  ./Elian,  lib.  xii.  cap.  ji. 

t  The  Greek  word  iyiaineiv  fignifies  both  thefe  things. 

$  Piut.  §  Ibid.  P  Ibid,  in  Apoph.  p.  i.  177. 
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the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the  author  of" 
me  ft  of  the  fubfequent  particulars,  and  that  it  is  he  who  is 
going  to  give  them  the  picture  of  king  Philip. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  this  prince  were 
more  confpicuous  as  a  warrior  or  a  ftatefman.  Surrounded 
from  the  vety  beginning  of  his  reign,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he  employed  artifice  and  force 
alternately  to  defeat  them.  He  ufes  his  endeavours  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  divide  his  opponents:  to  ftrike  the  furer,  he  eludes  and 
diverts  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  himfelf;  equally  pru¬ 
dent  in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abufe  viftory;  as 
ready  to  puriue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  haftens  his  pace  or 
fiackens  it,  as  neceffity  requires;  he  leaves  nothing  to  theca- 
price  of  chance,  but  what  cannot  be  diredled  by  wifdom ;  in 
fine,  he  is  ever  immoveable,  eVer  fixed  in  the  juft  bounds  which 
divide  boldnefs  from  temerity. 

In  Philip  we  perceive  a  king  who  commands  his  allies  as 
much  as  his  own  fubjedfs,  and  is  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in 
battles;  a  vigilant  and  aftive  monarch,  who  is  his  own  fuper- 
intendent,  his  own  prime  minifter  and  generaliffimo.  We  fee 
him  fired  with  an  infatiable  third  of  glory,  fearching  for  it 
where  it  is  fold  at  the  deareft  price;  making  fatigue  and  dan¬ 
ger  his  deareft  delights;  forming  inceffantly  that  juft,  that 
fpeedy  harmony  of  refledlion  and  adlion  which  military  expe¬ 
ditions  require;  and  with  all  thefe  advantages  turning  the  fury 
pf  his  arms  againft  commonwealths,  exhaufted  by  long  wars, 
torn  by  inteftine  divifions,  fold  by  their  own  citizens,  ferved  by 
a  body'  of  mercenary  or  undifeiplined  troops,  obftinately  deaf  to 
good  advice,  and  feemingly  determined  on  their  ruin. 

He  united  in  himfelf  two  qualities  which  are  commonly 
found  incompatible,  viz.  a  fteadinefs  and  calrnnefsof  foul  that 
enabled  him  to  weigh  all  things,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
every  junfture,  and  to  feize  the  favourable  moment  without 
being  difconcerted  by  difappointments;  this  calmnefs,  I  fay, 
was  united  with  a  reftlefs  activity,  ardour  and  vivacity,  which 
were  regardlefs  of  the  difference  of  feafons,  or  the  greateft  of 
dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in 
fight.  Demofthenes,  who  cannot  be  fufpefted  to  have  flatter¬ 
ed  him,  gives  a  glorious  teftimony  of  him  on  this  head;  for 
which  reafon  I  will  cite  his  own  words.  *  “  I  faw,”  fays  this 
orator,  “  this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  difputed  for  fove- 
«  reignty  and  empire;  I  faw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
44  his  eye  ftruck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in 


*  JDemofth.  pro  Ctef.  p.  483. 
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“  his  hands  and  feet;  ftill  refolutely  rufh  into  the  midft  of 
“  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  fortune,  any  other  part 
f‘  of  Iris  body  fhe  might  defire,  provided  he  might  live  bonour- 
“  ably  and  glorioufly  with  the  reft  of  it.” 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himfelf,  but  infpired  his  whole  ar¬ 
my  with  the  fame  valour.  Inftru&ed  by  able  mafters  in  the 
fcience  of  war,  as  the  reader  has  feen,  he  had  brought  his 
troops  to  the  moft  exadt  regular  difcipline;  and  trained  up  men 
capable  of  feconding  him  in  his  great  enterprifes.  Pie  had  the 
art,  without  leffening  his  own  authority,  to  familiarize  himfelf 
with  his  foldiers;  and  commanded  rather  as  the  father  ot  a 
family,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army,  whenever  confident 
with  difcipline:  and  indeed,  from  his  affability,  which  merited 
fo  much  the  greater  fubmiffion  and  refpedl,  as  he  required  lefs, 
and  feemed  to  difpenfe  with  it,  his  foldiers  were  always  ready 
to  follow  him  to  the  greateft  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  molt 
implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  ufe  of  military  ftratagems  than 
Philip.  The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expofed  in  his 
youth,  had  taught  him  the  neceflity  of  precautions,  and  the  art 
of  refources.  A  wife  diffidence,  which  is  of  fervice,  as  it  fhows 
danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him  not  fearful  and  irrefolnte^ 
but  cautious  and  prudent.  Whajt  reafon  foever  he  might  have 
to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  he  never  depended 
upon  it  ;  and  thought  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  enemy  only  in 
vigilance.  Ever  juft  in  his  projects,  and  inexhauftible  in  ex¬ 
pedients  ;  his  views  were  unbounded  ;  his  genius  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  iu  fixing  upon  proper  junftures  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns  ;  and  his  dexterity  in  adling  in  an  imperceptible  man¬ 
ner  no  lef;  admirable.  Impenetrable  as  to  his  fecrets,  even  to 
.  his  heft  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  concealing 
any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  obferved,  that  he  ftrenu- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Athenians  afleep,  by  a  fpecious 
outfide  of  peace,  and  to  lay  filently  the  foundations  of  his 
grandeur  in  their  credulous  fecurity  and  blind  indolence. 

But  thefe  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfedHons. 
Not  to  mention  Ins  excefs  in  eating  and  caroufing,  to  which  he 
abandoned  himfelf  with  the  utraoft  intemperance,  he  a  1  fo  has 
been  reproached  with  the  moft  diffolute  abandoned  manners#- 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  thofe  who  were  moft 
intimate  with  him,  and  the  company  which  ufually  frequented 
his  palace.  A  fet  of  profligate  debauchees,  buffoons,  panto- 
mimes,  and  wretches  worfe  than  thefe,  flatterers  I  mean,  w.btvn 
avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  Kower- 

ful ; 
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ful  ;  fucfi  were  the  people  who  had  the  great  eft  fhare  in  his 
confidence  and  bounty.  ■  Demofthenes  is  not  the  only  perfon 
who  reproaches  Philip  with  thefe  frailties  (for  this  might  be 
fufpe&ed  in  an  enemy),  but  Theopompus*,  a  famous  hiftorian, 
who  had  written  the  hiftory  of  that  prince  in  58  books,  of 
which  unhappily  a  few-  fragments  only  are  extant,  gives  a  ftill 
more  difadvantageous  character  of  him.  “  Philip,”  fays  f  he, 
“  defpifed  modefty  and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavifhed  his 
“  efteem  and  liberality  on  men  abandoned  to  debauch  and  the 
44  laft  excefies  of  licentioufnefs.  He  w'as  pleafed  to  fee  the 
“  companions  of  his  pleafures  excel  no  lefs  in  the  abominable 
44  arts  of  injuftice  and  malignity,  than  in  the  fcience  of  de- 
“  bauchery.  Alas  !  what  fpecies  of  infamy,  what  fort  of 
54  crimes  did  they  not  commit  1”  &c. 

But  a  circumftance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  great- 
eft  difhonour  on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
efteemed  by  many  perfons  ;  I  mean  his  politics.  He  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  prince  of  the  greateft  abilities  in  this  art  that  ever 
lived  :  and,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  obferved,  by  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  his  adlions,  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
had  laid  dowm  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and  this 
was  to  raife  himfeff  to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  When 
fcarce  feated  on  his  throne,  and  furrour.ded  on  every  fide  with 
powerful  enemies,  what  probability  w’as  there  that  he  could 
form,  at  leaf!:  that  he  could  execute,  fuch  a  project  as  this  l 
However,  he  did  not  once  lofe  fight  of  it.  Wars,  battles, 
treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies  ;  in  fhort,  all  things 
terminated  there.  He  was  very  lavifh  of  his  gold  and  filver, 
merely  to  engage  creatures  in  his  fervice.  Pie  carried  on  a 
private  intelligence  with  all  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  by  the 
aff.ftance  of  penfioners,  on  whom  he  had  fettled  very  large 
flipends,  he  was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  refolutions 
taken  in  them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  fa¬ 
vour.  By  this  means  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the 
efforts,  and  lulled  afleep  the  vigilance  of  ftates,  which  till  then 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  moft  active,  the  wifeft,  and  molt 
penetrating  of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  thefe  Heps  for  20 
years  together,  we  fee  him  proceeding  with  great  order,  and 
advancing  regularly  towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was 
fixed  ;  but  always  by  windings  and  fubterraneous  paffages,  the 
outlets  of  which  only  difeover  the  defign. 

*  Died.  Sic.  1.  xvi.  p.  408. 

f  Tbeopont.apud  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  206. 
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*  Polyxnus  /flows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he 
fubje&ed  Theflaly,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
pleting  of  his  other  defigns.  “  He  did  not,”  fays  he,  “  carry 
“  on  an  open  waragainft  the  Theffalians  ;  but  took  advantage 
“  of  the  difcord  that  divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country 
**  into  different  faftions.  He  fuccoured  thofe  who  fued  for 
“  his  afiiftance ;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not 
“  entireLy  ruin  the  vanquithed,  he  did  not  difarm  them,  nor 

raze  their  walls  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protected  the  weakeft, 

and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  fubjedl  the  ftrongeft  ;  in  a 
“  word,  he  rather  fomented  than  appeafed  their  divifions, 
“  having  in  every  place  orators  in  his  pay,  thofe  artificers  of 
“  difcord,  thofe  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was 
“  by  tbefe  ftrataigems,  not  by  arms,  that  Philip  fubdued 
“  Tbeffaly.” 

■f  All  this  is  a  mailer-piece,  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics. 
But  what  engines  does  this  art  play,  what  methods  does  it  em¬ 
ploy  to  compafs  its  defigns?  Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falfehood, 
perfidy,  and  perjury.  Are  thefe  the  weapons  of  virtue  ?  W.e 
fee  in  this  prince  a  boundlefs  ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful, 
infinuating,  fubtle  genius;  but  we  do  not  find  him  poffefTed 
of  the  qualities  which  form  the  truly  great  man.  Philip  had 
neither  faith  nor  honour  ;  every  thing  that  could  contribute 
to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  fenfejuft  and  law¬ 
ful.  He  gave  his  word,  with  a  firm  refolution  to  break  it  ; 
and  made  promifes  which  he  would  have  been  very  forry  to 
keep.  He  thought  himfelf  flcilful  in  proportion  as  he  was  per¬ 
fidious,  and  made  his  glory  confift  in  deceiving  all  with  whom 
he  treated.  J  He  did  not  blufh  to  fay,  “  That  children  were 
“  amufed  with  play-things,  and  men  with  oaths.” 

How  fhameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  be¬ 
ing  more  artful,  a  greater  diffembler,  more  profound  in  malice, 
and  more  a  knave  than  any  other  perfon  of  his  age,  and  to 
leave  fo  infamous  an  idea  cf  himfelf  to  all  pofterity  ?  What 
idea  Ihould  we  form  to  ourfelves  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
of  a  man  who  Ihould  value  himfelf  for  tricking  others,  and 
rank  mfincerity  and  fraud  among  virtues  ?  Such  a  chara&er  in 
private  life  is  detefted  as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  fociety.  How 
then  can  it  become  an  object  of  efteem  and  admiration  in  prin¬ 
ces  and  minifters  of  ftate,  perfons  who  are  bound  by  ftronger 
ties  than  the  reft  of  men,  becaufe  of  the  eminence  of  their  fta- 

*  Polyam.  1.  iv.  c.  rq.  •f  Bemofth.  Qlynth.  ii.  p-  2Z. 

t  -Elian,  1.  vii,  c.  13. 
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tions,  and  the  importance  of  the  employments  they  fill,  to  re¬ 
vere  fincerity,  jullice,  and,  above  all,  the  fanftity  of  treaties 
and  oaths  ;  to  bind  which  they  invoke  the  name  and  majdly  of 
a  God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety  ?  A  bare 
promife  among  private  perfons  ought  to  be  facred  and  inviola¬ 
ble,  if  they  have  the  leall  fenfe  of  honour  ;  but  how'  much 
more  ought  it  to  be  fo  among  princes  !  “  We  are  bound,”  fays 
a  celebrated  writer*,  “  to  fpeak  truth  to  our  neighbour ;  for 
“  the  ufe  and  application  of  fpeech  implies  a  tacit  promife  of 
“  truth  ;  fpeech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  purpofe. 
“  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  with  another; 
“  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind  of 
“  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law'  of  nature.  Now,  whoever 
“  tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law'  and  common  compafl.” 
How  greatly  is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  fanflity  of  aa 
oath  increafed,  when  we  call  upon  the  name  of  God  to  witnefs 
it,  as  is  the  cuftom  always  in  treaties !  “  -f-  Were  fincerity  arid 

“  truth  banifhed  from  every  other  part  of  the  earth,”  faid 
John  I.  king  of  France,  upon  his  being  folicited  to  violate  a 
treaty,  “  they  ought  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
“  mouths  of  kings.” 

The  circumftance  which  prompts  politicians  to  aft  in  this 
manner,  is,  their  being  perfuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  to 
make  a  negotiation  fucceed.  But  though  this  w'ere  the  cafe, 
yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  purchafe  fueh  fuccefs  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  probity,  honour,  and  religion  ?  “  J  If  your  father-in- 

“  law,”  (Ferdinand  the  catholic),  faid  Lewis  XII.  to  Philip, 
archduke  of  Auftria,  “  has  afted  perfidioufty,  I  am  determined 
“  not  to  imitate  him  ;  and  I  am  much  more  pleafed  in  having 
“  loft  a  kingdom  (Naples)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  I 
“  fhould  have  been  had  I  loft  my  honour,  which  can  never  be 
“  recovered.” 

But  thofe  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion, 
deceive  themfelves,  even  in  this  very  particular.  I  fhall  not 
have  recourfe  to  the  Chriftian  world  for  princes  and  minifters, 
whofe  notions  of  policy  were  very  different  from  thefe.  To 
go  no  farther  than  our  Greek  hiilory,  how  many  great  men 
have  we  feen  perfectly  fuccefsful  in  the  adminiftration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war  ;  in  a  word,  in  the  tpoft 
important  negotiations,  without  once  making  ufe  of  artifice  and 
deceit  ?  An  Ariftides,  a  Cimon,  a  Phocion,  and  fo  many  mere; 
fome  of  whom  wrere  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  matters  relating  to 


*  M.  Nicole,  on  the  epift.  of  the  19th  funday  after  Whitfuntide. 
f  Mezerai,  ±  Ibid. 
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truth,  as  to  believe  they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a  falfehood, 
even  laughing  and  in  fport.  Cyrus,  the  mod  famous  con¬ 
queror  of  the  eaft,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  his  fubje&s,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  fuccefs,  how  Alin¬ 
ing  foever,  can,  or  ought  to  cover  the  fhame  and  ignominy 
which  arife  from  breach  of  faith  and  perjury, 
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J  have  already  obferved,  that  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  comprifed  in  th« 
following  book,  contains  the  fpace  of  12  years  and  eight  months. 


SECTION  I. 

Alexander’s  birth. — Aristotle  appointed  his  pre¬ 
ceptor - HE  BREAKS  BUCEPHALUS. 

ALEXANDER* * * * §  came  into  the  world  the  firft  year  of 
the  1 06th  Olympiad. 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  in  Ephefus  was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  without 
doubt,  that  it  was  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
had  been  built  in  the  name,  and  at  the  expence  of  all  Afia 
Minor.  A  great  number  of  years  f  were  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  it.  Its  length  was  425  feet,  and  its  breadth  22 c.  It  was 
fupported  by  127  colums,  60  feet  high,  which  fo  many  ^  kings 
had  caufed  to  be  wrought  at  a  great  expence,  and  by  the  molt 
excellent  artifts,  who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on  this 
occafion.  The  reft  of  the  temple  was  equal  to  the  columns  in 
magnificence. 

$Hegefias||  of  Magnefia,  according  to  Plutarch,  fays,  “That 
“  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burned,  becaufe  Diana  was 

*  A.  M.  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  356.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

f  Pliny  fays  220  years,  which  is  not  probable. 

J  Anciently,  moil  cities  were  governed  by  their  particular  King. 

§  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  665. 

||  He  was  an  hiftorian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus. 
»  '  9  “  that 
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“  that  day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate 
“  the  birth  of  Alexander.”  A  reflection,  fays  our  author,  fo 
very  *  cold,  that  it  might  have  extinguilhed  the  fire,  f  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  afcribes  this  faying  to  Timaeus,  declares  it  a  very 
fmart  one,  at  which  I  am  very  much  furprifed.  Poffibly  the 
fondnefs  he  had  for  jokes,  made  him  not  very  delicate  in  things 
of  this  kind. 

£  One  Heroftratus  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpofe.  Being 
put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs  his  motive 
for  committing  fo  infamous  an  aftion,  he  confelfed  that  it  was 
the  view  of  making  himfelf  known  to  poflerity,  and  to  immor¬ 
talize  his  name,  by  deltroying  fo  noble  a  ftrudture.  The  ftates- 
general  of  Afia  imagined  they  Ihould  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his 
view,  by  publishing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  Iris  name. 
However,  their  prohibition  only  excited  a  greater  curiofity  ; 
for  fcarce  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  fo  monftrous  an  extravagance,  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
told  us  the  name  of  t.he  criminal. 

j]  The  pafiion  which  prevailed  mofl  in  Alexander,  even  from 
his  tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  defire  of  glory  ; 
but  not  for  every  fpecies  of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  fophift,  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his  ftyle, 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  feveral 
victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  chariot-race. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  his  fon  afpired.  His  friends  aiking  him 
one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  prefent  at  the  games  above 
mentioned,  in  order  to  difpute  the  prize  bellowed  on  that  oc- 
cafion  (for  he  was  very  fwift  of  foot),  he  anfwered,  “  that 
“  he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his  an- 
“  tagonifts.” 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  father  had  taken 
fome  city,  or  gained  fome  great  battle,  Alexander,  fo  far  from 
fharing  in  the  general  joy,  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  to  the  young  perfons  that  were  brought  up  with  him : 
“  Friends,  my  father  will  poffefs  himfelf  of  every  thing,  and 
“  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do.” 

One  day  fome  ambaffadors  from  the  king  of  Perfia  being 

*  I  don’t  know  whether  Plutaich’s  refiedtion  he  notflill  colder. 

f  Concinne,  ut  multa,  Timatu*;  qul  cum  in  hiftoria  dixiffet,  qn* 
notfte  natus  Alexander  elEt,  eadem  Dianne  EpheGse  tcmp'um  aeflapxa- 
vifie,  adjnnxit :  minime  id  effe  mirandum,  quod  P:ana,  cum  in  purta 
Olympiadis  adMTe  volaifiet,  •  hfjiffet  domo.  De  Nat.  Deor  1.  a.  n.  69. 

|  Valer.  Max.  1.  r'ui.  e.  t*. 

J  Plut.  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  c6j — 668.  Id.  defoitun.  Alex.  p.  34a. 

*  >  arrived 
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arrived  at  court  during  Philip’s  abfence,  Alexander  gave  them 
fo  kind  and  fo  polite  a  reception,  and  regaled  them  in  fo  noble 
and  generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all  ;  but  that  which 
tnod  furprifed  them  was,  the  good  fenfe  and  judgment  he  dif- 
covered  in  the  feveral  converfations  they  had  with  him.  He 
did  not  propofe  to  them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  and  like 
one  ofhis  age  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  inquiring  about  the  fq 
tnuch  boafted  gardens  fufpended  in  the  air,  the  riches  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world;  the  famous  golden 
plantane  tree ;  *  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which 
•were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
flones,  under  which  the  Perfian  monarch  was  Paid  frequently 
to  give  audience  :  Alexander,  I  fay,  anted  them  queftions  of 
a  quite  different  nature;  inquiring  which  was  the  road  to  Upper 
Afia  ;  the  diftance  of  the  leveral  places  ;  in  what  the  llrength 
and  power  of  the  king  of  Perfia  confided  ;  in  what  part  of  the 
battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies  ;  and 
in  what  manner  he  governed  his  fubjetts.  Thefe  ambaffadors 
admired  him  all  the  while;  and  perceiving  even  at  that  time 
how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they  o’bferved,  in  a  few 
<words,  the  difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and  Ar- 
taxerxesf,  by  faying  one  to  another,  “if  This  young  prince 
“  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich.”  That  man  muff  be  vaftly  in¬ 
significant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  Ills  riches  ! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince,  was  owing  as  much 
to  the  good  education  which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  the 
-happinefs  of  his  natural  parts.  Several  preceptors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  him  all  fuch  arts  and  fciences  as  are  worthy 
the  heir  to  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chief  of  thefe  was  Leo¬ 
nidas,  a  perfon  of  the  moft  fevere  morals,  and  a  relation  of  the 
4jueen.  Alexander  himfelf  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this  Leo¬ 
nidas,  in  their  journeys  together,  ufed  frequently  to  look  into 
the  trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to 
•fee  if  Olympias  his  mother  had  not  put  fomething  fuperfluous 
into  them,  which  might  adminider  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greateft  fervice  Philip  did  Lis  fon,  was  appointing 
Ariftotle  his  preceptor,  the  mod  famous  and  the  moft  learned 
philofopher  ofhis  age,  whom  he  intruded  with  the  whole  care 
ofhis  education.  |)  One  of  the  reafons  which  prompted  Phi- 

*  Athen.  L  xii.  p.  739.  f  Artaxerxes  Ochu«, 

t  ’O  a-alf,  are?,  pjxci^iv;  ftiyx;'  0  &  rr/.ieiif. 

[1  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  178. 

lip 
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lip  to  choofe  him  a  matter  of  fo  confpicuous  a  reputation  and 
merit  was,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  his  fon  might  avoid  com- 
mitting  a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
guilty. 

Philip  was  fenfible,  how  great  a  treafure  he  poffefied  in  the 
perfon  of  Ariftotle  ;  for  which  reaion  he  fettled  a  very  confi- 
derable  ftipend  upon  him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pains 
and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner ;  for  having  de- 
ftroyed  and  laid  watte  the  city  of  *  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  that  philofopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affeclion  for 
him  ;  reinttated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were 
made  flaves  ;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their  ftudies  and  affemblies.  Even 
in  Plutarch’s  time,  the  ftone  feats  which  Ariftotle  had  placed 
there  were  ftanding;  as  alfo  fpacious  viftos,  under  which  thofe 
who  walked  were  (haded  from  the  fun-beams. 

Alexander  likewife  difcovered  no  lefs  efteem  for  his  matter, 
whom  he  believed  himfelf  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  his  father  ;  declaring,  “  f  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
“  one  for  living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well.”  The  prc- 
grefs  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  pre¬ 
ceptor.  J'He  grew  vattly  fond  of  philofophy  ;  and  learned 
the  feveral  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  birth. 
Ariftotle  endeavoured  to  improve  hisjudgment,  by  laying  down 
.fare  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  diftinguifh  juft  and 
folid  reafoning  from  what  is  but  fpecioufly  fo  ;  and  by  accuf- 
toming  him  to  feparate  in  difcourfe  all  fuch  parts  as  only 
dazzle,  from  thofe  which  are  truly  folid,  and  (hould  conftitute 
its  whole  value.  He  alfo  exercifed  him  in  metaphyfics,  which 
may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  him¬ 
felf  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind  ;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter; 
in  what  manner  he  perceives  fpiritual  things  ;  how  he  is  fenli- 
ble  of  the  impreffion  of  thofe  that  furround  him,  and  many 
other  queftions  of  the  like  import.  The  reader  will  naturally 
fuppofe,  that  he  did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which 
give  the  mind  fo  juft  a  turn  of  thinking  ;  or  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  ftudy  of  which,  befides  a  great  many  other  advan¬ 
tages,  (hows  how  very  incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  difeo- 
ver  the  fecret  principles  of  the  things  to  which  he  is  daily  at 

*  A  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  fea-lhore. 

•)•  'fir  Ji  mt7»n  pthi  ?ia  rSnu  os  xa\us 

f  Retinuk  ex  fapientia  modum.  T acit, 

I  eye- 
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eye-witnefs.  But  Alexander  applied  himfelf  clu'efly  to  mora¬ 
lity,  which  is  properly  the  fcience  of  kings,  becaufe  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties.  This  he  made 
his  ferious  and  profound  ftudy;  and  conlidered  it,  even  at  that 
time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wife  policy.  How 
much  muft  fuch  an  education  contribute  to  the  good  conduit 
of  a  prince  with  regard  to  his  own  interells  and  the  government 
of  his  people  i 

*  The  greateft  mafter  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever 
boaft,  and  who  has  left  fo  excellent  a  treatife  on  that  fubjeft, 
took  care  to  make  that  fcience  part  of  his  pupil’s  education  ; 
and  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midil  of  his  conqueils, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Ariftotle,  to  fend  him  a  treatife  on 
that  lubjeft.  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled  Alexander’s 
Rhetorick  ;  in  the  beginning  of -which,  AriPcotle  proves  to  him 
the  vaftladvantages  a  prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it 
gives  him  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wifdom  as  authority.  Some 
anfwers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  ftiil  extant,  fhow 
that  he  poffelfed,  in  its  greatcif  perfection,  that  ftrong,  that 
manly  eloquence,  which  abounds  with  fenfe  and  ideas  ;  and 
■which  is  fo  entirely  free  from  fuperflnous  exprefiions,  that 
every  fingle  word  has  its  meaning  ;  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings  j  . 

His  efteem,  or  rather  his  pafilon  for  Homer,  (hows,  not 
only  with  what  vigour  and  fuccefs  he  applied  himfelf  to  polite 
literature,  but  the  judicious  ufe  he  made  of  it,  and  the  folid 
advantages  he  propofed  to  himielf  from  it.  He  was  not 
prompted  to  perufe  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiofity,  or  to 
unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondnefs  for  poeiy  ;  but 
his  view  in  ftudying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to  bor¬ 
row  fuch  fentiments  from  him,  as  are  worthy  a  great  king  and 
conqueror,  courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance, 
prudence  ;  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war  and  peace. 
And,  indeed,  the  verfe  which  pleafed  him  molt  in  Homeri, 
was  that  where  Agamemnon  is  reprefented  as  “  a  good  king, 
“  and  a  brave  warrior.” 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  fhould  have  fo  high 
an  efteem  for  this  poet.  Thus,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bcla,  the  Macedonians  had  found  amongtl  the  fpoils  of  Darius 

*  Ariftct.  in  rhetoric,  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609. 

+  Imperatoria  brevitate.  Tacit. 

j  A/x.f0Ti£sv,  t  iyaS-c-s,  r  lLad.  iii.  V.  17a. 
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a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  in  which  the 
excellent  perfumes  ufed  by  that  prince  were  put  ;  Alexander, 
who  was  quite  covered  with  dull,  and  regardlefsof  eflencesand 
perfumes,  ordered  that  this  box  fhould  be  employed  to  no 
other  ufe  than  to  hold  Homer’s  poems,  which  he  believed  the 
moll  perfect,  the  moll  precious  *  production  of  the  human 
mind.  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  he  called, 
“  -f-  The  belt  provifion  for  a  warrior.”  He  always  had  with 
him  that  edition  of  Homer  which  Ariftotle  had  revifed  and 
corrected,  and  to  which  the  title  of  the  “  Edition  of  the  Box” 
was  given  ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  Ids  fword,  every  night,  under 
his  pillow. 

J  Fond,  even  to  excels,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  di‘- 
pleafed  with  Ariftotle,  his  matter,  for  having  publifhed,  in  his 
abfence,  certain  metaphvfical  pieces,  which  he  himfelf  dstired 
to  poffefs  only  ;  and  even  at  the  time  when  lie  was  employed 
in  the  conqueft  of  Atia,  and  the  purfuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to 
him  a  letter,  which  is  tlill  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon 
that  very  account.  Alexander  fays  in  it,  that  “  §  he  had 
“  much  rather  l’urpafs  the  rell  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  fub- 
“  lime  and  excellent  things,  than  in  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of 
“  his  power.”  Fie,  in  like  manner,  requefted  ||  Ariftotle  not 
to  Ihow  the  treatife  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  perfon 
but  himfelf.  I  will  confefs,  that  there  is  an  excefs  in  this 
ftrong  defire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to  fupprefs  the  me¬ 
rit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  only  may  appear  ;  but  then  we 
at  leaft  mult  confeis,  that  it  difeovers  fuch  a  paffion  for  itudy 
as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  that 
indifference,  not  to  fay  contempt  and  averlion,  which  molt 
young  perfons  of  high  birth  exprefs  for  all  things  that  relate  to 
learning  and  ftndy. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words,  the  infinite  advantage  that 
Alexander  reaped  from  this  tafte,  with  which  his  matter,  than 
whom  110  man  poffeffed  greater  talents  for  the  education  of 
youth,  had  infpired  him  from  his  molt  tender  infancy.  “  He 
“  loved,”  faid  that  author,  “  to  convene  with  learned  men,  to 

*  Pretiofiffimum  hu.-nani  animi  opus.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  29. 

f  Tv-';  iciTvi;  hpSiiov.  Tills  word,  which  I  have  not  been 

able  to  render  better,  Cgnifies,  that  we  find  in  the  Iliad  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  qualities  of  a  general ;  in  a  word,  all 
things  necefiary  to  form  a  good  commander. 

f  An!.  Gel.  1.  xx.  c.  5. 

§  'Ey  7/  'i'i  as  T«<?  rt(S  ei  Iftruoiui;,  jj  rx7;  ovvupcsriv,. 

j!  Anft.  p.  609. 
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“  improve  himfelf  in  knowledge,  and  to  ftudy* * * §;”  three  four- 
ces  of  a  monarch’s  happinefs,  and  which  enable  him  to  fecure 
liimfelf  from  numberleis  difficulties;  three  certain  and  infal¬ 
lible  methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  aftrftance  of 
others.  The  converfation  of  perions  cf  fine  fenfe  inftrudts  a 
prince  by  way  of  amufement,  and  teaches  him  a  thoufand  curi¬ 
ous  and  ufeful  things  without  coding  him  the  leaft  trouble. 
The  It  (Ions  which  able  mafters  give  him,  on  the  molt  exalted 
fciences,  and  particularly  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind  won¬ 
derfully,  and  furnilh  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  fubjeCts  with 
vvifdom.  In  fine,  ftudy,  effiecially  that  of  hiftory,  crowns  all 
the  reft,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor  for  all  feafons,  and  for  all 
hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublefome,  acquaints  him 
with  truths  which  no  one  elfe  would  dare  to  tell  him,  and,  un¬ 
der  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  liimfelf,  teaches 
him  to  know  himfelf  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  fame  in 
all  ages.  Alexander  owed  all  thefe  advantages  to  the  excellent 
education  Ariftotle  gave  him. 

•j-  He  had  all’o  a  tafte  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  became  a  prince;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and 
ufefulnefs  of  them.  Mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture, 
fiourifhed  in  his  reign,  becaule  they  +  found  in  him  both  a 
fkilful  judge  and  a  generous  proteCior,  who  was  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  and  reward  merit. 

o 

(J  But  he  dcfpilea  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,  that 
were  of  no  ufe.  Some  Macedonians  admired  very  much  a 
man,  who  employed  himfelf  very  attentively  in  throwing  fmall 
peafe  through  the  eye  of  a  ||  needle,  which  he  would  do  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  without  once  miffing.  Alexander 
feeing  him  at  this  exercife,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  pre- 
fent  fuitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  balket  of  peafe. 

Alexander  was  of  a  iprightly  difpofition;  was  refohite,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force, 
but  at  the  fame  time  would  fubmit  immediately  to  reafon  and 
good  fenfe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with  perfons  of  this 
turn  of  mind.  Philip  accordingly,  notwithftanding  his  double 
authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  neceffary  to  employ 
perfuafion  rather  than  force  with  refpeCl  to  his  fon,  and 

*  ’'H,  QtXoXoyo xai  piXofoaS-yi;,  xai  QiXavayvwTVS- 
Plut  de  fortun.  Aiex.  Serm.  ii.  p.  33  3. 

J  M aerugo.  iXGcZov  y.ct'i  Ssari jv,  toj  r.^ivat  to  xurooS-u/ttvoy,  xa) 

fiaXifet  Kfal^acrSai  ovvafiiiov- 

§  Quintil.  lib.  il.  cap.  21. 

j|  We  may  i'uppofe  it  was  fome  inftrument  in  the  lhapeof  a  needle. 
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endeavoured  to  make  himfclf  beloved  rather  than  feared  bv 
him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  op'- 
nion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been  fent  from  Theftaly  to 
Philip  a  vvar-horfe,  a  noble,  ftrong,  fiery,  generous  beaft,  call¬ 
ed  *  Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  fell  him  for  i  ^  talents, 
about  L.  rgoo  Sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of 
this  horfe ;  but  upon  trial  he  appeared  fo  very  fierce,  and  pran¬ 
ced  about  in  fo  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  fo  furious  and  unmanageable 
a  creature  had  been  fent  him,  gave  orders  for  their  carrying 
him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  prefent  at  that  time, 
cried  out,  “  What  a  noble  horfe  they  are  going  to  iofe,  for 
“  want  of  addrefs  and  boldnefs  to  back  him!’'  Philip  at  firft 
confidered  thefe  words  as  the  effeft  of  folly  and  ralhnefs,  fo 
common  to  young  men:  but  as  Alexander  infilled  fall  more 
upon  what  he  had  faid,  and  was  very  much  vexed  to  fee  fo 
coble  a  creature  juft  going  to  be  fent  home  again,  his  father 
gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince, 
overjoyed  at  this  permiffion,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the  fun;  having  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  thing  which  frighted  him  was  his  own  lhadow, 
he  feeing  it  dance  about,  or  fink  down,  in  propoition  as  he 
moved.  He  therefore  firft  ftrcked  him  gently  with  his  handj 
and  foothed  him  with  his  voice;  then  feeing  his  mettle  abate, 
and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity  he  let  fall  his  cloak,  and 
ipringing  fwifiiy  upon  his  back,  firft  ftackens  the  rein,  without 
once  linking  or  vexing  him:  and  when  he  perceived  that  his 
fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer  fo  furious  and  violent, 
and  wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and. 
ip ur ring  him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to 
his  full  fpeed.  While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole 
court  trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips;  but 
when  the  prince,  after  having  run  his  firft  heat,  returned  with 
:  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke  a  horfe  which  was  judged 
r  abfoluteiy  ungovernable,  ail  the  courtiers  in  general  endeavour- 
i  ed  to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applaufes  and  congratulations; 
and  we  are  told,  Philip  filed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occanon,  and 
embracing  Alexander  after  he  was  alighted,  and  kilfing  his 
head,  he  faid  to  him,  “  My  fon,  feek  a  kingdom  more  worthy 
“  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit.” 

*  Some  think  he  was  called  fo ,  becaufe  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  ox 
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We  are  told  a  great  many  furprifing  particulars  of  this  Bu¬ 
cephalus;  for  whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to 
be  of  the  marvellous  kind.  *  When  this  creature  was  faddled 
und  equipped  for  battle,  he  would  buffer  no  one  to  back  him 
but  his  mafter;  and  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  for  any  other 
perfon  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander  wanted  to  mount 
him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon  bis  two  fore-feet.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  hiftorians,  in  the  battle  againft  Porus,  where  Alex¬ 
ander  had  plunged  too  imprudently  amidft  a  body  cf  the  ene¬ 
my,  hishorie,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of  his  body,  did 
however  exert  himfelf  in  fo  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he  faved 
his  maker’s  life;  and  notwithftanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had 
received,  and  though  almofl  fpent  through  the  great  effufion  of 
blood,  he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the  combatants, 
and  carried  him  with  inexpreffible  vigour  to  a  place  of  fecurity; 
where  perceiving  't'.t'ne  king  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  over¬ 
joyed  in  fome  meafure  at  the  fervice  be  had  done  him,  he  ex¬ 
pired.  This  indeed  is  a  very  noble  end  for  a*  horfe.  Others 
fay,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  30  years  of  age. 
Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  believing  that  he  had 
loft  in  him  a  molt  faithful  and  affectionate  friend,  and  after¬ 
wards  built  a  city  on  the  very  fpot  where  he  was  buried,  near 
the  river  Hydafpes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia  in  honour  cf  him. 

I  have  related  el fe where,  that  Alexander,  at  16  years  ojf 
age,  was  appointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invefted  with 
ahfolute  authoritv  during  his  father’s  abfence;  that  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  bravery;  and  that  he  afterwards 
oiftinguiffied  himfelf  in  a  mod  ftgnal  manner  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea. 


SECTION  II. 

ilttANDFR  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE.  DECLARED  GENERAL¬ 
ISSIMO  CF  THE  Cr.EEttS  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 


Darius  and  Alexander  j:  began  to  reign  the  fame  year: 
■The  latter  was  but  20  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  His 
firft  care  was  to  folemnize  the  funeral  obfequies  of  his  father 
with  the  utmoft  pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  faw  himfelf  furround- 


*  Aul.  Gei.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

■J-  Et  domini  jam  fuperflitis  fecurus,  quafi  cum  fenfus  humani  folatio, 
animem  expiravit.  Aul.  Gel. 

j  A.  M.*  3668.  Ant.  J.  C.  386.  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  670,  672.  Biod. 
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ed  wit!i  extreme  dangers.  The  barbarous  nations  againfi  whom 
Philip  bad  fought  during  his  whole  reign,  and  frum  whom  he 
had  made  feveral  conquefts,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown, 
after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings,  thought  proper  to 
take  the  advantage  of  this  jundxure,  in  which  a  new  prince, 
who  was  but  young,  had  afcended  the  throne,  for  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  uniting  againft  the  common  ufurper.  Nor 
was  he  under  lefs  apprehenfions  from  Greece.  Philip,  though 
he  had  permitted  the  feveral  cities  and  commonwealths  to 
continue  their  ancient  form  of  government,  had  however  en¬ 
tirely  changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute  mailer 
of  it.  Though  he  were  abfent,  he  neverthelefs  ruled  in  all 
aifemblies;  and  not  a  (ingle  refolution  was  taken,  but  in  fub- 
ordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  lubdued  all  Greece, 
cither  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  the  fecret  machinations  of 
policy,  he  had  not  had  time  fufficient  to  fubjedl  and  accuil»m 
it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment 
and  diforder,  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed 
or  moulded  to  fubjedlion. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  fituaticn  of 
things,  aavife-d  Alexander  to  relinquifh  Greece,  and  not  per- 
fift  in  his  refolution  of  fubduing  it  by  force*;  to  recover  by 
gentle  methods  the  Barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to 
booth,  as  it  were,  thofe  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation 
by  prudent  referve,  complacency,  and  inlinuation,  in  order  to 
conciliate  affection.  However,  Alexander  w’ould  not  liften  to 
tbefe  timorous  counfels,  but  refolved  to  fecure  and  fupport  his 
affairs  by  boldnefs  and  magnanimity;  firmly  perluaded,  tha^t 
fhould  he  relax  in  any  point  at  firft,  all  his  neighbours  would 
fall  upon  him;  and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromife 
matters,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip’s  conquefts, 
and  by  that  means  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Macccon.  He  therefore  made  all  poffible  hade  to  check 
the  arms  of  the  Barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  he  eroded  in  one  night.  He  defeated 
the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  battle;  made  the  Getse  fly  at 
his  approach ;  subdued  feveral  barbarous  nations,  fome  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms;-  and  notwith- 
llanding  the  arrogant  f  anfwer  of  their  ambafiadors,  he  taught 

*  'Fas  rS/y 

•f  Alexander  imagining  that  his  name  only  had  ftruck  thefe  people 
With  terror,  alked  the  it  ambafiadors  what  things .  they  dreaded  moft  ? 
They  replied,  with  a  haughty  tone  of  voice,  that  they  were  afraid  o£ 
nothing  but  the  failing  of  the  Iky  and  liars, 
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them  to  dread  a  danger'  ftill  more  near  them  than  the  falling  of 
the  Iky  and  planets. 

Whilft  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  diftance  againlt 
the  Barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated 
more  particularly  by  Demofthenes,  formed  a  powerful  alliance 
againlt  that  prince.  A  falfe  report,  which  prevailed  of  his- 
death,  infpired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldnefs  that  proved  their 
ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  in 
their  citadel.  *  Demofthenes,  on  the  other  fide,  was  every  day 
haranguing  the  people;  and  fired  with  contempt  for  Alexan- 
der,  whom  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hare-brained  boyf,  he 
alfured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decifive  tone  of  voice,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did 
iiot  dare  to  ftir  out  of  his  kingdom,  but  would  think  himfelf 
vaftly  happy,  could  he  fit  peaceably  on  bis  throne.  At  the 
fame  time  he  writ  letters  upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Phi¬ 
lip’s  lieutenants  in  Alia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.  This 
Attalus  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip’s  fecond  wife,  and  was 
very  much  difpofed  to  liften  to  Dcmoilhenes’s  propofals.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of  him,  for 
which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reafon,  he  therefore, 
to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  fufpieions  he  might  enter¬ 
tain,  and  the  better  to  fcreen  his  defigns,  fent  all  Demofthenes’s 
letters  to  that  prince.  But  Alexander  faw  through  all  his  arti¬ 
fices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecatseus,  one  of  his  commanders, 
W'hom  he  had  fent  into  Afia  for  that  purpofe,  to  have  him  afiaffi- 
nated,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  Attalus’s  death  re- 
itored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entirely  deftroyed  the  feeds 
of  difeord  and  rebellion. 

J  When  Alexander  had  fecured  his  kingdom  from  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  he  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  towards  Greece, 
and  palled  the  Thermopylae.  Pie  then  fpcke  as  follows  to  thofe 
who  accompanied  him:  “Demofthenes  called  me,  in  Ins  ora- 
“  tions,  a  child,  when  I  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Triballi; 
“  he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  in  Thefialy;  and  L 
“  muft  now  (how  him,  before  the  walls  of  Athens,  that  I  am 
“  a  man  grown.”  Pie  appeared  fo  fuddenly  in  Bceotia,  that 
the  Thebans  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes;  and  being  come 
before  their  walls,  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent,  and 
only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief 

*  iEfchin.  contra  Ctefiph.  p.  454. 

f  It  is  fiagyir/is  in  Greek,  a  word  which  fignifies  many  things  in  that 
language. 

i  A.  M,  3670,  Ant.  J.  C.  334. 
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ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him;  and  puhlilhed, 
by  found  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  fhould  come 
over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  infult,  demanded 
to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them;  and  invited, 
by  a  declaration,  all  who  were  foiicitous  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  to  join  with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impofiible  for  him  to  get  the  better 
of  their  obftinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  faw  with  grief  that  he 
fhould  be  forced  to  employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  affair 
by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in 
which  the  Thebans  exerted  themfelves  with  a  bravery  and  ar¬ 
dour  much  beyond  their  ftrength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded 
them  vaftly  in  numbers:  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  refift- 
arce,  fuch  as  furvived  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  cita¬ 
del  coming  down  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the 
rear,  fnrrounded  on  all  Tides,  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impofiible  for  words  to  exprefs  the  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities  which  the  Thebans  buffered  on  this  occafion.  Some 
Thracians  having  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  a  virtuous  lady  of 
quality,  Timoclea  by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  trea- 
fures  ;  and  their  captain  having  feized  the  lady,  and  fatiated 
his  brutal  luft  with  her,  afterwards  enquired  whether  (he  had 
net  concealed  gold  and  fiiver.  Timoclea,  animated  bv  an  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  revenge,  replying  that  fhe  had  hid  fome,  took 
him  with  herfelf  only  into  her  garden,  and  fhowing  him  a 
well,  told  him,  that  the  inftant  fhe  faw  the  enemy -enter  the 
city,  fhe  herfelf  had  thrown  into  it  the  mod  valuable  things  in 
her  poffefiion.  The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he  heard,  drew 
near  the  well,  and  hooping  down  to  fee  its  depth,  Timoclea, 
who  was  behind,  pufning  him  with  all  her  ftrength,  threw  him 
into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with  great  Hones 
which  file  threw  upon  him.  She  was  inftantly  feized  by  the 
Thracians,  and,  being  bound  in  chains,  was  carried  before 
Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately  by  her  mien 
that  fhe  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  fpirit,  for  fhe  fol¬ 
lowed  thofe  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  with¬ 
out  difeovering  the  leaft  fear.  Alexander  aficing  her  who  fhe 
was,  Timoclea  replied  :  I  am  fifler  to  Theagenes,  who  fought 
againft  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  where  he  commanded.  The  prince,  ad¬ 
miring  the  generous  anfwer  of  that  lady,  and  ftiii  more  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  fhe  had  done,  gave  orders  that  fhe  fhould  have  leave 
to  retire  wherever  The  ple&fed  with  her  children. 


Alexander 
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Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  aft  with  regard 
to  Thebes.  The  Phocasans  and  the  people  of  Plataea,  Thef- 
piae,  and  Orchomenus,  who  were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  had  fnared  in  his  victory,  reprefented  to  him  the  cruel 
treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  alfo  had 
deftroyed  their  feveral  cities,  and  reproached  them  with  the 
zeal  which  they  had  always  difcovered  in  favour  of  the  Per- 
fians  againft  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmoft  de- 
teftation  ;  the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they  all  had  taken 
to  deftrcy  Thebes,  after  they  Ihould  have  vanquiihed  the  Per- 
fjans. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prifoners,  being  permitted  to  fpeak,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excufe,  in  fome  meafure,  the  revolt  of  the  The¬ 
bans  ;  a  fault  which,  in  his  opinion,  fhould  be  imputed  to  a 
rafh  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of 
will  and  declared  perfidy.  He  remonftrated,  that  his  country¬ 
men,  upon  a  falfe  report  of  Alexander’s  death,  had  indeed  too 
rafhly  broke  into  rebellion,  not  againft  the  king,  but  againft 
his  fucceflors  :  that  what  crimes  foever  they  might  have  com¬ 
mitted,  they  had  been  punifned  for  them  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city: 
that  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  were 
fo  much  the  greater  objedls  of  compaffion,  as  they  had  been 
no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded  with  remind¬ 
ing  Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  fo  many 
gods  and  heroes,  feveral  of  whom  were  that  king’s  anceftors, 
had  alfo  been  the  feat  of  his  father  Philip’s  riling  glory,  and 
like  a  fecond  native  country  to  him. 

Thefe  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very  ftrong  and 
powerful  ;  neverthelefs,  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  prevailed, 
and  the  city  was  deftroyed.  However,  he  fet  at  liberty  the 
priefts  ;  all  fuch  as  had  right  of  hofpitality  with  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  ;  the  defeendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had 
done  fo  much  honour  to  Greece  ;  and  fuch  as  had  oppofed  the 
revolt :  hut  all  the  reft,  in  number  about  30,000,  he  fold,  and 
upwards  of  6000  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  Athenians 
were  fo  fenftbly  affiidted  at  the  fad  difafter  which  had  befallen 
Thebes,  that  being  about  to  folemnize  the  feftival  of  the  great 
myfteries,  they  fufpended  them,  upon  account  ot  their  extreme 
grief,  and  received  with  the  greateft  humanity  all  thole  who 
Lad  fled  from  the  battle,  and  the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  made 
Athens  their  afylurn. 

Alexander’s  fo  fudden  arrival  in  Greece  had  very  much 

abated- 
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abated  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  De- 
mofthenes’  vehemence  and  fire  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which 
was  ftili  more  fudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmofi:  conflerna- 
tion.  They  therefore  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  lent  a 
deputation  to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency.  Demof- 
thenes  was  among  them  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  at 
mount  Cytheron,  than,  dreading  the  anger  of  that  prince,  he 
quitted  the  embaSTy,  and  returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  fent  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  fuppofed  to 
nave  been  the  chief  instruments  in  forming  the  league  which 
Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Chseronea.  It  was  on  this 
occahon  DemoSlhenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the 
wolves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed,  “  That  the  wolves 

one  day  told  the  Sheep,  that  in  cafe  they  defired  to  be  at 
‘‘  peace  with  them,  they  mull  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who 

were  their  guard.”  The  application  was  eafy  and  natural, 
Specially  with  refpect  to  the  orators,  who  were  juftly  compared 
to  dogs,  whofe  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  prodigious  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not 
prevail  with  themfelves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain 
death,  though  they  had  no  other  way  to  fave  their  city,  De- 
mades,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendship, 
oi  cred  to  undertake  the  embaffy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them. 
I  lie  king,  whether  he  had  fatiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured 
to  bmt  out,  if  poffible,  by  fome  aft  of  clemency,  the  barbarous 
action  he  had  juif  before  committed  ;  or  rather,  to  remove  the 
Several  obstacles  which  might  retard  the  execution  of  his  grand 
dtiign,  and  by  that  means  not  leave,  during  his  abfence,  the 
leait  pretence  for  murmurs ;  waved  his  demand  with  regard  to 
the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their  fending 
Landemus  into  bamShment,  who  being  a  native  of  *  Orsea, 
'fC'  .  Prclented  by  the  Athenians  with  his  freedom,  for  the 
Services  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  fon-in-law  to  Chcr- 
.ooleptus,  king  of  Thrace  ;  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
phicrates  ;  and  had  himfelf  frequently  commanded  the  Athe¬ 
nian  armies  To  avoid  the  purfuit  of  Alexander,  he  took  re- 
uge  with  the  king  of  Perfia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  feveral 
juries  he  pretended  to  have  received,  but  expired  a  parti- 
•  u.ar  regard  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themfelves  vi- 
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goroufly  to  public  affairs,  and  to  k;ep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
feveral  tranfadions  which  might  happen;  becaufe,  in  caie  ox 
his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  law  to  the  reft  of  Greece. 
Hiftorians  relate,  that,  many  years  after  this  expedition,  he  was 
feized  with  deep  remorle  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought  up¬ 
on  the  Thebans,  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with  much 
greater  humanity  towards  many  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  feverity  towards  fo  poweriul  a 
city  as  Thebes,  fpread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece, 
and  made  all  things  give  way  before  him.  He  iummoned,  at 
Corinth,  the  *  affembly  of  the  feveral  ftates  and  free  cities  of 
Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  fame  fupreme  command 
againft  the  Perilans,  as  had  been  granted  his  father  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more  important  fub- 
jed.  It  was  the  weftern  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  eaft,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  fufpended 
more  than  an  age.  The  affembly  held  at  this  time  will  give 
life  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear  alionifhing  and 
almoft  incredible  ;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will  change  the 
difpofition  of  moil  things  in  the  world. 

To  form  fuch  a  defign  required  a  prince  bold,  enterprifing, 
and  experienced  in  war  ;  one  of  great  views,  who  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  mighty  name  by  bis  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  obftacles  ;  out  above  all,  a 
monarch  who  had  a  fupreme  authority  over  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  none  of  which  lingly  was  powerful  enough  to  make 
fo  arduous  an  attempt  ;  and  which  required,  in  order  for  their 
afting  in  concert,  to  be  fubjed  to  one  chief,  who  might  give 
motion  to  the  feveral  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  makuig  them 
all  concur  to  the  fame  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Ptriians,  their  perpetual  and  ir- 
reconciieabie  enemies ;  whole  deftrudion  they  had  more  than 
©ice  fworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in 
cale  an  opportunity  fnould  prefent  it  felt  for  that  purpofe  ;  a 
hatred,  which  the  inteftine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed 
have  fufpended,  but  could  never  extinguiffi.  The  immortal 
retreat  of  the  ten  theufand  Greeks,  notwithftanuing  the  vigo¬ 
rous  oppofition  of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  Perfians  ;  the 
terror  which  Ageftlaus,  with  a  handiul  or  men,  had  ftiuck  e*en 
as  far  as  Sufa  ;  (bowed  plainly  what  might  be  expeded  from 

*  Plutarch  places  that  diet  or  affembly  here,  but  others  fix  it  earlier ! 
whence  Dr.  Priueacx  fupuofed  it  was  iummoned  twice. 

an 
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an  army,  compofed  of  the  flower  of  the  force3  of  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  and  thofe  cf  Macedon,  commanded  by  generals 
and  officers  formed  under  Philip  ;  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word, 
led  by  Alexander.  The  deliberations  of  the  aflembly  were 
therefore  very  ffiort,  and  that  prince  was  unanimoufly  appoint¬ 
ed  generaliffimo  againft  the  Perfians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  ci¬ 
ties,  with  many  philofophers,  waited  upon  Alexander,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  his  election.  He  flattered  himfeli,  that 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  alfo 
come  like  the  reft,  and  pay  his  compliments.  This  philofo- 
pher,  who  enteitained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  thought 
it  improper  to  congratulate  men  juft  upon  their  exaltation  ; 
but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  thofe  perfons  have  per¬ 
formed  a&ions  worthy  of  their  high  ftations.  Diogenes  there¬ 
fore  did  not  ftir  out  of  his  houfe  ;  upon  which  Alexander,  at¬ 
tended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a  vifit.  The  philofopher 
was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the  fun  ;  but  feeing  fo  great  a 
crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  fat  up,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  bn  Alexander.  This  prince,  furprifed  to  fee  fo  famous 
a  philofopher  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  poverty,  after  fahiting 
him  in  the  kindeft  manner,  afked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing? 
Diogenes  replied,  “Yes,  that  you  would  ftand  a  little  out  of 
“  my  fun-dune.”  This  anfvver  raifed  the  contempt  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  monarch,  (truck  with  the 
philofopher’s  greatnefs  of  foul,  “  Were  I  not  Alexander,” 
fays  he,  “  I  would  be  Diogenes.”  A  very  profound  fenfe 
lies  hid  in  this  expreffion,  that  (hows  perfectly  the  bent  and 
difpofition  of  the  heart  of  man.  Alexander  is  fenfible  that  he 
is  formed  to  poflefs  all  things  ;  fuch  is  his  deftiny,  in  which 
he  makes  his  happinefs  to  confift  :  but  then  in  cafe  he  Ihould 
not  be  able  to  compafs  his  ends,  he  is  alfo  fenfible,  that  ,  to  be 
happy,  he  mutt  endeavour  to  bring  his  mind  to  -fuch  a  frame 
as  to  want  nothing.  In  a  word,  all  or  nothing  prefents  us 
with  the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  *  How  great 
and  powerful  foever  that  prince  might  think  himfelf,  he  could 
not  deny  himfelf,  on  this  occafion,  inferior  to  a  man,  to  whom 
he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing  1 

Alexander,  before  he  fet  out  for  Afia,  was  determined  to 
confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  therefore  wrent  toDelphos; 
He  happened  to  arrive  at  it  on  thofe  days  which  are  called  Ui\- 

*Homo  fupra  menfuram  humanx  fuperbix  lumens,  vidit  aliquem,  cui 
nec  dare  quidquam  poflet,  nec  eripere.  Senec.  de  benef.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

vol.  v.  K  lucky, 
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lucky,  a  feafon  in  which  people  were  forbid  confuting  the 
oracle  ;  and  accordingly  the  prieilefs  refufed  to  go  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction 
to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm  ;  and  as  he  wras  lead¬ 
ing  her  to  the  temple,  fire  cried  out,  “  *  My  fon,  thou  art  ir- 

refillible.”  This  was  all  he  defrred  ;  and  catching  hold  of 
thefe  words,  w'hich  he  coniidered  as  fpoke  by  the  oracle,  he 
fet  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his 
great  expedition. 

NOTE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SEQUEL  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 

I  could  have  wifhed,  and  it  was  even  my  defign,  to  prefix 
to  the  exploits  of  Alexander  a  geographical  map,  as  I  did  to 
ti  ..  of  Cyrus  the  younger  ;  this  being  of  great  abidance  to 
the  reader,  and  enables  him  to  follow'  the  hero  in  all  his  con¬ 
quers.  But  it  was  not  in  my  pow’er  to  do  this  here,  the  map 
of  Alexander’s  conqueds  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
inferted  in  a  duodecimo.  But  to  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  this 
defeCt,  I  firall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  fhort  account  of  thofe 
countries  through  which  Alexander  paffed,  till  his  return  from 
India.  • 

Alexander  fets  cut  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe,  and  erodes  the  Kellefpont,  or  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

He  erodes  Afia  Minor  (Nntolia),  where  he  fights  two  bat¬ 
tles  ;  the  firfi:  at  the  pafs  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  fecond 
near  the  city  of  IiTus. 

After  this  fecond  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Paleftine;  goes 
into  Egvpt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  amis  of 
the  Nile  ;  advances  as  far  as  Lybia,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ;  whence  he  returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from 
thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crofTes  that  liver,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  cele¬ 
brated  victory  of  Arbela  ;■  pobedes  himfelf  of  f  Babylon,  and 
Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  pafTes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  fea  which  goes 
by  that  name,  ctliervvife  called  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  and  enters 
Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the  country  of  Pa’opamil'us. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  BaCtriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  advances 
as  faras  the  river  Iaxarthes,  called  by  CE  Cmtius  the  Tanais, 
the  farther  fide  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  vvhofc 
country  forms  part  of  Great  Tart  ary. 

*  ’AviWuj  t?  v  f  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 

Alexander, 
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Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various  countries, 
eroffes  the  river  Indus  ;  enters  India,  which  lies  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Mogul’s  empire,  and  ad¬ 
vances  very  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he  alfo  intended 
to  pafs,  had  not  his  army  refilled  to  follow  him.  He  therefore 
contents  himfelf  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  goes 
down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  almoft  to  which  river 
Alexander  marched,  is  computed  at  leaf!  i  ioo  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander’s  marches; 
fir  LI  from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Iffus 
was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lybia;  and 
his  returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  300  leagues 
at  leaft,  and  as  much  fpace  at  leaft  for  the  windings  of  his  route 
in  different  places;  we  Lhall  find  that  Alexander,  in  lefs  than 
eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  1 700  leagues,  with¬ 
out  including  his  return  to  Babylon. 

SECTION  III. 

* 

ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. - OBTAINS 

A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  AT  THE  F.IVER  GRAN1CUS. 

Alexander  being  arrived  in  his  kingdom*,  held  a  council 
with  the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
on  the  expedition  he  meditated  againft  Perfia,  and  the  mea- 
fures  he  ffiould  take  in  order  to  iucceed  in  it.  The  whole  af- 
fembly  was  unanimous,  except  on  one  article.  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged- 
in  an  enterprife  which  would  neceffarily  be  a  long  one,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  a  confort,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  a  fuc- 
cefforto  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a  violent, 
fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice;  and  believed, 
that  after  he  had  been  nominated  generaliffimo  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  his  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would 
be  a  Lhame  for  him  to  lofe  his  time  in  folemnizing  his  nuptials, 
and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it;  for  which  reafon  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  fet  out  immediatelv. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  fplendid  facrifices  to  the 
gods,  and  caufed  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon, 
t  fcenical  games,  that  had  been  inftituted  by  one  of  his  ancef- 

*  A.  Rl.  3670.  Ant.  J.  C.  334.  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  499 — 503.  Arrian. 
1.  i.  p.  23—36-  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  672,  673.  Juftin.l.  xi.  c.  j,  6. 

f  Theatrical  representations  were  fo  called, 
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tors  in  honors  of  Jupiter  and  the  Males.  This  feftival  conti¬ 
nued  nine  days,  agreeably  to  the  number  of  thofe  goddeffes. 
He  had  a  tent  railed  large  enough  to  hold  too  tables,  on  which 
.confequently  900  covers  might  be  laid.  To  this  feait,  the 
icverai  princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambaffadors,  generals,  and 
officers,  were  invited.  '*  He  alfo  treated  his  whole  army.  It 
was  then  he  had  the  famous  vifion,  in  which  he  was  exhorted 
.to  march  fpeedily  into  Alia,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in 
t'ne  feouel. 

Before  he  fet  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  fettled  the  affairs 
of  Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy, 
\  nth  1  2,000  foot,  and  near  the  fame  number  of  horfe. 

He  alfo  inquired  into  the  domellic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giv¬ 
ing  to  one  an  eilate  in  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the 
revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  an  harbour.  And 
as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demefnes  were  already  employed  and 
exhaufted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  faid  to  him,  “  My  lord, 
“  what  is  it  you  referve  for  yourfelf:”  Alexander  replying 
“  Hope:”  Says  Perdiccas,  “The  fame  hope  ought  therefore 
“  to  falisfy  us;”  and  fo  refufed  very  generoully  to  accept  of 
•what  the  Ling  had  appointed  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  it,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  prince.  Now  Alexander 
was  fenfible,  that  this  fecret  confiPcs  in  making  it  the  intereil 
of  every  individual  to  promote  his  grandeur;  and  to  govern 
his  fubjtcls  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  fee!  his  power  by 
no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  that  the  intereft  of 
every  perfon  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They  are  one’s 
own  poffeffions,  one’s  own  happinefs  which  we  love  in  his  per- 
fon ;  and  we  are  fo  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  as 
clofe  ties,  as  there  are  things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him. 
All  the  fequel  of  this  hillory  will  (how,  that  no  perfon  ever 
made  a  more  happy  life  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who 
thought  himfelt  railed  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he  might  do 
good;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was 
•neither  fatisfied  norexhauited  by  the  noblefl  afts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  fettled  his  affairs  in  Ma¬ 
cedon,  and  uled  a!l  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any 
troubles  from  arifing  in  it  during  his  abfence,  fet  out  for  Alia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  His  army  confided  of  little 
more  than  30,000  foot,  and  4  or  5000  horfe;  but  then 
they  were  all  brave  men ;  were  well  difeiplined,  and  inured  to 

*  Jofeph.  Antiquit.  lib.  xi. 

fatigues ; 
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fatigues;  had  made  feveral  campaigns  under  Philip;  arid  were 
each  of  them*,  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  capable  of  commanding. 
Mod  of  the  officers  were  near  60  years  of  age;  and  when  they 
were  either  aflembled  f ,  or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp, 
they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  fenate.  Parmenio  commanded 
the  infantry.  Philotas,  his  fon,  had  1800  horfe  J  under  him ; 
and  Callas,  the  fon  of  Harpalus,  the  fame  number  of  ThelTa- 
lian  cavalry.  The  reft  of  the  horfe,  who  were  compofed  of 
natives  of  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  600, 
had  their,  particular  commander.  The  Thracians  and  Paeoni- 
ans,  who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by  Callander. 
Alexander  began  his  route  along  the  lake  Cercinum  towards 
Amphipolis;  eroded  the  river  Strymon,  near  its  mouth;  after¬ 
wards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sellos  after  20  days  march; 
He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  crofs  over  from  Seftos  to 
Abydos,with  all  the  horfe  and  part  of  the  foot:  which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  did  by  the  affiftance  of  160  galleys,  and  feveral  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  veflels.  As  for  Alexander,  he  went  from  Eleontum  to 
the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himfelf  fleering  his  own  galley;  and 
being  got  to  the  middle  of  the  Hellgfpont,  he  facrificed  a  bull 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids;  and  made  effufions  in  the  fea 
from  a  golden  cup.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  after  having  thrown 
a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  thereby  to  take  poffeffion  of  it,  he  land¬ 
ed  the  nrft  in  Afia;  and  leaping  from  the  fhip,  completely 
armed,  and  in  the  highell  traniports  ofjoy,  he  eredted  altars  on 
the  fhore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  fur  having- 
favoured  him  with  fo  propitious  a  defeent.  He  had  done  the 
fame  at  his  leaving  Europe. 

He  depended  fo  entirely  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
and  the  rich  fpoils  he  fhould  find  in  Afia,  that  he  had  made 
very  little  provifion  for  fo  great  an  expedition ;  pevfuaded  that 
war,  when  carried  on  fuccefsfully,  would  fupply  ail  things  ne- 
ceflary  for  war.  He  had  but  70  §  talents  in  money,  to  pay 
his  army,  and  only  a  mouth’s  provifion.  I  before  obferved, 
that  he  had  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  generals  and  of¬ 
ficers;  and  a  circumftance  of  great  importance  is,  that  he 
had  infpired  his  foldiers  with  fo  much  courage  and  fecuvity, 
that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to  precarious  war,  but  cer¬ 
tain  victory. 

*  Ut  non  tam  milites,  quam  magiftros  militix  eledlos  putares.  Juflin. 
1.  xi.  e.  6. 

f  Ut,  II  principia  caftrorum  cemeres,  fenatum  te  alicujus  prifea:  rtip. 
videre  diceres. 

}  Thefe  were  all  Macedonians.  -  §  70,0000  crowns. 
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*  Being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampfacus,  which  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  deftroy,  in  order  to  punifh  the  rebellion  of  its 
inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  came  to  him. 
This  man,  who  was  a  famous  hiftorian,  had  been  very  intimate 
with  Philip  his  father;  and  Alexander  himfelf  had  a  great 
efteem  for  him,  having  been  his  pupil.  The  king  fufpefting 
the  bufineis  he  was  come  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
fwore,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  his  requeft. 
“  The  favour  I  have  to  defire  of  you,”  fays  Anaximenes, 
“  is,  that  you  would  deftroy  Lampfacus.”  By  this  witty 
evafion  the  hiftorian  faved  his  country. 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilion,  where  he  paid 
great  honours  to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and  caufed  games  to 
be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He  admired  and  envied  the 
double  felicity  of  that  renowned  Grecian,  in  having  found 
during  his  tile -time,  a  faithful  friend  in  Patrocles;  and,  after, 
his  death,  a  herald  in  Homer,  worthy  the  greatnefs  of  his  ex- 
p’mts.  And  indeed f,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name 
of  Achilles  would  have  perifhed  in  the  fame  grave  with  his 
body. 

At  la  ft  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  of  Phrygia.  The  Satrapce,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  wait¬ 
ed  his  coming  on  the  other  tide  of  it,  firmly  refolved  to  difpute 
the  pafiage  with  him.  Their  army  confifted  of  j  ioo,poo  foot, 
and  upwards  of  10,000  horfe.  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian, 
arid  commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coaft  of  Afia,  had  advif- 
ed  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle  ;  but  to  lay  wafte  the 
plains,  and.  even  the  cities,  thereby  to  ftarve  Alexander’s  army, 
and  oblige  him  to  return  back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the 
bd'f  of  all  Darius’s  generals,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent 
in  his  victories.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  vve  ought  to 
admire  mo  ft  in  him  ;  whether  his  great  wiklom  in  council,  his 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  Lis  zeal  and  attachment 
to  his  foveveign.  The  conn  lei  he 'gave  on  this  occafion  was 

rellent,  when  we  confider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery  and  iin- 

'•  V al.  Max'.  }.  vii.  c.  3. 

f  Cum  in  Sigieo  ad  AcLiilis  tu  malum  cor.ftitifiet :  O  fortunate,  inqv.it, 
adoleicens,  qui  virtutis  Honrerum  prtsconem  inveneris  i  JBt  vert. 

nifi  Ilias  ilia  extitifbt,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat, 
<tam  nornen  obruiiTet.  Cic.  pro.  Arch  n.  24. 

fi  According  to  juftin,  their  army  confuted  of  600, coo  foot,  whereas 
Arrian  declares  there  were  no  more  than  ao,oco.  Both  there  accounts 
cue  improbable,  and  there  is  douhtlefs  forne fault  in  the  text,  and  there¬ 
in  re  1  follow  Pitcwus  Siculus. 
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petuous  ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  or  place  of  retreat  ; 
that  be  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  abfolutely  a 
(hanger,  inhabited  by  enemies  ;  that  delays  alone  would 
weaken  and  ruin  him  ;  and  that  his  oniy  hopes  lay  in  giving 
battle  immediately.  But  Artites,  a  Phrygian  fatrap,  oppofed 
the  opinion  of  Memnon,  and  protefted  he  would  never  fuffer 
the  Grecians  to  make  fuch  havoc  in  the  territories  he  govern¬ 
ed.  Th:s  ill  counfel  prevailed  over  that  of  the  foreigner, 
Memnon,  whom  the  Perfians,  to  their  great  prejudice,  fu- 
fpe£led  of  a  defign  to  protradl  the  war,  and  by  that  means 
make  himfelf  neceffary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of 
his  heavy-armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  the  wings  :  the  baggage  followed  in  the  rear.  Being 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Parmenio  advifed  him 
to  encamp  there  in  battle-array,  in  order  that  his  forces  might 
have  time  to  ret!  themfelves  ;  and  not  to  pafs  the  river  till  very 
early  next  morning,  becaufe  the  enemy  would  then  be  lefs  able 
to  prevent  him.  He  added  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to 
attempt  eroding  a  river  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  efpecially  as  that 
before  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy  ;  io  that  the 
Perhan  cavalry,  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle-array,  on 
the  other  tide,  might  eafily  defeat  them  before  they  were 
drawn  up.  That,  befides  the  lofs  which  would  be  fuflained 
on  this  occafion,  this  enterprife,  in  cafe  it  Pnould  prove  unfuc- 
ceisful,  would  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  their  future  af¬ 
fairs;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  firlt  attions. 

However,  thefe  reafons  were  not  able  to  make  the  leaf!  im- 
prefiion  on  Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  lhame, 
fhould  he,  after  eroding  the  Hellefpont,  l'uffer  his  progrefs  to 
be  retarded  by  a  rivulet,  for  fo  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of 
contempt  :  that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  ter¬ 
ror  which  the  iuddennels  of  his  arrival,  and  the  boldnefs  of 
his  attempt,  had  fpread  amongfr  the  Perfians  ;  and  anfwer  the 
high  opinion  the  world  conceived  of  his  courage,  and  the  va¬ 
lour  of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemy’s  horfe,  which  was  very 
numerous,  lined  the  whole  fhore,  and  formed  a  large  front,  in 
ordei;  to  oppofe  Alexander,  wherever  he  fhould  endeavour  to 
pafs  ;  and  the  foot,  which  confided  chiefly  of  Greeks,  in  Da¬ 
rius’s  fervice,  was  polled  behind,  upon  an  eafy  afeent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  fight  of  each  other, 
•on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Per¬ 
fians  waited  till  the  Macedonians  fhould  enter  the  river,  in  order 
to 'charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing  j  and  the  lat¬ 
ter 
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ter  feemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crofting, 
and  to  furvey  the  countenance  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this, 
Alexander  having  ordered  his  horfe  to  be  brought,  command¬ 
ed  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave  gal¬ 
lantly.  He  himfelf  commanded  che  right  wing,  and  Parme- 
nio  the  left.  The  king  firft  caufed  a  ftrong  detachment  to 
march  into  the  river,  himfelf  following  it  with  the  reft  of  the 
forces.  He  made  Parmenio  advance  afterwards  with  the  left 
wing.  He  himielf  led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  relt  of  the  troops  ;  the  trumpets  founding,  and 
the  whole  army  raifing  cries  of  joy. 

The  Periians,  feeing  this  detachment  advance  forward,  be¬ 
gan  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  march  to  a  place  where  the  de¬ 
clivity  was  not  fo  great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from 
landing.  But  now  the  horfe  engaged  with  great  fury  ;  one 
part  endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  ft  riving  to  prevent 
them.  The  Macedonians,  whofe  cavalry  was  vaftly  inferior  in 
number,  befides  the  difadvantage  of  their  ground,  were  wound¬ 
ed  with  the  darts  that  w’ere  (hot  from  the  eminence  ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  horfe  were  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  place  ;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  w'ith  his  fons, 
commanded  there.  The  Macedonians  therefore  at  firft  gave 
ground,  after  having  loft  the  firft  ranks,  w'hich  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  defence.  Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  clofe,  and 
reinforced  them  with  his  beft  troops,  heads  them  himfelf,  ani¬ 
mates  them  by  his  prefence,  pufiies  the  Perfians,  and  routs 
them  ;  upon  which  the  whole  army  follow  after,  crofs  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides. 

Alexander  firft  charged  the  thickeft  part  of  the  enemy’s 
horfe,  in  which  the  generals  fought.  He  himfelf  was  parti¬ 
cularly  confpicuous  by  his  ftiield,  and  the  plume  of  feathers 
that  overfhadowed  his  helmet,  on  the  two  fides  of  which  there 
rofe  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length,  and  fo  vaftly 
white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  charge 
was  very  furious  about  his  perfon  ;  and  though  only  horfe  en¬ 
gaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way 
on  either  fide  ;  every  one  ftriving  to  repulfe  his  adverfary,  and 
gain  ground  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  diftinguiihed  himfelf  above 
the  reft  of  the  generals  by  his  fuperior  bravery.  Being  fur- 
rounded  by  forty  Perfian  lords,  all  of  them  his  relations,  of 
experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  fide,  he 
carried  terror  wherever  he  moved.  Alexander,  obferving  in 
how  gallant  a  manner  he  fignalized  himfelf,  clapped  fpurs  to  his 

horfe, 
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horfe,  and  advanced  tow  ards  him.  Immediately  they  engage, 
and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other  {lightly. 
Spithrobates  falls  furioufly  fword  in  hand  upon:  Alexander, 
who,  being  prepared  for  him,  thrufls  his  pike  into  his  face,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment,  Rofaces, 
brother  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  fide,  gives  him 
fo  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  be  beat 
off  his  plume,  but  went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was 
going  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared 
through  his  fradlured  helmet,  Clitus  cuts  off  R.ofaces’s  hand 
with  one  ftroke  of  his  fcimitar,  and  by  that  means  faved  his 
foveteign’s  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been 
expofed  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,  who  now 
perform  wonders.  The  Perfians  in  the  centre  of  the  horfe, 
upon  whom  the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  been  polled  in 
the  of  the  horfe,  poured  a  perpetual  difcharge  of 

darts,  being  unable  to  fuftain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  {truck  them  all  in  the  face,  the  two  wings 
were  immediately  broke  and  put  to  flight.  Alexander  did  not 
purfue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to  charge  the 
foot. 

Thefe,  fays  the  hiftorian,  at  firft  flood  their  ground,  which 
was  owing  to  the  furprife  they  were  feized  with,  rather  than 
bravery.  But  when  they  faw  themfelves  attacked  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had 
eroded  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged, 
thofe  of  the  Perfians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  a  vigorous 
refiflance,  and  were  foon  put  to  flight,  the  Grecian  infantry 
in  Darius’s  fervice  excepted.  This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a 
hill,  -demanded  a  promife  from  Alexander  to  let  them  march 
-away  unmolefted  ;  but  following  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  ra¬ 
ther  than  thofe  of  reafon,  he  ruflied  into  the  midft  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  of  foot,  and  prefently  lofl  his  horfe  (not  Bucephalus),  who 
was  killed  with  the  thruft  of  a  fword.  The  battle  was  fo  hot 
round  him,  that  moil  of  the  Macedonians,  who  loft  their  lives 
on  this  occaflon,  fell  here  ;  for  they  fought  againft  a  body  of 
men  who  were  well  difeiplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and 
fought  in  defpair.  They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  2000  except¬ 
ed,  who  were  taken  prifoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Perfian  commanders  lay  dead 
on  the  fpot.  Arfites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where  it  is  faid  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him felf,  for  having  beer,  the  caufe  that  the 
battle  was  fought.  It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for 
him,  had  he  died  in  the  field.  20, coo  foot,  and  2500  horfe, 

were. 
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were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  fide  of  the  Barbarians  ; 
and  of  the  Macedonians,  25  of  the  royal  horfe  were  killed  at 
the  firft  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lyfippus  to  make  their 
ftatues  in  brafs,  all  which  were  fet  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon 
called  Dia,  in  honour  of  them,  from  whence  they  were  many 
years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Metellus.  About  60  of 
the  other  horfe  were  killed  ;  and  near  30  foot,  who,  the  next 
day,  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave  ; 
and  the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  every  kind  of  tribute  and  fervice. 

He  alfo  took  the  utmoft  care  of  the  wounded,  vifited  them, 
and  faw  their  wounds  drefled.  He  inquired  very  particularly 
into  their  adventures,  and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  re¬ 
late  his  actions  in  the  battle,  and  boaft  his  bravery.  A  prince 
gains  many  advantages  by  fuch  a  familiarity  and  condefcenfion. 
He  alfo  granted  the  rites  of  fepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Perfia, 
and  did  not  even  refufe  it  to  fuch  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Per- 
fian  fervice  ;  but  all  thofe  whom  he  took  prifoners  he  laid  in 
chains,  and  fent  them  to  work  as  flaves  in  Macedonia,  for  hav¬ 
ing  fought  under  the  Barbarian  ltandards  againft  their  country, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  prohibition  made  by  Greece  upon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleafurc  to  (hare  the  honour 
of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  fent  particularly  to  the 
Athenians  300  fhields,  being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from 
the  enemy  ;  and  caufed  the  glorious  infcription  following  to 
be  infcribed  on  the  reft  of  the  fpoils  :  “  Alexander  fon  of  Phi- 
“  lip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedemonians  excepted,  gained 
“  thefe  fpoils  from  the  Barbarians  who  inhabit  Afia.”  A 
conduct  of  this  kind  argues  a  very  uncommon  and  amiable 
greatnefs  of  foul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  cannot,  with¬ 
out  great  reluctance,  admit  others  to  (hare  in  his  glory.  The 
greateft  p&Tt  of  the  gold  and  filver  plate,  the  purple  carpets, 
and  other  furniture  of  the  Perfian  luxury,  he  fent  to  his  mother. 

SECTION  IV. 

ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  ASIA 
MINOR. - DESCRIPTION  OF  DARIUs’s  MARCH. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all  the  happy 
confequences  that  could  naturally  be  expected  from  it*.  Sardis, 

*  A.  M.  3671.  Ant.  J.  C.  3.13-  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  503 — 511.  Arrian. 
1.  i.  p.  36 — 59.  et  1.  ii  p.  60 — 66.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  673,  674.  Q__Curt* 
1.  iii,  c.  1 — 3.  Judin.  1.  xi,  c.  7,  8.  Strub.  1.  xiv.  p.  640.  Solin.c.  xl. 
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which  was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  Barbarian  empire 
on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  furrendered  to  Alexander,  who  there¬ 
upon  gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  live 
after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after  he  arrived  at  Ephefus, 
carrying  with  him  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  from  thence 
for  being  his  adherents,  and  reftored  its  popular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  afiigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  He  offered  a  great 
number  of  facrifices  to  that  goddefs,  folemnized  her  myftcries 
with  the  utmoft  pomp,  and  conduced  the  ceremony  with  his 
whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  Ephefians  had  be¬ 
gun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the 
night  of  Alexander’s  birth,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  the 
work  was  now  very  forward.  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect, 
who  fuperintended  this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to 
build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander  offered  to  pay  the 
Ephefians  all  the  expences  they  had  already  been  at,  and  to  fur- 
nilh  the  remainder,  provided  they  would  inferibe  the  temple 
only  with  his  name  ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  infatiable,  of 
every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephefus  not  being 
willing  to  confent  to  it,  and  however  afraid  to  refufe  him  that 
honour  openly,  had  recourfe  to  an  artful  flattery  for  an  evafion. 
They  told  him,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  for  one  god  to  eredl 
monuments  to  another.  Before  he  left  Ephefus,  the  deputies 
of  the  cities  of  Trallis  and  Magnefia  waited  upon  him  with  the 
keys  of  thofe  places. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fudden  and  powerful  fupport,  {hut  their 
gates  againd  him:  and  indeed  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  made  a  fhow  as  if  it  would  fuccour  that 
city  ;  but  after  having  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  en¬ 
gage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  fail  away.  Memnon 
had  (hut  himfelf  up  in  this  fortrefs,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  foldiers,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not 
lofe  a  moment’s  time,  attacked  it,  and  planted  fcaling-ladders 
on  all  {ides.  The  fealade  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour, 
and  oppoied  with  no  lefs  intrepidity,  though  Alexander  fent 
frefli  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the  lead:  intermif- 
fioi<  ;  and  this  laded  feveral  days.  At  lad,  finding  his  foldiers 
Were  every-where  repulfed,  and  that  the  city  was  provided  with 
every  thing  for  a  long  fiege,  he  planted  all  his  machines  againft 
it,  made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenever  thefe  were 
attacked,  a  new  fealade  was  attempted.  The  beilcged,  after 
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fuftaining  all  thefe  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated, 
for  fear  of  being  taken  by  ftorm.  Alexander  treated  all  the 
Milefians  with  the  utmoft  humanity,  and  fold  all  the  foreigners 
who  were  found  in  it.  The  hiftorians  do  not  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  he  march¬ 
ed  out  with  the.  garrifon. 

*  Alexander,  feeing  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  failed  away, 
refolved  to  lay  up  his  own,  the  expence  of  it  being  too  great, 
not  to  mention  that  he  wanted  money  for  things  of  greater 
importance.  Some  hiftorians  are  even  of  opinion,  that  as  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was  refolved 
to  deprive  his  foldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave  them 
no  other  refource  than  that  of  viftory.  He  therefore  retained 
fuch  veffels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
tranfporting  the  military  engines,  and  a  fmall  number  of  other 
gaileys. 

After  poffefilng  himfelf  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria, 
in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  Haiicarnaffus.  This  city  was  of  pro¬ 
digious  difficult  accefs  from  its  happy  fituation,  and  had  been 
ilrongly  fortified.  Befides,  Memnon,  the  ableft  as  well  as  the 
tnoft  valiant  of  all  Darius’s  commanders,  had  got  into  it  with 
a  body  of  choice  foldiers,  with  defign  to  fignalize  his  courage, 
and  fidelity  for  his  fovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very 
able  defence,  in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Epbialtes,  another 
general  of  great  merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the 
moft  intrepid  bravery,  and  the  moll  confummate  knowledge  in 
the  fcience  of  war,,  was  confpicuous  on  both  fides  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  After  the  befiegers  had,  with  incredible  labour,  filled 
up  part  of  the  ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls, 
they  had  the  grief  to  fee  their  works  demolifhed  in  an  inftant, 
and  their  engines  fet  on  fire,  by  the  frequent  vigorous  fallies  of 
the  befieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wail  with  their 
battering-rams,  they  were  aftoniPaed  to  fee  a  new  one  behind 
it  ;  which  was  fo  fudden,  that  it  feemed'  to  rife  out  of  the 
ground.  The  attack  of  thefe  walls,  which  were  built  in  a  fe- 
micircular  form,  deftroyed  a  prodigious  number  of  men  ;  be- 
caufe  the  befieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raifed 
on  the  feveral  fides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  was  evidently 
feen  at  this  fiege,  that  the  ftrongeft  fortifications  of  a  city  are 
the  valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  fiege  was  held 
out  fo  long,  and  attended  with  fuch  furprifing  difficulties,  as 

*  A.  M.  3671.  Ant.  J.  C.  333. 
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would  have  difcouraged  any  warrior  but  an  Alexander ;  yet 
his  troops  were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers,  and  their 
patience  was  at  laid  fuccefsful.  Memnon,  finding  it  impoffible 
for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
city.  As  the  fea  was  open  to  him,  after  having  put  a  ftrong 
garrifon  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  ftored  with  provifions, 
he  took  with  him  the  furviving  inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches, 
and  conveyed  them  into  the  ifland  of  Cos,  which  was  not  far 
from  Halicarnaffus.  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  be- 
fiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  import-;  tee  after  the  city 
was  deftroyed,  which  he  demolifiied  to  the  very  foundations. 
He  left  it,  after  having  encompaffed  it  with  ftrong  walls,  and 
left  fome  good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Artemlfia,  queen  of  Caria,  Idrieus  her 
brother  reigned  in  her  Head.  The  fcjtptre  devolved  upon  Ada, 
filler  and  wife  of  Idrieus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  (he  was  dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  to  whom  fucceed- 
ed,  by  Darius’s  command,  Orontobates  his  fon-in-law.  Ada, 
however,  was  ftill  poffeiTed  of  a  fortrefs  called  Alinda,  the  keys 
of  which  file  had  carried  to  Alexander,  the  inftant  fine  heard 
of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for  her  fon.  The 
king  was  fo  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her 
the  quiet  poffeffion  of  her  own  city  ;  and,  after  having  taken 
Halicarnaffus,  as  he  by  that  means  was  mailer  of  the  whole 
country,  he  reftored  the  government  of  it  to  Ada. 

*  This  lady,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  deep  fenfe  Hie  had  of  the 
favours  received  from  Alexander,  lent  him  every  day  meats 
dreffed  in  the  moll  exquifite  manner  ;  delicious  pies  of  all  forts, 
and  the  moll  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  an- 
fwered  the  queen  on  this  occafion,  “  That  all  this  train  was 
“  of  no  fervice  to  him,  for  that  he  was  poffeffed  of  much  bet- 
“  ter  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him  ; 
“  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  w  by 
{(  walking  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early  ;  and  the 
“  other  prepared  him  an  excellent  fupper,  and  that  was  dining 
“  very  moderately.” 

Several  kings  of  Afia  Minor  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  Alex¬ 
ander.  Mithfidates,  king  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  thefe,  who 
afterwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  He  was  fon  to  Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia, 
and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  clfe- 
where.  fHe  is.  computed  to  be  the  16th  king  from  Artaba- 
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z us,  who  is  ccnfidered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of 
w  hich  lie  was  put  in  poffeffion  by  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes  liis 
father.  The  famous  Mithridates,  who  fo  long  employed  the 
Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  fucceffors. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter-quarters,  permitted 
all  inch  of  his  foldiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  in¬ 
to  Macedonia,  there  to  fpend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  upon 
condition  that  they  would  return  in  the  fpring.  He  appoint¬ 
ed  three  officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back  a^ain.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of*  Mofes  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  find 
that  this  law  or  cuftom  was  ufed  by  any  other  nation,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ariitotle  had  learned  it  from  fome  Jew'  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  Afia  ;  and  that  approving  it 
;is  a  very  wife  and  juft  cuftom,  he  therefore  had  recommended 
it  to  his  pupil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  occalion. 

The  next  year  Alexander  began  the  campaign  very  early. 
He  had  debated,  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  march 
ciredtly  againft  Darius,  or  ffiould  firil  fubaue  the  reft  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  latter  opinion  appeared  the  fafeit, 
f.nce  lie  thereby  would  not  be  molened  by  luch  nations  as  he 
ffiould  leave  behind  him.  f  His  progrefs  was  a  little  inter¬ 
rupted  at  rtrft.  Near  Phafelis,  a  city  fituated  between  Dycia 
and  Pampbylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  is  always 
dry  at  low  water,  fo  that  travellers  may  pafs  it  at  that  time  ; 
but  when  the  fea  rifes,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now 
winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  defirous 
cf  palling  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were  therefore 
obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to 
their  v.aift.  Some  hiftorians,  purely  to  embellilh  this  incident, 
relate  that  the  fea,  by  the  divine  command,  had  fubmitted 
ipontaneouliy  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  ;  among  thefe  writers  is 
Quintus  Curtius.  It  is  furprifing  that  Jofephus  the  hiftorian, 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  puffing 
through  the  E.ed  Sea  as  on  dry  land,  fhould  have  cited  this 
circumftance  by  way  of  example,  the  faiilty  of  which  Alexan¬ 
der  himfelf  had  refuted  ;  for  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  had 
wrote  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  That  when  he  left 
“  the  city  of  Phafelis,  he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pafs  of 
“  the  mountain  called  Climax.”  And  it  is  very  well  known 
that  this  piince,  who  was  vaftly  fond  of  the  marvellous,  never 
let  flip  any  opportunity  of  perfuading  the  people,  that  the  gods 
protected  him  in  a  very  lingular  manner. 

*  Deut.  xxiv,  5.  f  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  666. 
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During  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phafelis,  he  dii- 
covered  a  confpiracy  which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  fon 
of  Eropus,  whom  he  had  a  little  before  appointed  geneva!  of 
the  TheiTalian  cavalry,  in  the  room  of  Calas,  whom  he  had 
made  governor  of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  which  this  traitor  had  fent  him,  promifed  him  a  reward  of 
ioog  *  talents  of  gold,  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in 
cafe  he  could  murder  Alexander  ;  believing  this  was  not  pay¬ 
ing  too  dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  io  formidable 
an  enemy.  The  mefl'enger  who  carried  the  king’s  anfwer  being 
feized,  made  a  full  confcfiion,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was 
brought  to  condign  panifhment. 

Alexander,  after  having  fettled  affairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  marched  his  army  to  Celaente,  a  city  ot  Phrygia,  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  river  Marfyas,  which  the  fictions  of  ports  have 
made  fo  famous.  Pie  fummoned  the  gariifon  ot  the  citadel, 
whither  the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  fin  render  ;  but  t'aefe, 
believing  it  impregnable,  anfwered  haughtily,  that  they  would 
firft.  die.  Plovvever,  finding  the  attack  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  they  defired  a  truce  of  60  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  promifed  to  open  their  gates,  in  cafe  they  were  not 
fuccoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  furrender- 
ed  themfelves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of 
which  was  called  Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  reticence 
of  king  Midas,  firuated  on  the  river  Sangarius.  Plaving  taken 
the  city,  he  was  defirous  of  feeing  the  ramous  chariot  to  which 
the  Gordion  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fattened  the 
yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  fo  much  art,  and  the  firings 
were  twitted  in  to  wonderful  a  manner,  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  difcover  where  it  began  or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man 
who  could  untie  it  Ihould  pofiefs  the  empire  of  Afia.  Now 
Alexander  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  this  promife  related  to 
himfelf.  After  many  fruitlefs  trials,  he  cried,  “  It  is  no  matter 
“  which  way  it  be  untied,”  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  his  fword, 
and  by  that  means,  fays  the  hillcrian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled 
tit e  oraelef. 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  fetting  every  engine  at  work, 
in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon,  the  Rhodian, 

*  About  L. i, 500,000  fterling. 
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advifed  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  which  counfel 
feemed  the  moll  proper,  to  extricate  him  from  prefent  danger  ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  feveral  other  Greek  nations,  who 
had  no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been  ready 
to  join  him  ;  by  which  means  Alexander  mull  have  been  for¬ 
ced  to  leave  Afia,  and  return  fuddenly  over-fea,  to  defend  his 
own  country.  Darius  approved  this  counfel,  and,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  it,  charged  Mernnon  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Accordingly,  he  was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain- 
general  of  all  the  forces  deligned  for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  pofilbly  have  made  a  better  choice. 
Mtmnon  was  the  ableil  general  in  his  fervice,  and  had  fought  a 
great  many  years  under  the  Perfian  ftandards  with  the  utmoft 
fidelity.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus 
•had  not  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his  mailer’s  inte¬ 
rests  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  affembled  the  fcattered  re¬ 
mains  of  the  army,  and  immediately  went  firft  to  Miletos, 
from  thence  to  Halicarnafius,  and  lailly  into  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new  commiflion.  This 
place  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  ;  and  Mernnon  was  now 
meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  defign  in 
execution.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifland  of  Chios, 
and  all  Lefbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  excepted.  From  thence 
he  was  preparing  to  pafsover  into  Euboea,  and  to  make  Greece 
and  Macedonia  the  feat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mitylene, 
which  city  he  had  been  forced  to  befiege.  His  death  was  the 
greateft  misfortune  that  could  poffibly  have  happened  to  Per- 
fia.  We  fee  on  this  occafion  the  i n oft im able  worth  of  a  man 
,of  merit,  whofe  death  is  fometimes  the  ruin  of  a  Hate.  The 
lofs  of  Mernnon  fruftrated  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed  ;  for  Darius,  not  having  one  general  in  his  army  who 
was  able  to  fupply  Memnon’s  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only 
enterprife  which  could  have  faved  his  empire.  His  whole  re¬ 
fuge  therefore  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  eaft.  Darius, 
diffatisfied  with  all  his  generals,  refolved  to  command  in  per- 
fon,  and  appointed  Babylon  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army  ; 
where,  upon  being  muttered,  they  were  found  to  be  about  4, 
5,  or  600,000  men,  for  hiftorians  differ  very  much  on  this 
head. 

Alexander  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Papldagonia 
and  Cappadocia,  which  he  fubdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of 
Memnon’s  death,  the  news  whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  refo- 
Htion  he  had  taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces 

of 
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©f  Upper  Afia.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  h.afty  marches  in¬ 
to  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  *  Cyrus’s  Camp. 
From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  50  ftadia  (two  leagues  and. 
a  half  each )  to  the  pafs  of  Cilicia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  ftrait, 
through  which  travellers  are  obliged  to-  go  from  Cappadocia 
to  Tarfus.  The  officer,  who  guarded  it  in  Darius’s  name, 
had  left  but  lew  foldiers  in  it,  and  thofe  fled  the  inftant  they 
heard  of  the  enemy’s  arrival.  Upon  th’s  Alexander  entered 
the  pafs,  and,  after  viewing  very  attentively  the  iituation  of 
the  place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune  ;  and  confefled, 
that  he  might  have  been  very  eaiily  flopped  and  defeated  there,- 
merely  by  the  throwing  of  Hones  1  for,  not  to  mention  thac 
this  pafs  was  fo  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
fcarcely  walk  a-breaft  in  it  ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over 
the  road,  which  was  not  only  ftrait,  but  broke  in  feveral  places, 
by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains, 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city-  of  Tarfus, 
where  it  arrived  the  inftant  the  Perfians  were  fettmg  fire  to 
that  place,  to  prevent  his  plundering  the  great  riches  of  fo 
flourilhing  a  city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  fer.t 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  horfe,  arrived  very  feafonabiy 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  the  city, 
which  he  faved  ;  the  Barbarians  having  fled  the  moment  they 
heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  the  Cy'dnus  runs,  a  river  not  fo  remark¬ 
able  for  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beautv  of  its 
waters,  which  are  vaftly  limpid,  bnt  at  the  fame  time  excef- 
fively  cold,  becaufe  of  the  tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks 
are  overfhadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
which  is  excefiively  hot  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hotteft  part  of 
the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was  quite  covered  with  fweac 
and  dirt,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe  in  that 
river,  invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearnefs  of  the  ftream.  How¬ 
ever,  the  inftant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  feized  with  fo  vio¬ 
lent  a  fhivering,  that  all  the  fianders-by  fancied  he  was  dying. 
Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away. 
The  news  of  this  fad  difafter  threw  the  whole  army  into  the 
utmoft  confternation.  They  all  burft  into  tears,  and  breath¬ 
ed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words :  “  The  greateft  prince 
“  that  ever  lived  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midft  of  his  proiperi- 

*  Quintus  Curtius  fuppefes  it  to  be  fo  called  from  Cyrus  the  Great,, 
and  Arrian  from  the  younger  Cyrus,  which  opinion  appears  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable. 

L  3.  “  ties. 
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“  ties  and  conauefts ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  dorming  of  a 
“  city  ;  blit  dies  by  his  bathing  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is 
“  coming  up  with  us,  will  conquer  before  he  has  feen  his  ene- 
“  my.  We  (hall  be  forced  to  retire  like  fo  many  fugitives, 
<c  through  thofe  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph. 
“  As  the  places  through  which  we  muft  pafs  are  either  de- 
“  fert  or  depopulated,  hunger  only,  fnoulu  we  meet  no  othev 
“  enemy,  will  itfelf  deltroy  us.  But  who  ftiall  guide  us  in 
“  our  flight,  or  dare  to  fet  himfelf  up  in  Alexander’s  ftead  ? 
“  And  fiiould  we  be  10  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellefpont, 
“  how  (hall  we  furnifh  ourfelves  with  vefiels  to  crofs  it  ?”  Af¬ 
ter  this,  direfting  their  whole  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and  for¬ 
getting  themfelves,  they  cried  aloud:  “  Alas!  how  fad  is  it 
“  that  he,  who  was  our  king,  and  the  companion  of  our  toils  ; 
“  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  couvfe  of  his 
“  greatefl  profperities,  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  in  a  manner 
**  torn  from  our  arms  !” 

At  lafe  the  king  recovered  his  fenfes  by  degrees,  and  began 
to  know  the  perfons  who  flood  round  him  ;  though  the  only 
fymptoms  he  gave  of  his  recovery  was,  his  being  feniible  of  his 
illnefs.  But  he  was  more  indilpofed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for 
news  was  brought  that  Darius  might  foon  arrive.  Alexander 
bewailed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  expofed 
naked  and  defencekfs  to  his  enemy,  and  robbed  of  fo  noble  a 
victory,  fince  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition 
of  dying  obfeurely  in  his  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained 
the  glory  he  had  provnifed  himfelf.  Having  ordered  his  con¬ 
fidents  and  phyficians  to  come  into  his  tent,  “  You  fee,”  faief 
lie,  “  my  friends,  the  fad  extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces 
“  me.  Methinks  I  already  hear  the  found  of  the  enemy’s 
“  arms,  and  fee  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  in- 
“  telligence  with  my  evil  genius  *,  when  he  wrote  letters  to 
“  his  lieutenants  in  fo  lofty  and  contemptuous  a  drain  ;  hoiv- 
“  ever,  he  (hall  not  obtain  his  defire,  provided  fuch  a  cure  as 
“  I  want  is  attempted.  The  prefent  condition  of  my  affairs 
“  will  not  admit  either  of  flow  remedies  or  fearful  phyficians. 
“  A  fpeedy  death  is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  (low  cure.  I  it 

cafe  the  phyfleians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any 
**  good,  they  are  to  know,  that  I  do  not  fo  much  wi(h  to  live 
*£  as  to  fight.” 

*  Darius,  who  imagined  himfelf  fure  of  overcoming  Alexander,  had 
•writ  to  his  lieutenants,  that  they  fhould  chaftife  this  young  fool ;  and  aS- 
ter  clothing  him  in  purple  out  of  derilion,  fhould  fend  him  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  court.  Frienfhcim  in  Quint.  Curt. 

This 
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This  fuddert  impatience  of  the  king  fpread  an  univerfal 
alarm.  The  phyficians,  who  were  fenfible  they  fhould  he  an- 
fwerable  for  the  event,  did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedies  ;  efpeciaily  as  Darius  had  publifhed,  that 
he  would  reward  with  icoo  talents  *  the  man  who  fhoukl 
kill  Alexander.  However  Philip,  an  Acarnanian,  one  of  his 
phyficians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth, 
loved  him  with  the  utmofl  tendernefs,  not  only  as  his  fove- 
reign,  but  his  child,  railing  himfelf,  merely  out  of  affedhon  to 
Alexander,  above  all  prudential  confiderations,  offered  to  give 
him  a  dofe,  which,  though  not  very  violent,  would  neverthe- 
lefs  be  fpeedy  in  its  effects ;  and  he  defined  three  days  to  pre¬ 
pare  it.  At  this  propofal  every  one  trembled,  but  him  only 
whom  it  moft  concerned  ;  Alexander  being  afflidted  upon  no 
other  account  than  becaufe  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from 
appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Whilft-thefe  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter 
from  Parmenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom 
Alexander  put  greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip, 
for  that  Darius  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promife  of  tooo  talents, 
and  his  filler  in  marriage.  This  f  letter  gave  him  great  un- 
eafinefs,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leifure  to  weigh  all  the  reafons 
he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But  the  confidence  in  a 
phyfician,  whofe  finceve  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved 
from  his  infancy,  foon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts. 
Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bol- 
fler,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with  his  medi¬ 
cine,  when  Alexander  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bol¬ 
der,  gives  it  to  Philip  to  read.  At  the  fame  time  he  takes 
the  cup,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  phyfician,  fwallows  the 
draught  without  the  lead  hefitation,  or  without  difeovering 
the  leaft  fufpiaion  or  uneafinefs.  Philip,  as  he  perufed  the 
letter,  had  fhowed  greater  figns  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or 
furprife;  and  throwing  himfelf  upon  the  king’s  bed — “  Royal 
“  Sir,”  Paid  he,  with  a  refolute  tone  of  voice,  “  your  recovery 
“  will  foon  dear  me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am 
“  charged.  The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be 
“  eafy  in  your  own  mind,  and  fuffer  the  draught  to  operate, 

*  About  L.  145,000  Sterling. 

-i-  Ingentem  animo  folicitudinem  liters:  incuflerant ;  et  quicquid  in 
titramque  partem  aut  metus  aut  lpes  fubjecerat,  fecreta  sefumatione  pen- 
jabat.  C^Cvurt. 


“  and 
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“  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have  received  from  fer- 
“  vants,  who  indeed  have  ihowu  their  zeal  for  your  welfare  ; 
“  wliich  zeal,  however,  is  very  indifcreet  and  unfeafonable.” 
Thefe  words  did  not  only  revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with 
hope  and  joy  ;  fo  taking  Philip  by  the  hand,  “  Be  you  your- 
“  felf  eafy,”  fays  he  to  him,  “  for  I  believe  you  are  difquieted 
*£  upon  a  double  account :  firft  for  my  recovery,  and  fecor.dly 
“  for  your  own  jullification.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  phyfic  worked  fo  violently,  that  the 
accidents  which  attended  it  ilreiigt liened  Parmenio’s  accufa- 
tion  ;  for  the  king  loll  his  fpeech,  and  was  feized  with  fuch 
ftrong  fainting  fits,  that  he  had  hardly  any  pulfe  left,  or  the 
lead;  fvmptoms  of  life.  Philip  employed  ail  the  powers  of 
phyfic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval  diverted  him 
with  agreeable  fubjeCts  ;  dil'courfing  one  moment  about  his 
mother  and  his  filters,  and  another,  about  tire  mighty  victory 
which  was  advancing,  with  hafty  fteps,  to  crown  his  palt 
triumphs.  At  laft  the  phyfician’s  art  having  gained  the  af- 
cenaant,  and  diffufed  through  every  vein'a  falutary  and  vivi- 
fic  virtue,  his  mind  firlt  began  to  refume  its  former  vigour, 
and  atterwards  his  body,  much  fooner  than  had  been  expect¬ 
ed.  Three  days  after,  he  (bowed  himfelf  to  the  army,  who 
were  never  fatisfied  with  gazing  on  him,  and  could  fcarce  be¬ 
lieve  their  eyes  ;  fo  much  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger  had  fur* 
prifed  and  dejected  them.  No  careffes  were  enough  for  the 
phyfician  ;  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmoll  tender- 
nefs,  and  returning  him  thanks  as  to  a  god  who  had  faved  the 
life  of  their  fovereign. 

Befides  the  refpedt  which  thefe  people  had  naturally  for  their 
kings,  words  can  never  exprefs  how  greatly  they  admired  this 
monarch  more  than  any  other,  and  the  ftrong  affeClion  they 
bore  him.  They  were  perfuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake 
any  thing  but  by  the  immediate  aifiliance  of  the  gods;  and  as 
fuceefs  always  attended  his  deiigns,  his  rafhaefs  became  glo¬ 
rious  in  him,  and  feemed  to  have  fometbing  inexprcffibly  di¬ 
vine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have  concluded 
capable  of  fuch  mighty  enterprifes,  and  which  however  ova- 
came  all  difficulties,  gave  a  frelh  merit  and  a  brighter  luft.iv  to 
his  aCtions.  *  Befides,  certain  advantages  that  generally  are 
little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  hearts  of  the  foldiery,  greatly  augmented  the  merit  of 


*  Qu.-c  levlora  haberi  folent,  plerumque  in  re  nrilitari  gratlora  vulgo 
funt.  Ci_C'urt, 

"  Alexander-; 
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Alexander  ;  fuch  as  his  taking  delight  in  bodily  exercifes ; 
his  difcovering  a  (kill  and  excellency  in  them  ;  his  going  cloth¬ 
ed  like  the  common  foldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize 
himfelf  with  inferiors,  without  leflening  his  dignity;  his  lirar¬ 
ing  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  moft  laborious  and  intrepid ; 
qualities  which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or 
had  acquired  them  by  refltdfion,  made  him  equally  beloved 
and  relpefted  by  his  foldiers. 

During  this  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  a  vain 
Security  in  the  infinite  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  two  armies  merely  from  their  difparity  in  that 
point.  The  plains  of  Affyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  horfe  as  he  pleafed, 
and  of  taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  foldiers  in  each  army  gave  him  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  this,  he  refolves  to  march  to  narrow  palfes,  where 
his  cavalry  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  fo  far  from  doing 
him  any  fervice,  wcjuld  only  encumber  one  another ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  advances  towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  fhould 
have  waited,  and  runs  vifibly  to  his  own  deftrucfion.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  grandees  of  his  court,  whofe  cuflom  it  was  to  flat¬ 
ter  and  applaud  his  every  adtion,  congratulated  him  before¬ 
hand  on  the  victory  he  would  foon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been 
certain  and  inevitable.  There  was  at  that  time,  in  the  anr.y 
of  Darius,  one  Caridemus  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  expe¬ 
rience  in  war,  who  perfonally  hated  Alexander,  for  having 
caufed  him  to  be  banifhed  from  Athens.  Darius,  turning  to 
this  Athenian,  aflced  whether  he  believed  him  powerful 
enough  to  defeat  his  enemy.  Caridemus,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  and  forgetting  that  he 
was  in  a  country  of  flavery,  where  to  oppofe  the  inclination  of 
a  prince  is  of  the  moll  dangerous  confequence,  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Poffibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleafed  with  my  telling 
“  you  the  truth  ;  but  in  cafe  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  be 
“  too  late  hereafter.  This  mighty  parade  of  war,  this  prodi- 
“  gious  number  of  men  which  has  drained  all  the  Eaft,  might 
“  indeed  be  formidable  to  your  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple 
<x  fhine  in  every  part  of  your  army,  which  is  fo  prodigiouliy 
“  fpler.did,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  could  never  form 
“  an  idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  the  foldiers  who  compofe 
“  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and  bridling  in 
“  every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amufe  themfelves  with  fuch 
“  idle  fnow.  Their  only  care  is  to  difcipline,  in  a  regular  man- 
*{  ner,  their  battalions,  and  to  cover  themfelves  clofe  with  their 

“  bucklers 
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“  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry* 
“  which  engages  without  flinching,  and  keeps  fo  clofe  in  their 
“  ranks,  that  the  foldiers  and  their  arms  form  a  kind  of  impe- 
“  netrable  work.  In  a  word,  every  Angle  man  among  them, 
“  the  officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  are  fo  well  trained  up,  fo  at- 
“  tentive  to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they 
“  are  to  afiemble  under  their  flandards,  to  turn  to  the  right 
“  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks,  and  face  about  to  the  enemy 
“  on  all  fides,  at  the  lead  fignal  they  make  every  motion  and 
“  evolution  of  the  art  of  war.  But  that  you  may  be  perfuad- 
“  ed  thefe  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither  *  from  the 
“  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  filver,  know,  that  this  excellent 
“  difcipline  has  fubiifted  hitherto  by  the  foie  aid  and  precepts 
“  of  poverty.  Are  they  hungry'.'  they  fatisfy  their  appetite 
“  with  any  kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  ?  they  repofe  them- 
“  felves  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  day-time  are  always 
“  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy  that  the  Theflalian  cavalry, 
“  and  that  of  Acarnania  and  .ZEtolia,  who  all  are  armed  cap- 
“  a-pee,  are  to  be  repulfed  by  ftones  hurled  from  flings,  and 
“  with  flicks  burned  at  the  end  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like  them- 
“  felves  will  be  able  to  check  their  career  ;  and  fuccours  mud 
“  be  procured  from  their  country,  to  oppofe  their  bravery  and 
“  experience.  Send  therefore  thither  all  the  ufelefs  gold  and 
“  filver  which  I  fee  here,  and  purchafe  formidable  foldier*,” 
+Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild,  tractable  diipotition  ;  but  good 
fortune  will  corrupt  the  moil  happy'  temper.  Few  monarehs 
are  re  folate  and  courageous  enough  to  withftand  their  own- 
power,  to  repulfe  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  per¬ 
petually  fomenting  their  paffions,  and  to  efteem  a  man  who 
loves  them  fo  well,  to  contradict  and  difpleafe  them,  in  telling 
them  the  genuine  truth.  But  Darius,  not  having  ftrength  oi 
mind  fufficient  for  this,  gives  orders  for  dragging  to  execution 
a  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  at  that  time  his 
guefl,  and  gave  him  at  that  time  the  belt  counfel  that  could 
have  been  propofed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  could  not  filence  Cariderr.us,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his 
ufual  freedom-:  “  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man  in  op- 
‘  pofition  to  whom  I  gave  you  counfel,  and  he  will  foon  pn- 
“  nifh  you  for  defpifing  it.  As  for  you,  Darius,  in  w'hom 
t£  fovercign  power  has  wrought  fo  fudden  a  change,  you  will 

*  Et,  ne  auri  argentique  Audio  teneri  putes,  adlmc  ilia  difciplina  pau- 
pertate  magiftra  fletit.  Q^Curt. 

f  Erat  Dario  mite  ac  tractabile  ingenium,  nifi  etiam  fcam  naturam 
plerumque  fortuna  corrumperet.  Q.  Cirt.  I  fufpcdt  the  particle 

“  teach 
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“  teach  pofterity,  that  when  once  men  abandon  themfelves 
“  to  the  delulion  of  fortune,  fhe  erafes  from  their  minds  all 
“  the  feeds  of  goodnefs  implanted  in  them  by  nature* * * §.”  Da¬ 
rius  foon  repented  his  having  put  to  death  fo  valuable  a  per- 
fon  ;  and  experienced,  but  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  a  culfom  long  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  never  to  fet  out  up¬ 
on  a  march  till  after  fun-rife,  at  which  time  the  trumpet  was 
founded  for  that  purpofe  from  the  king’s  tent.  Over  this 
tent  was  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  image 
of  the  fun  fet  in  cryflal.  The  order  they  obferved  in  their 
march  was  this  : 

Firft,  they  carried  filver  altars,  on  which  there  lay  lire,  call¬ 
ed  by  them  facred  and  eternal ;  and  thefe  were  followed  by  the 
Magi,  finging  hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They 
were  accompanied  by  365  youths,  agreeable  to  tire  number  of 
days  in  a  year,  clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a 
chariot  confccrated  to  f  Jupiter,  drawn  by  white  horfes,  and 
followed  by  a  courfer  of  a  prodigious  lize,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  fun’s  liorfe  ;  and  the  equerries  were  drefled  in 
white,  each  having  a  golden  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  fculptures  in  gold  and  filver, 
followed  after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  horfe,  compofed  of 
12  nations,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  were  various,  and  all 
armed  in  a  different  manner.  Next  advanced  thofe  whom  the 
Per  in  ns  called  The  Immortals,  amounting  to  10,000,  who  fur- 
pafied  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their 
apparel.  They  all  wore  golden  collars,  were  clothed  in  robes 
of  gold  tiffue  with  furtouts,  having  fleeves  to  them,  quite  cover¬ 
ed  with  precious  flones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  thofe  called  the  king’s 
coufias  or  J  relations,  to  the  number  of  15,000,  in  habi'~  very 
much  refembling  thofe  of  women,  and  more  remarkable  for  the 
vaii  pomp  of  tbeir  drefs  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Thofe  called  the  $  Doryphori  came  after  ;  they  carried  the 


*  Tu  quidem,  licentia  regni  fubito  mutatus  documentum  eris  pofteris, 
homines,  cum  fe  permifere  fortune,  etiam  naturam  dedifcere.  Q_Curt. 

f  Jupiter  was  a  god  unknown  to  the  Perfians.  Quintus  Curtiu*,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  probability,  calls  the  frrft  and  greateft  of  their  g»ds  by  that 
name. 

t  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Poffibly  a  great  number  of  the  king’s 
relations  were  in  this  body. 

§  Thefe  were  guards  who  carried  a  half  pike. 
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king’s  cloak,,  and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  feem- 
ed  to  fit  as  on  a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on 
both  fides  with  images  of  the  gods  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rofe 
two  ftatu.es  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  reprefenting  war,  the 
other  peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with  wings 
extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  veil  of  purple,  ftriped  with  filver,  and  over 
it  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones, 
that  reprefented  two  falcons  rufhing  from  the  clouds,  and  peck¬ 
ing  at  one  another.  Around  his  waift  he  wore  a  *  golden 
girdle,  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his  fcimitar  hung, 
the  fcabbard  of  which  flamed  all  with  gems.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  tiara  or  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed 
w  ith  white. 

On  each  fide  of  him  walked  200  of  his  neareft  relations,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lo.oco  pikemen,  whofe  pikes  were  adorned  with  fil¬ 
ver,  and  tipped  with  gold  ;  and  laftly,  30,000  infantry,  who 
compofed  the  rear-guard.  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  king’s 
horfes,  400  in  number,  all  which  were  led. 

About  100,  or  120  paces  from  thence,  came  Syfigambis, 
Darius’s  mother,  feated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  confort  on  ano¬ 
ther,  with  the  feveral  female  attendants  of  both  queens  riding 
on  horfeback.  Afterwards  came  15  large  chariots,  in  which 
were  the  king’s  children,  and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  their 
education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day 
in  great  efteem  with  thofe  nations.  Then  marched  the  concu¬ 
bines,  to  the  number  of  360,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  follow¬ 
ed  by  fioo  mules  and  300  camels,  which  carried  the  king’s 
treafure,  and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  thefe  came  the  wives  of  the  crown-officers,  and  of 
the  greateft  lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  futlers,  and  fervants 
of  the  army,  feated  alfo  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  with  their 
commanders,  whoclofed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
defeription  of  a  tournament,  not  the  march  of  an  army  ?  Could 
he  imagine  that  princes  of  the  leafl  reafon  would  have  been  fo 
ftupid,  as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  fo  cumberfome  3 
train  of  women,  princefles,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domeftics 
of  both  fexes  ?  But  the  cuftom  of  the  country  was  reafon  fuf- 


*  Cidaris. 
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ficient.  Darius,  at  tlie  head  of  600,000  men,  and  furrounded 
with  this  mighty  pomp,  prepared  for  himfelf  only,  fancied  he 
was  great,  and  rofe  in  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  himfelf.  Yet 
fhould  we  reduce  him  to  his  juft  proportion  and  his  perfonal 
worth,  how  little  would  he  appear  !  But  he  is  not  the  only 
oue  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the 
fame  judgment.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  the  two  mu- 
narchs  to  blows. 


SECTION  V. 

ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  OVER  DARIUS  AT 
ISSUS. - CONSEQUENCES  OF  THAT  VICTORY. 

For  the  clearer  underftanding  of  Alexander’s  march*,  and 
that  of  Darius,  and  the  better  fixing  the  fituation  of  the  fpot 
where  the  fecond  battle  was  fought,  we  muft  diftinguiih  three 
ftraits  or  paffes.  fThe  firft  of  thefe  is  immediately  at  the  de- 
feent  from  mount  Taurus,  in  rhe  way  to  the  city  of  Tarfus, 
through  which,  as  has  been  already  feen,  Alexander  marched, 
from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  The  fecond  is  the  pafs  of  Cilicia 
or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria  ;  and  the  third  is  the 
pafs  of  Amanus,  fo  called  from  that  mountain.  This  pafs, 
which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Affyria,  is  much  higher  than  the 
pafs  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army 
to  fet'ze  the  pafs  of  Syria,  in  order  to  fecure  it  for  his  march* 
As  for  himfelf,  after  marching  from  Tarfus,  he  arrived  the 
next  day  at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  faid  to  have 
built.  His  tomb  was  Hill  to  be  feen  in  that  city  with  this  in- 
feription,  “  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala  and  Tarfus  in  one 
“  day  ;  go  pajfenger,  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,  for  the  rejl  is  no* 
**  thing.”  From  thence  he  came  to  Solte,  where  he  offered  facri- 
fices  to  aEfculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Alexander  himfelf  headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers, 
followed  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  there  folemnized  games  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Tarfus.  Having  commanded  Phi- 
lotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through  the  plains  of  Aleius,  to¬ 
wards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himfelf  went  with  the  infantry  and 
ibis  life-guard  to  Magarfus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and 
afterwards  at  Caftabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that 

*  A.  M.  3672.  Ant.  J.  C.  333. 

f  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  512—31  'i.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  66—83.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p. 
675,6  76.  Q^C&rt.  1. Hi.  c.  4 — 12.  Juftin,  1.  xi.  c.  9, 10, 

vox.,  v.  M  Dariusj 
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Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  Sochus  in  Af- 
i'yn'a,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia.  There  Alexander  held  a 
council  of  war  upon  that  news;  when  all  his  generals  and  of¬ 
ficers  entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  fet  out  the 
next  day  to  give  him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little 
city  of  Ifhis,  and  after  poffeffing  himfeif  of  the  pafs  of  Syria, 
had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  fecure  it.  The  king  left  the  fick 
2.1  LfTus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  pafs,  and  encamp¬ 
ed  near  the  city  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badnefs  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  meantime,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Ally  via,  of 
great  extent.  The  Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  formed  the  chief  flrength  of  his  army,  advifed  him 
to  wait  there  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy  ;  for,  befides  that 
■  this  foot  was  open  on  all  lides,  and  very  advantageous  for  his 
hovfe,  it  was  fpacious  enough  to  contain  his  vaftiy  numerous 
hoft,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  things  belonging  to  the 
army.  However,  if  lie  fhould  not  approve  of  this  couhfcl, 
ihey  then  advifed  him  to  feparate  this  multitude,  and  ft  left 
fuch  only  as  were  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  and  confc-quently 
not  venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  Angle  battle,  which  perhaps 
might  be  dccifive.  However,  the  courtiers,  with  whom  the 
courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  obferves,  for  ever  abound,  called 
thefe  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches  ;  and 
hinted  to  Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their  counfelling  the 
king  to  divide  his  troops  was,  that,  after  they  fhould  once  be 
feparated  from  the  reft,  they  might  have  an  eafier  opportunity 
of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy’s  hands  whatever  might  be  in 
(heir  power;  but  that  the  fafefi.  way  would  be,  to  furreund 
them  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an  il- 
luftrious  example  of  the  punifhment  due  to  traitors.  This  pro- 
pofal  was  vaftiy  fhocking  to  Darius,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
very  mild  and  humane  difpofttion.  He  therefore  anfwered, 
“  That  he  was  far  from  ever  defigning  to  commit  fo  horrible  a 
“  crime  ;  that  fhould  heue  guilty  of  it,  no  nation  would  after- 
“  wards  give  the  leaft  credit  to  his  promifes  :  that  it  was  never 
ct  known  that  a  perfon  had  been  put  to  death  for  giving  im- 
“  prudent  counfel*  ;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture  to  give 
“  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  fuch  danger,  a  cncum- 
“  fiance  that  would  be  of  the  moft  fatal  confequences  to  prin- 
“  ces.”  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good- 

*  Nemincm  ftolidum  confilium  capite  lucre  deberc ;  ckfuturos  enim 
qui  fuaderent,  fi  fuafiffe  periculum  diet.  Q^Curt. 
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will,  and  condefcended  to  lay  before  them  the  reafons  which 
prompted  him  not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  perfuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander’s  long’ 
delay  in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  eftecl  of 
the  terror  with  which  the  approach  of  the  Perfian  army  had 
filled  him  (for  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indifpoiittbn)  ; 
that  fortune,  merely  for  their  fake,  had  led  Alexander  into 
ftraits  and  narrow  paffes,  whence  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  get  out,  in  cafe  they  fhouid  fall  upon  him  immediately  ; 
that  they  ought  to  feize  this  favourable  opportunity,  for  rear 
the  enemy  fhouid  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would  efc  pe 
them.  Upon  this,  it  was  refolved  in  council,  that  the  army 
fhouid  march  in  fearch  of  him  ;  the  gods,  fays  an  hiftori:.;:  *, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  rufh  down  the 
precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make  way 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy, 

Darias  having  fent  his  treafure,  with  his  mod  precious  move¬ 
ables,  to  Damafcus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  fmall  convoy, 
marched  the  main  body  of  his  army  towards  Cilicia,  and  entered 
it  by  the  pafs  of  Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  pafles  cf 
.Syria.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princefTes  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  the  little  prince  his  fon,  followed  the  army,  accord  eg 
to  the  cuflom-of  the  Perfians,  but  were  in  the  camp  during 
the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Cnicia, 
.from  eaft  vveftward,  he  turned  fliort  towards  I  fins,  not  knowing 
that  Alexander  was  behind  ;  for  he  had  been  affured  that  this 
prince  fled  before  him,  and  was  retired  in  great  diforder  into 
Syria  ;  and  therefore  Darius  was  new  confidering  how  he 
might  bell  puriue  him.  He  barbaroufly  put  to  death  ail  the 
fick  who  were  then  in  the  city  of  Ifuis,  a  few  foldiers  excepted, 
whom  he  difmiffed,  after  making  them  view  every’  part  of  his 
camp,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fpeftators  of  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  his  forces.  Thefe  foldiers  accordingly  brought 
Alexander  word  of  Darius’s  approach,  which  he  could  feaice 
'  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was  nothing 
he  defiled  more  earnefily.  Eut  he  himfelf  was  foon  .an  cve- 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  feri- 
oufly  of  preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  fo  numerous,  that 
they  would  attack  h:m  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  diuthes 
and  palifadoes,  diicovering  an  incredible  joy  to  fee  his  dtflre 
fulfilled,  which  was,  to  engage  in  thofe  pafles,  whither  the 


gods 

a 


*  Arrian. 
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gods  feemed  to  have  led  Darius  exprefsly,  to  deliver  him  into 
his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  fpot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide 
enough  for  a  fmall  army  to  aft  and  move  at  liberty  in,  reduced, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  two  armies  to  an  equality.  By  this 
means  the  Macedonians  had  ipace  fufficient  to  employ  their 
whole  army  ;  whereas  the  Perfians  had  not  100m  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  theirs. 

Neverthelefs  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  great- 
eft  captains,  felt  fome  emotion  when  he  faw  that  he  was  going 
to  hazard  all  at  one  blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured 
him  hitherto,  the  move  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  approaching  which  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But,  on 
the  other  fide,  his  courage  revived  from  the  refleftion,  that  the 
rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them  ;  and  though 
he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  lead  hoped 
to  die  gloricufly,  and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  did  not 
divulge  thefe  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that,  upon 
the  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  difeover  the 
lead  marks  of  fadnefs  or  perplexity;  and  that  the  troops  fhould 
read  nothing  but  refolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  countenance 
c:  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  foldiers  refreih  tliemfelves,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  be¬ 
gan  at  twelve,  he  went  *  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  there, 
by  torch-light,  facrinced,  after  the  manner  of  hi*  country,  ter 
the  gods  of  the  place.  As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  his 
army,  which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded 
to  make  greater  fpeed,  arrived  by  day-break  at  the  feveral  pods 
afligned  them  :  but  now  the  couriers  bringing  word  that  Da¬ 
rius  was  not  above  30  furlongs  from  them,  tire  king  caufed  his 
army  to  halt,  and  then  drew'  it  up  in  battle-array.  The  pea¬ 
sants  in  the  greateft  terror  came  alfo  and  acquainted  Darius 
with  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  w’ould  not  at  firft  be¬ 
lieve,  imagining,  as  we  have  obferved,  that  Alexander  fled  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape.  This  new's  threw  his 
troops  into  the  utmofl  confuflon,  who  in  that  furprife  ran  t& 
’heir  arms  with  great  precipitation  and  diforder. 

The  fpot  where  the  battle  wras  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of 
Ifius,  which  the  mountains  bounded  on  one  fide,  and  the  fea 
on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was  fituated  between  them  both, 
inuft  have  been  confiderably  broad,  as  the  tw'o  armies  encamp¬ 
ed  in  it  ;  and  I  before  obferved,  that  Darius’s  was  vaftly  nu- 

’»  The  ancients  ufed  to  offer  up  their  Sacrifices  upon  eminences. 
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merous.  The  river  Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this 
plain  from  the  mountain  to  the  fea,  and  divided  it  very  near 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  mountain  formed  a  hollow  like  a 
gulf,  the  extremity  of  which  in  a  curve  line  bounded  part  of 
the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  ud  his  army  in  the  following  order:  he 
polled  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  flood  near 
the  mountains,  the  *  Argyrafpides,  commanded  by  Nicanor ; 
then  the  phalanx  of  Ccenus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccaa, 
which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  polled  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas, 
then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  laftly,  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the 
famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we  find  was 
compofed  of  fix  diflindt  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  thefe  bodies 
was  headed  by  able  generals  ;  but  Alexander,  being  always 
generalifiimo,  had  confequently  the  command  of  the  whole 
army.  The  horfe  were  placed  on  the  two  wings  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  with  the  ThefTalians,  on  the  right,  and  thofe  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  com¬ 
manded  all  the  foot  which  compofed  the  left  wing,  and  Par- 
menio  the  whole  wing.  Alexander  had  referved  to  himfelf 
the  command  of  the  right.  He  had  defired  Parmenio  to  keep 
as  near  the  fea  as  pofhble,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  fur¬ 
rounding  him  ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary7,  was  ordered  to 
keep  at  fome  dillance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himfelf  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  arrows  difeharged  by7  thofe  who  were  pofled 
on  them.  He  covered  the  horfe  of  his  right  wing  with  the 
light-horfe  of  Protomachus  and  the  Paeonians,  and  his 'foot  with 
the  bowmen  of  Antiocfrus.  He  referved  the  -}'Agrians,  com¬ 
manded  by  Attalus,  who  were  greatly  efleemed,  and  feme  for¬ 
ces  that  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppofe  thofe 
D  arius  had  pofled  on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius’s  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  :  having  heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him 
in  battle-array,  he  commanded  30,000  horfe  and  20,000  bow¬ 
men  to  crofs  the  river  Pinarius,  that  he  might  have  an  •por- 
tunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  manner  on  the 
hither  fide.  In  the  centre  he  pofled  the  30,000  Greeks  in  Ids 
fervice,  w7ho,  doubtlefs,  were  the  flower  and  chief  ftrem-ih  <■- 
Jus  army,  and  were  not  at  all  inferior  in  bravery  to  the  Ma- 

*  This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  diftinguifhed  by  their  hirer  fhieids, 
but  much  more  fo  by  their  great  bravery. 

|  Agria  was  a  city  between  the  mountains  Hamits  and  Rhodope. 
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cedonian  phalanx,  with  30,000  Carducians  on  their  right,  and 
as  many  on  their  left:  the  field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
tain  a  greater  number.  Thefe  were  all  heavily  armed.  The 
reft  of  the  iniantry,  dillinguifhed  by  their  feveral  nations,  were 
ranged  behind  the  firll  line.  It  is  pity  Arrian  does  not  tell  us 
me  depth  of  each  of  thofe  two  lines  ;  but  it  muft  have  been 
prodigious,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  pafs, 
and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Perfian  forces.  On  the 
mountain  which  lay  to  their  left,  againft  Alexander’s  right 
wing,  Darius  polled  20,000  men,  who  were  fo  ranged,  in  the 
feveral  windings  of  the  mountain,  that  fome  were  behind 
Alexander’s  army,  and  others  before  it. 

Danus,  after  having  fet  his  army  in  battle-array,  made  his 
liorfe  crcfs  the  river  again,  and  difpatched  the  greateft  part  of 
them  towards  the  fea  againft  Parmenio,  becaufe  they  could 
light  on  that  fpot  with  the  greateft  advantage  :  the  reft  of  his 
cavalry  he  fent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  However, 
finding  that  thefe  would  be  of  no  fervice  on  that  fide,  becaufe 
of  the  too  great  narrownefs  of  the  fpot,  he  caufed  a  great  part 
of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for  himfelf,  he  took 
his  poft  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  purfuant  to  the  cuftom  c£ 
the  Perfian  monarch?. 

Alexander,  obferving  that  mod  of  the  enemy’s  horfe  was 
to  oppofe  his  left  wing,  which  confifted  only  of  thofe  of  Pe- 
-oponnefus,  and  of  fome  ether  allies,  detached  immediately  to 
it  the  Theftalian  cavalry,  which  he  caufed  to  wheel  round  be¬ 
hind  his  battalions,  to  prevent  their  being  feen  by  the  barba- 
jians.  On  the  fame  fide  (the  left),  he  polled  before  his  foot, 
the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a  king  of 
Thrace,  who  was  covered  by  the  horfe.  The  foreigners  in  his 
fervice  were  behind  all  the  reft. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  the 
left  of  the  Perfians,  which  might  furround  and  attack  it  in 
flank,  he  drew  from  the  centre  of  bis  army  two  regiments  of 
foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  march 
behind,  to  prevent  their  being  feen  by  the  enemy.  He  alfo 
reinforced  that  vving  of  his  forces  which  he  had  oppofed  to  the 
.barbarians  on  the  mountains;  for,  feeing  they  did  not  come 
down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  fome  ether  bowmen  attack 
them,  and  drive  them  towards  the  fummit  of  it ;  fo  that  he  left 
only  300  horfe  to  keep  them  in,  and  fent  the  reft,  as  I  obferv- 
ed,  to  reinforce  his  right  wing,  which  by  this  means  extended 
farther  than  that  of  the  Perfians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
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Alexander  marched  very  dowly,  that  his  foldiers  might  take 
a  little  breath  ;  fa  that  it  was  fuppofed  they  would  not  engage 
till  very  late  :  for  Darius  dill  continued  with  his  army  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lofe  the  advantageous 
fituation  of  his  pod,  and  even  caufcd  fuch  parts  of  the  fhore 
as  were  not  craggy  to  be  fecured  with  palifadocs,  whence  the 
Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being 
defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in  frght,  Alexander, 
liding  along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  feveral  names,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners  ;  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  foldiers  to  fignalize  themfelves,  fpeaking  to  each  na¬ 
tion  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  difpofition.  To  the 
Macedonians  he  reprefented,  “  the  vidtories  they  had  formerly 
“  gained  in  Europe  ;  the  dill  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  the 
“  Granicus  ;  the  great  number  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had 
“  left  behind  them,  all  which  they  had  fubdued.”  He  added, 
that  “  by  one  fingle  victory  they  would  poffefs  themfelves  of 
“  the  Periian  empire  ;  and  that  the  fpoils  of  the  ead  would 
“  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  toils.”  The  Greeks  he 
animated,  “  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  calamities  which 
“  the  Perdans,  thofe  irreconcileable  enemies  to  Greece,  had 
“  brought  upon  them  and  fet  before  tliem  “  the  fatuous 
“  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamis,  of  Plataea, 
tl  and  the  many  others,  by  which  they  bad  acquired  immortal 
“  glory.”  He  bid  the  Illyrians  and  Thracians,  nations  who 
ufed  to  fubfi-d  by  plunder  and  rapine,  “  view  the  enemy’s  army, 
“  every  part  of  which  (hone  with  gold  and  purple,  and  was 
“  not  loaded  fo  much  with  arms  as  with  booty.  That  they 
“  therefore  fhould  puih  forward,  they  who  were  men,  and  drip 
“  all  thofe  women  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  exchange  their 
“  mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and  fnow,  for  the 
“  finding  plains  and  rich  fields  of  Perfia.”  The  moment  he 
had  ended,  the  whole  army  fet  up  a  diout,  and  eagerly  defined 
to  be  led  on  directly  againd  the  enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  fird  very  dowly,  to  prevent  the 
ranks,  or  the  front  of  his  phalanx,  from  breaking,  and  halted 
by  intervals  :  but  when  he  was  got  within  bow-ftiot,  he  com¬ 
manded  all  his  right  wing  to  plunge  impetuoudy  into  the  river, 
purpofely  that  they  might  furprife  the  barbarians,  come  fooner 
to  a  clofe  engagement,  and  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
rows;  in  all  which  be  was  very  fuccefstul.  Both  fides  fought 
with  the  utmod  bravery  and  refolution  ;  and  being  now  forced 
to  fight  clofe,  they  charged  on  both  fides  fword  in  hand,  when 
a  dreadful  daughter  enfued  ;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man, 

each 
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each  aiming  the  point  of  his  fword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private  foldicr 
and  of  a  commander,  wilhed  nothing  10  ardently  as  the  glory 
of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius,  who,  being  feated  on  a 
high  chariot,  was  confpictious  to  the  whole  army,  and  by 
that  means  was  a  powerful  objedt,  both  to  encourage  his  own 
foldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  And  now 
the  battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before  ;  fo  that 
a  great  number  of  Perfian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  fide 
fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius, 
obferving  that  Alexander  was  going  to  charge  that  monarch 
with  the  utmoft  vigour,  rufhed  before  his  chariot  with  the  horfe 
under  his  command,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  all  the  reft. 
The  horfes  that  drew  Darius’s  chariot,  being  quite  covered  with 
wounds,  began  to  prance  about,  and  (hook  the  yoke  fo  vio¬ 
lently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king, 
who,  feeing  himfelf  going  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  leaped  down,  and  mounted  another  chariot.  The  reft 
obferving  this,  fled  as  fall  as  pofiible,  and,  throwing  down 
their  arms,  made  the  belt  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  flight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  ill  confequences. 

Whilft  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  polled  to  the  right, 
were  carrying  on  the  advantages  they  had  gained  againft  the 
Perfians,  the  remainder  of  them  who  engaged  the  Greeks  met 
with  greater  refiftance.  Thefe  obferving  that  the  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  queftion  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing 
of  Alexander’s  army,  which  was  purfuing  the  enemy,  came 
and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody, 
and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured 
to  pufh  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  recover  the 
diforder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonians  alfo  fignalized  themfelves  with  the  utrnoft  bravery, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had 
juft  before  gained,  and  fupport  the  honour  of  their  phalanx, 
which  had  always  been  conndered  as  invincible.  There  was 
alfo  a  perpetual  jealoufy  between  thefe  two  nations,  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians,  which  greatly  increafed  their  courage,  and 
made  the  refiftance  on  each  fide  very  vigorous.  On  Alexan¬ 
der’s  fide,  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Selcucus  loft  his  life,  with  120 
more  confiderable  officers,  who  all  had  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
gallant  ry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  un¬ 
der  its  monarch*  after  defeating  all  who  oppofed  it,  wheeled 
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.0  the  left  Egainft  thofe  Greeks  who  were  fighting  with  the 
eft  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very 
figoroufly ;  and  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed 
,hem. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Perfian  ca¬ 
valry  which  was  in  the  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  their 
aeing  attacked  by  the  Macedonians,  had  crofted  the  river,  and 
•ufhed  upon  the  Theffaiian  liorfe,  feveral  of  whofe  fquadrons 
were  broke  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in 
aider  to  avoid  the  impetuofity  of  the  firft  charge,  and  oblige 
the  Perfians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Per- 
fians  feeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldnefs  and  confidence  ; 
and  thereupon  the  greatelt  part  of  them,  advancing  without 
order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  purfuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Theffalians  feeing 
them  in  fuch  confufion,  faced  about  on  a  fudden,  and  renewed 
the  fight  with  frefh  ardour.  The  Perfians  made  a  brave  de¬ 
fence,  till  they  faw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Perfian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of 
the  army.  The  Perfian  horfe  fuffered  very  much  in  the  retreat, 
from  the  great  weight  of  the  arms  of  their  riders  ;  not  to 
mention,  that  as  they  retired  in  diforder,  and  crowded  in  great 
numbers  through  paffes,  they  bruifed  and  unhorfed  one  another, 
and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  foldiers  than  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  Befides,  the  Theftalian  cavalry  purfued  them  with  fo 
much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much  fluttered  as  the  infantry, 
and  loft  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  inftant 
he  faw  his  left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fled  in 
his  chariot ;  but  getting  afterwards  into  craggy  rugged  places, 
he  mounted  on  horfeback,  throwing  down  his  bow,  fhieid,  and 
royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  purfue 
him,  till  he  faw  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Perfian  horfe  put  to  flight ;  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  8000  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  Darius’s  fervice, 
with  their  officers  at  their  head,  tvho  were  very  brave,  re¬ 
tired  over  the  mountains,  towards  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where, 
finding  the  tranfports  which. had  brought  them  from  Lefbcs 
upon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  fuited 
their  purpofe,  and  burned  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  being 
purfued. 
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As  for  the  barbarians,  having  exerted  themfelves  with 
bravery  enough  in  the  firft  attack,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
in  the  moil  (hameful  manner ;  and,  being  intent  upon  nothing 
but  faving  themfelves,  they  took  different  ways.  Some  ftruck 
into  the  high  road  which  led  direftly  to  Perfia  ;  others  ran  in¬ 
to  woods  and  lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  fmall  number  returned 
to  their  camp,  which  the  viftorious  enemy  had  already  taken 
and  plundered. 

Syfigambis,  Darius’s  mother,  and  that  monarch’s  queen, 
who  alfo  was  his  filer,  remained  in  it,  with  two  of  the  king’s 
daughters,  a  fon  of  his,  a  child,  and  fome  Perfian  ladies  ;  for 
the  reft  had  been  carried  to  Damafcus,  with  part  of  Darius’s 
treafure,  and  all  fuch  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  court.  No  more  than  3000  *  talents 
were  found  in  his  camp  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  treafure  fell  after¬ 
wards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of 
Damafcus. 

-{-  Alexander,  weary  of  purfuing  Darius,  feeing  night  draw 
on,  and  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  overtake  that 
monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  his  foldiers 
had  juft  before  plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  memo¬ 
rable  battle,  fought  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander’s  reign.  The 
PerfiansJ,  either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout,  loft  a  great 
number  of  their  forces,  both  borfe  and  foot  ;  but  very  few 
were  killed  on  Alexander’s  fide. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and 
his  chief  officers,  to  a  feaft,  at  which  he  himfelf  was  prefenf, 
notwithftanding  the  wound  he  had  received,  it  having  only 
grazed  the  ikin.  But  they  were  no  fooncr  fet  down  at  table, 
than  they  heard,  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  node,  in¬ 
termixed  with  groans,  which  flighted  all  the  company  :  info- 
much  that  the  foldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the  king’s 
tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an  infurredtion.  But 
it  was  found,  that  the  perfons  who  made  this  clamour  were 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  reft  of  the  captive  ladies, 
who  fuppofing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  lofs,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries  and  bow¬ 
lings.  An  eunuch,  who  had  feen  Darius’s  cloak  in  the  hands 

*  About  L. 440,000  fterling.  +  A.  M.  3672.  Ant.  j.  C.  332. 

^  A.ccordir.g  to  Quintut  Curtins  and  Arrian,  the  Perfians  loft  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  hone.  And  the  former  biftorian  relates  that  no  -more 
than  130  borfe  and  300  foot  were  loft  on  Alexander’s  Hue,  which  does 
not  feem  very  probable. 
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of  a  foldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him,  and  afterwards 
ftripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  falfe  ac¬ 
count. 

We  are  told  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the  reafon  of 
this  falfe  alarm,  could  not  retrain  from  tears,  when  he  confi- 
dered  the  fad  calamity  of  Darius,  and  the  tender  difpofition  of 
tliofe  princeffes,  whom'  his  misfortunes  only  affe£ted.  He 
thereupon  fent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  affure 
them,  that  the  man  whofe  death  they  bewailed  was  alive. 
Leonatus,  taking  fome  foldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of 
the  princeffes,  and  fent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay  them  a 
vilit  in  the  king’s  name.  The  perfons,  who  were  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  tent,  feeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that 
their  miftreffes  were  undone  ;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent, 
trying  aloud,  that  their  laid  hour  was  come,  and  that  foldiers 
were  difnatched  to  murder  them  ;  fo  that  thefe  princeffes,  being 
feixed  with  the  utmoil  diftratiion,  did  not  make  the  leaft 
anfwer,  Lut  waited  in  deep  filence  for  the  orders  of  the  con- 
-queror.  At  laft,  Leonatus  having  ftaid  a  long  time,  and  fee¬ 
ing  no  one  appear,  left  his  foldiers  at  the  door,  and  came  into 
the  tent  :  bus  their  terror  increafed,  when  they  faw  a  man 
enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon 
threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  intreated,  that  “  before  he 
“  put  them  to  death,  they  might  be  allowed,  to  bury  Darius, 
“  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  that  when  they  had 
“  paid  this  laft  duty  to  their  king,  they  fnould  die  contented.” 
Leonatus  anfwered,  “  That  Darius  was  living  ;  and  that  fo 
“  far  from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  fnould  be  treated  as 
“  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  fplendor.”  Syfigambis,  hear¬ 
ing  this,  began  to  recover  her  fpirits,  and  permitted  Leonatus 
to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raife  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  vifiting  the  wounded,  caufed 
the  laft  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  prefence  of  the  whole 
army,  drawn  up  in  the  moft  fplendid  order  of  battle.  He 
treated  the  Perfians  of  diftindlion  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per¬ 
mitted  Darius’s  mother  to  bury  whatever  perfons  {he  pleafed, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  prattifed  in  her  coun¬ 
try.  However,  this  prudent  prineefs  ufed  that  permiffion  in 
regard  only  to  a  few  who  were  her  near  relations,  and  that 
with  fuch  a  modefty  and  referve  as  (he  thought  fuited  her  pre- 
fent  condition.  The  king  teftified  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  the 
whole  army,  efpecially  to  the  chief  officers,  whofe  actions  he 
applauded  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  as  well  thole  of  which  he 
himfelf  had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  as  fuch  as  had  been  only  re- 
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lated  to  him  ;  and  he  made  prefents  to  all,  according  to  their 
merit  and  ftation. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  thefe  feveral  duties,  truly 
worthy  a  great  monarch,  he  fent  a  mcffage  to  the  queens,  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a  vifit ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered 
the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephaeltion.  He  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ;  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  the  king 
revealed  his  fecrets  to  him,  and  nobody  elfe  dared  to  fpeak  fo 
freely  to  him*  ;  but  even  Hephseftion  made  fo  cautious  and 
difcreet  an  ufe  of  that  liberty,  that  he  feemed  to  take  it,  not 
fo  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  ddire  to  obey  the  king, 
who  would  have  it  fo.  They  were  of  the  fame  age,  but  He- 
phaeftion  was  taller,  fc  that  the  queens  took  him  at  fin't  for 
the  king,  and  paid  him  their  refpeds  as  fuch  :  But  fome  cap¬ 
tive  eunuchs  flowing  them  Alexander,  Syfigambis  fell  pro- 
11  rate  before  him,  and  begged  his  pardon  ;  declaring,  that  as 
ihc  had  never  ieen  him,  fie  hoped  that  confideration  would 
plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raifmg  her  from  the  ground, 
“  Dear  mother,”  fays  he,  “  you  are  not  miftaken,  for  he  alfo 
is  an  Alexander  f  A  fine  expreffion,  which  oes  honour  to 
both. !  Had  Alexander  always  thought  and  a£ted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  would  have  juftly  merited  the  title  of  Great  ;  but  for¬ 
tune  had  not  yet  corrupted  his  foull-  lie  bore  her  at  firli 
with  moderation  and  wifdom  ;  but  at  lalt  fie  overpowered 
him,  and  he  became  unable  to  refill  her. 

Syfigambis,  ftrongly  affedled  with  thefe  teftimonies  of  good- 
nefs  and  humanity,  could  not  forbear  teftifying  her  gratitude 
upon  that  account.  “  Great  prince,”  faid  fhe  to  him,  “  what 
“  words  fhall  I  find  to  exprefs  my  thanks,  in  fuch  a  manner 
“  as  may  anfwer  your  generofity  !  You  call  me  your  mother, 
and  honour  me  fill  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  con- 
“  fefs  myfelf  your  captive.  6  I  know  what  I  have  been,  and 
“  what  I  now  am.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  paft  gran- 
“  deur,  and  find  I  can  fupport  all  the  weight  of  my  prefent 

*  Libcrtatis  quoque  in  eo  admonendo  non  alius  jus  habebat ;  quod  ta- 
snen  ita  ufurpabat,  ut  magis  a  rege  permiffum  quam  vindicatum  ab  eo 
videretur.  Quintus  Curtius. 

+  O  donum  inclytae  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  accipicnti  fpeciofum! 
Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

j:  Sed  nondum  fortuna  fe  animo  ejus  infuderat.  Itaque  orientem  earn 
moderate  et  prudenter  tulit :  ad  uitimum  magnitudinem  ejus  non  cepit. 
Q^Curt. 

§  Et  pratteritae  fortunas  faftigium  capio,  et  praafentis  jugum  pati  pof- 
fum.  Q.  Curtius. 

“  ill 
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“  ill  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have 
“  an  abfolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us  feel  it  by  your  ole* 
11  mency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment.” 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princeffes,  took  Darius’s  foil 
in  his  arms.  This  little  child,  without  difcovering  the  lead  ter¬ 
ror,  embraced  Alexander,  who  being  affeCled  with  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  turning  about  to  Hephaeftion,  faid  to  him  ;  “  O 
“  that  Darius  had  had  fome  portion  of  this  tender  difpofi- 
“  tion  !” 

It  is  certain  that  Darius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  be¬ 
haved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  furpaffed,  in  clemency  and 
goodnefs,  all  the  kings  his  predeceffors,  and  was  fuperior  to  a 
paffion  which  conquers  and  enllaves  the  ftronged.  Darius’s 
confort  was  the  molt  lovely  princefs  in  the  world,  as  he  him- 
fclf  was  the  molt  beautiful  of  princes,  and  of  a  very  tail 
and  molt  maieftic  fnape  ;  and  the  princeffes  their  daughters 
refembled  them.  They  were,  fays  Plutarch,  in  Alexan¬ 
der’s  camp,  not  as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  facred  tem¬ 
ple,  and  a  fanCtuary  abigned  for  the  afylum  of  chaftity,  in 
which  all  the  princeffes  lived  fo  retired,  that  they  were  not  feeii 
by  any  perfon,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  approach  their  apart¬ 
ments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  firft  vifit  above  mentioned, 
which  was  a  refpeCtful  and  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to 
avoid  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of  human  frailty,  took 
a  folemn  refolution  never  to  vifit  Darius’s  queen  any  more*. 
He  himfelf  informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumftance,  in  a 
letter  wrote  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him 
to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians,  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  the  following  words 
were  read  :  “  For,  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither 
“  faw,  nor  would  fee,  the  wdfe  of  Darius;  and  did  not  fuffer 
“  any  perfon  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  before  me.”  We  are  to 
remember  that  Alexander  was  young,  victorious,  and  free, 
that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage,  as  has  been  obfenred  of  the 
firit  Scipio  on  a  like  occafionf.  “  Et  juvenis,  et  cceiebs,  et 
victor.” 

To  conclude  :  he  treated  thefe  princeffes  with  fuch  huma¬ 
nity,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  cap¬ 
tives  could  have  made  them  fenfible  of  their  calamity  ;  and  of 
all  the  advantages  they  poffeffed  before,  nothing  was  wanting 

*  Plut.  in  Alex,  f  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

VOL.  v.  N  with 
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with  regard  to  Alexander,  but  that  trull  and  confidence,  which 
ko  one  can  repofe  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  foever  he  behaves. 


SECTION  VI. 

ALEXANDER  MARCHES  VICTORIOUS  INTO  SYRIA. - LAYS 

SIEGE  TO  TYRE,  WHICH  HE  TAKES  BY  STORM. 

Alexa  nder  *  fet  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  confe- 
crated  three  altars  on  the  river  Pinarius,  the  firlt  to  Jupiter, 
the  fecond  to  Hercules,  and  the  third  to  Minerva,  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  his  vidlory.  He  had  fent  Parmenio  to  Damaf- 
cus,  in  which  Darius's  treafure  was  dcpofited.  The  governor 
of  the  city,  betraying  his  fovereign,  from  whom  he  had  now  no 
further  expectations,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him,  that 
he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  all  the  treafure  and 
other  rich  ftores  of  Darius.  But  being  defirous  of  covering 
his  treafon  with  a  fpecious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
not  fecure  in  the  city  ;  fo  caufed,  by  day  break,  all  the  money 
and  the  richeft  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men’s  backs,  and  fled 
away  with  the  whole,  feemingly  with  intention  to  fecure  them, 
but  in  reality*  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed 
with  Parmenio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addrefled  to  the  king. 
At  the  fir  lb  fight  of  the  forces  which  this  general  headed,  thofe 
who  carried  the  burdens  being  frighted,  threw  them  down, 
and  fled  away,  as  did  the  foldiers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the 
governor  himlelf,  who  was  moll  terrified.  On  this  occafion 
immenfe  riches  were  ften  fcattered  up  and  down  the  fields  ; 
all  the  gold  and  filver  defigned  to  pay  fo  great  an  army  ;  the 
Ipleridid  equipages  of  fo  many  great  lords  ar.d  ladies  ;  the  gol¬ 
den  vafes  and  bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriages  abandon¬ 
ed  byr  their  drivers  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  profperity 
and  frugality  of  fo  many  kings  had  amalfed  during  many  ages, 
was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  moft  moving  part  of  this  fad  feene  w’as,  to  fee  the 
wives  of  the  fatraps  and  grandees  of  Perlia,  molt  of  whom  drag¬ 
ged  their  little  children  after  them  ;  fo  much  the  greater  ob¬ 
jects  of  eompaffion,  as  they  were  lefs  fenfible  of  their  misfor¬ 
tune.  Among  thefe  were  three  young  princelfes,  daughters  of 
Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius;  the  widow  of  this 
Ochus;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother  of  Darius;  the 

*  Dlod.  1.  xvii.  p.  517,  ,;r8.  Arrian.  I.  ii.  p.  83 — 86.  Plut.  in  Alex, 
p.  678.  Qui«t.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Juftin.  1.  xi.  c.  10. 
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wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatefl  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  foa 
Ilioneus.  There  alfo  were  taken  prifoners  the  wife  and  foil 
,  of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral  of  all 
the  coafts;  three  daughters  of  Mentor  ;  the  wife  and  l'on  of 
Memnon,  the  illuftrious  general:  infomuch,  that  fcarce  one 
noble  family  in  all  Perfia  but  (hared  in  this  calamity. 

There  alfo  were  found  in  Damafcus  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  particularly  thofe  of  Lacedemon  and  Athens, 
whom  Darius  thought  he  had  lodged  in  a  fafe  afylum,  when 
he  put  them  under  the  protection  oi  that  traitor. 

Befides  money,  and  plate  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and 
amounted  to  immenfe  fums,  30,000  men,  and  7000  beads 
laden  with  baggage,  were  taken.  We  find  by  Parmenio's 
letter  *  to  Alexander,  that  he  found  in  Damafcus  329  ol  Da¬ 
rius’s  concubines,  all  admirably  well  (killed  in  muiic  ;  and  alio 
a  multitude  of  officers,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  regulate  and 
prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments;  fuch  as  to 
make  wreaths,  to  prepare  perfumes  and  elfences,  to  drefs 
viands,  to  make  pies,  and  all  things  in  the  paltry  way,  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  wine-cellars,  to  give  out  the  wine,  and  fuch  like. 
There  were  492  of  thefe  officers — a  train  worthy  of  a  prince 
who  runs  to  his  deflruCfion! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  tbe  head  of  fn> 
mighty  and  fplendid  an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field, 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror  rather 
than  with  the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  flying  over  plains, 
which,  from  being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude 
of  his  forces,  now  appeared  like  a  defert  or  vail  fo'iitude.  This 
ill-fated  prince  rode  fwiftly  the  whole  night,  accompanied  by 
a  very  few  attendants  ;  for  all  had  not  taken  the  fame  road, 
and  m oft  of  thofe  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up 
with  him,  as  he  often  changed  his  horfes.  At  laft  he  arrived 
at  f  S'ochus,  where  he  aflembled  the  remains  of  his  armyq  which 
amounted  only  to  4000  men,  including  Perfians  as  well  as  fo- 
'  reigners ;  and  from  hence  he  made  all  pofiible  hade  to  Thap- 
facus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  Alex¬ 
ander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into 
Damafcus,  the  king  commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
likewife  of  the  captives.  Moll  of  the  cities  of  Syria  furren- 


*  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  607. 

f  This  city  was  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought. 

N  2 
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dered  at  the  firft  approaches  of  the  conqueror.  Being  ar¬ 
rived  at  Marathes,  lie  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which 
he  ft 3/ led  himfelf  king,  without  beftowing  that  title  on  Alex¬ 
ander.  He  commanded,  rather  than  intreated  him,  “  to  afk 
“  any  fam  of  money  he  fhould  think  proper  by  way  of  ranfom 
<!  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children.  That  with  regard 
“  to  their  difpute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper, 
“  decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which  both  parties  fhould 
“  bring  an  equal  number  of  troops  :  But  that  in  cafe  he  were 
“  ft  ill  capable  of  good  counfei,  he  would  advife  him  to  reft  con- 
“  tented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors,  and  not  invade  that 
“of  another;  that  they  fhosdd  henceforward  live  as  good 
“  friends  and  faithful  allies  ;  that  he  himfelf  was  ready  to  fwear 
“to  the  obfervance  of  thefe  articles,  and  to  receive  Alexan- 
“  der’s  oath.” 

This  letter,  which  breathed  fo  unfeafonable  a  pride  and 
haughtinefs,  exceedingly  offended  Alexander.  He  therefore 
wrote  the  following  anfwer  ;  “  Alexander  the  king  to  Darius. 
“  The  ancient  Darius,  whofe  name  you  affume,  in  former 
“  times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  coafls  of 
“  the  Hellefpont,  and  the  Ionianc,  our  ancient  colonies.  He 
“  next  croffed  the  fea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
“  carried  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
“  After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  dcfcent  with  a  dreadful 
“  number  of  Barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us  ;  and  having  been 
“  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left,  at  his  retiring, 
“  Mardonius  in  Greece,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid 
“  wafte  our  plains.  But  who  has  not  heard,  that  Philip,  my 
“  father,  was  affaffmated  by  wretches  fuborned  thereto  by  your 
“  partifans,  in  hopes  cf  a  great  reward  !  For  it  is  cuftomary 
“  with  the  Perfians  to  undertake  impious  wars,  and,  when 
“  armed  in  the  field,  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
“  mies.  And  even  you  yourfelf,  though  at  the  head  of  a  vaft 
“  army,  however  promifed  a  thoufand  talents  to  any  perfon 
“  who  fhould  kill  me.  I  therefore  only  defend  myfelf,  and 
“  confequently  am  not  the  aggreffor.  And  indeed  the  gods, 
“  who  always  declare  for  the  juft  caufe,  have  favoured  my 
“  arms ;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have  fubjedted  a 
“  great  part  of  Afia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched 
“  battle.  However,  though  I  ought  not  to  grant  any  requeft 
“  you  make,  fince  you  have  not  adted  fairly  in  this  war ;  ne- 
“  verthelefs,  in  cafe  you  will  appear  before  me  in  a  fupphea- 
“  ting  polture,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  will  reftore  to  you, 
“  without  any  ranfom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  children. 

“I  will 
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“  I  will  let  you  fee,  that  I  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to 
“  oblige  the  conquered  *.  If  you  are  afraid  of  furrendering 
“  yourfelf  to  me,  I  nowalTure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you 
“  may  do  it  without  the  leall  danger:  Eut  remember,  when 
“  you  next  write  to  me,  that  you  write  not  only  to  a  king,  but 
“  to  your  king.”  Therfippus  was  ordered  to  carry  this  letter. 

Alexander,  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Byblos  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  fubmit- 
ted  as  he  advanced  ;  but  no  people  did  this  with  greater  plea- 
fure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  feen  in  what  manner  Ochus 
had  dellroyed  their  tity  18  years  before,  and  put  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  it  to  the  fvvord.  After  he  was  returned  into  Per- 
fia,  thofe  of  the  citizens  who,  upon  account  of  their  traffic, 
or  for  fome  other  caufe,  had  been  abfent,  and  by  that  means 
had  efcaped  the  malfacre,  returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  their 
city.  But  they  had  retained  fo  violent  a  hatred  of  the  Per- 
fians,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  off 
their  yoke  ;  and  indeed  they  were  the  firft  in  that  country 
who  lubmitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  cppofition  to 
Strato  their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius. 
Alexander  dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Plephaeftlon  to  eleft 
in  his  dead  whomfoever  of  the  Sidonians  he  fhoula  judge  wor¬ 
thy  of  fo  exalted  a  llation. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  houfe  of  tu'o  brothers, 
who  were  young,  and  of  the  mod  cor.fiderable  family  in  the 
city.  To  thele  he  offered  the  crown:  but  they  refufed  it,  tell¬ 
ing  him,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  per- 
fon  could  afcend  the  throne,  unlefs  he  were  of  the  blood  royal. 
Kephaeftion  admiring,  this  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  could  con¬ 
temn  what  others  drive  to  obtain  by  fire  and  fword  :  “  Con- 
“  tinue,”  fays  he  to  them,  “  in  this  way  of  thinking  ;  you, 
“  w  ho  before  were  fenuble  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  tors- 
“  fule  a  diadem,  than  to  accept  it.  However,  name  me  feme 
“  perfon  of  the  royal  family,  who  may  remember,  when  he  is 
“  king,  that  it  was  you  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head.”  The 
brothers,  obferving  that  feveral,  through  exceffive  ambition, 
afpired  to  this  high  Ration,  and  to  obtain  it  paid  a  fervile  court 
to  Alexander’s  favourites,  declared,  that  they  did  not  know 
any  perfon  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolony- 
mus,  defeended,  though  at  a  great  difiance,  from  the  royal 
line  ;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  was  fo  poor,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  day  labour  in  a  garden  without- 

*  Et  vlncere,  ct  corifulere  victij  feio.  C^Curt, 
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the  city.  His  honedy  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well 
as  many  more,  to  fo  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon  his 
labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  ciafning  of  the  arms  which  had 
fhaken  all  Afia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  fearch  of  Abdclonv- 
mus  with  the  royal  garments,  and  found  him  weeding  his  gar¬ 
den.  They  then  faluted  him  king,  and  one  of  them  addreffed 
him  thus:  “  You  mult  now  change  your  tatters  for  the  drefs 
“  I  have  brought  you.  Put  off  the  mean  and  contemptible 
“  habit  in  which  you  have  grovvn  old  ;  *  affume  the  fenti- 
“  ments  of  a  prince  ;  but  when  you  are  feated  on  the  throne, 
“  continue  to  preferve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of 
“  it.  And  when  you  fhall  have  afcended  it,  and  by  that 
“  means  become  the  fupreme  difpenfer  of  life  and  death  over 
“  all  your  citizens,  be  fure  never  to  forget  the  condition  in 
“  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was  elected.”  Abdolony- 
mus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guefs 
the  meaning  of  it,  aHced  if  they  were  not  alhamed  to  ridicule 
him  in  that  manner.  But,  as  he  made  a  greater  refiltance 
than  fuited  their  inclinations,  they  themfelves  wafhed  him,  and 
threw  over  his  (houlders  a  purple  robe,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earned,  they 
coudiiiled  him  to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  fpread  over  the  whole 
city.  Mod  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  fome 
murmured,  efpecially  the  rich,  who  defpifmg  Abdolonymus’s 
former  abjedt  date,  could  not  forbear  fhowing  their  refentments 
upon  that  account  in  the  king’s  court.  Alexander  command¬ 
ed  the  new-eletled  prince  to  he  fint  for  ;  and,  after  furvey- 
sng  him  attentively  a  long  time,  fpoke  thus:  “  Thy  f  air 
and  mien  do  not  contradidf  what  is  related  of  thy  extrac- 
“  ion  ;  but  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of 
“  >i.ir..d  t.iou  didd  bear  thy  poverty.” — “  W ould  to  the  gods,’> 
replied  he,  £t  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  patience. 

*  Cape  regis  animurn,  et  in  earn  fortunam,  qua  dignus  ei,  iftam  con- 
tinentiam  profer.  Et,  cum  in  regali  folio  reftdebis,  vita  necifque  omni¬ 
um  civium  dominus,  cave  oblivifcaris  hnjus  ftatus  in  quo  accipis  regnum, 
>»no  hercule,  propter  quem.  Quint.  Curt. 

t  Corporis,  inquit,  habitus,  lama  generis  non  repugnat.  Sed  libet 
fcire,  inopiam  qua  patientia  tuleris.  Turn  ille :  utinam,  inquit,  eodem 
..nimo  regnum  f  pr.ti  poflim  !  Ha  nianus  fuffecere  defiderio  mco.  Nihil 
liabenti,  nihil  defuit.  CK_  Curt. 

I  1'he  thought  is  beautiful  and  juft.  He  confiders  the  regal  power 
as  a  burden  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  poverty ;  “  regnum  pati.” 

•  “  Thefc 
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“  Thefe  hands  have  procured  me  all  I  defired  ;  and  whilft  I 
“  poffeffed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.”  This  anfwer  gave 
Alexander  an  high  idea  of  Abdolonymus’s  virtue  ;  fo  that  he 
prefented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had 
belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Perfian  plunder,  but  like- 
wife  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

*  Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  fubdued  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  juftly  en¬ 
titled  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  that  element  bringing  to  it  the 
tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boafted  her  having  firil  invented 
navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind 
and  waves  by  the  afliftance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  fitua- 
tion  of  Tyre,  the  conveniency  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  induftrious,  laborious, 
patient,  and  extremely  courteous  to  txrangers,  invited  thilher 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  fo  that  it  might  be 
confidered,  not  fo  much  as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular 
nation,  as  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of 
their  commerce. 

Upon  Alexander’s  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyrians  fent  , 
him  an  embaffy  with  prefents  for  himfelr,  and  refrefhments 
for  his  army.  They  were  willing  to  have  him  for  their  friend, 
but  not  for  their  matter  ;  fo  that  when  he  difcovered  a  defire 
of  enteiing  their  city,  in  order  to  ofFer  a  facrifice  to  Hercules, 
its  tutelar  god,  they  relufed  him  admiffion.  But  this  conqueror, 
after  gaining  fo  many  vitxories,  had  too  high  an  heart  to  put 
up  fuch  an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  relolvedto  force  them 
to  it  by  a  liege,  which  they,  on  the  other  fide,  were  determined 
to  fuftain  with  the  utmolf  vigour.  The  fpring  was  now  com¬ 
ing  on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  feated  in  an  illand  of  the  fea, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  f  league  from  the  continent.  It  was  tur- 
rounded  with  a  ftrong  wall  150  feet  high,  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  wafhed  ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from  Tyre, 
a  mighty  people,  and  fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whofe  ambaffa- 
dors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city  offering  to  Hercules,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  cuftom,  an  annual  facrifice,  had  engaged 
themfelves  to  fuccour  the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  made  them  fo 
haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  furrender,  they  fix  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  arm  their  young 

*  Diod.  1.  xvii,  p.  518 — 525.  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  87 — 100.  Plut.  in 
Ales,  p  678 — 697.  QA’urt.  1.  iv.  c,  3,  3,  4.  Jultin.  1.  xi.  c.  10. 
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men,  and  build  workhoufes  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  city  ;  fo  that  eveiy  part  refounded 
with  the  noife  of  warlike  preparations.  They  likewife  caft 
iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy’s  works,  and  tear  them 
away  ;  as  alfo  cramp-irons,  and  fuch  like  inllruments,  invented 
for  the  defence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  effential  reafons  why  he 
fhould  poflefs  himfelf  cf  Tyre.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  could 
not  invade  Egypt  eaiily,  fo  long  as  the  Perfians  fhould  be  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  fea;  nor  purfue  Darius  with  fafety,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
leave  behind  him  fo  large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  fufpedted  to  be  fo.  Pie 
likewife  was  afraid,  left  fome  infurredtion  fhould  break  out  in 
Greece  ;  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having  retaken  in  his  ab- 
fence  the  maritime  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  and  increafed  their 
fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  feat  of  war,  during  his  being 
employed  in  purfuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  Thefe 
apprehenfions  were  the  more  juftly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians. had  declared  openly  againft  him,  and  the  Athenians 
fided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  affedtion.  But,  that  in 
cafe  he  fhould  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then  fubjedt 
to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  difpoffefs  the  Perfians  of  half  their 
naval  army,  which  confifted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province,  and 
would  foon  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  and  cf 
Egypt,  which  could  not  refill  him  the  inftant  he  was  become 
mailer  at  fea. 

On  the  other  fide,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Ulus, 
ought  to  have  purfued  Darius  vigoroufly,  and  neither  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  fright  into  which 
his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time  to  raife  a 
new  army  ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife,  which  appeared  in¬ 
fallible,  being  the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable 
and  fuperior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  cafe 
Alexander  fhould  not  be  able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not 
very  unlikely,  he  would  diferedit  his  own  arms,  would  lofe  the 
fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not 
invincible.  But  God,  who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to 
chaftife  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  bid  not 
once  permit  thefe  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind,  but  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  lay  fiege  to  the  place,  in  fpite  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  wmeh  oppofed  lo  hazardous  a  defign,  ana  the  many  rea¬ 
fons  which  fhould  have  prompted  him  to  purfue  quite  different 
msafures. 
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It  was  impoffible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  dorm  it, 
thout  making  a  bank  which  (hould  reach  from  the  continent 
the  ifland  ;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended 
th  difficulties  that  were  feemingly  infurmountable.  The 
:le  arm  of  the  fea,  which  feparated  the  ifland  from  the  con- 
ent,  was  expofed  to  the  welt  wind,  which  often  raifed  fuch 
;adful  Itorms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in  an  inftant  fweep 
ray  all  works.  Beddes,  as  the  city  was  furrcunded  on  all 
es  by  the  fea,  there  was  no  fixing  fcaling-ladders,  nor 
rowing  up  batteries,  but  at.  a  didance  in  the  diips  ;  and  the 
ill,  which  projected  into  the  fea  towards  the  lower  part, 
evented  people  from  landing ;  not  to  mention  that  the  mi- 
lry  engines,  which  might  have  been  put  on  board  the  galleys, 
uld  not  do  much  execution,  the  waves  were  fo  very  tumul- 
aus. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquidiing  the  re- 
ution  of  Alexander,  who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city 
any  rate.  However,  as  the  few  veffels  he  poffeffed  lay  at  a 
eat  didance  from  him,  and  the  fiege  of  fo  drong  a  place 
ght  poilibly  ia:f  a  long'  time,  and  fo  retard  his  other  enter- 
ifes,  he  thought  proper  to  endeavour  an  accommodation, 
ccordingly,  he  fent  heralds,  who  propoied  a  peace  between 
lexander  and  their  city;  but  thefe  the  Tyrians  killed,  con- 
iry  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of 
e  walls  into  the  fea.  Alexander,  exafperated  at  fo  cruel  an 
trage,  formed  a  refolution  at  once,  and  employed  his  whole 
:ention  in  raifing  a  dyke,  tie  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre, 
jiich  dood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Palze-Tyros,  ma- 
ials  to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  dones  and  rubbifh  from 

Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far  didant  from  it,  fo 
nous  in  feripture  for  its  cedars,  furnidied  him  with  wood  for 
es,  and  other  timber-work. 

The  foldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  ani- 
ted  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  who  himfelf  gave 
t  all  the  cedars  ;  and  who*,  knowing  perfectly  how  to  in¬ 
nate  himfelf  into,  and  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,  ex- 
ed  fome  by  praifes,  and  others  by  flight  reprimands,  inter¬ 
red  with  kind  expreflions,  and  foftened  by  promifes.  At 
1  they  advanced  with  pretty  great  fpeed,  the  pile*  being 
jly  drove  into  the  dime,  which  ferved  as  mortar  for  the 
ncs;  and  as  the  place  where  thefe  works  were  carrying  on 
s  at  fome  didance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  in- 
ruption.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  the  fhore,  the 

*  Haud  quantum  radii  tradh.ndi  militates  animos.  Q_  Curt. 
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greater  difficulties  they  met  with  ;  becaufe  the  fea  was  deepi 
and  the  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  darts  d 
charged  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  wt 
mailers  of  the  fea,  coming  forward  in  great  boats,  and  razi 
every  part  of  the  dyke,  prevented  the  Macedonians  fn 
carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  infults  to  their  ; 
tacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander’s  foldiers,  “  That  it  w 
“  a  noble  fight  to  fee  thofe  conquerors,  vvhofe  names  were 
“  renowned  all  the  world  over,  carrying  burdens  on  their  bac 
“  like  fo  many  beads.”  And  they  would  afterwards  afk  the 
in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  voice,  “  whether  Alexander  wi 
“  greater  than  Neptune  ;  and  if  they  pretended  to  prevail  o’ 
“  that  god  ?” 

But  thefe  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of  the  foldie 
Atlaft  the  bank  appeared  above  water,  began  to  Ihow  a  le' 
of  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  to  approach  the  city.  Ti¬ 
the  befieged  perceiving  with  terror  the  vaflnefs  of  the  wo, 
which  the  fea  had  till  then  kept  from  their  fight,  came 
their  fiu’p-boats  in  order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not  \ 
very  firm.  Thefe  boats  were  full  of  flin  gers,  bowmen,  a 
others  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire,  and  being  fpreadt 
the  right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  thot  on  all  ficles  upj 
the  workmen,  feveral  of  whom  were  wounded  ;  it  not  beS 
poffible  for  them  to  ward  off  the  blows,  becaufe  of  the  gri 
eafe  and  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  boats  moved  backwards  a 
forwards ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  , 
fend  themfolves.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  Ikins  a 
fails  fliould  be  fpread  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  that  t1 
wooden  towers  fnould  be  raifed  at  the  head  of  the  bank, 
prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Tyrians  made  a  defcent  on  the  fhd,f 
out  of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  fome  fold!/ 
who  cut  to  pieces  thofe  that  carried  the  Hones  ;  and  on  mo; 
Libanus  there  alfo  were  fome  Arabian  peafants,  who  meet 
the  Macedonians  flraggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thi1 
of  them,  and  took  very  near  the  fame  number.  Thefe  fn1 
Ioffes  obliged  Alexander  to  feparate  his  troops  into  diffeil1 
bodies.  J 

The  befieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invent)11 
every  ftratagem  that  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enerr11 
works.  They  took  a  tranfport-veffel,  and  filling  it  with  bruit' 
and  fuch  like  dry  materials,  made  a  large  inclofure  near  I1 
prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  thefe  things,  with  fulj  bur, 
pitch,  and  other  combullible  matters.  In  the  middle  of 

iixcloi 
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clofure  they  fet  up  two  malls,  to  each  of  which  they  fixed 
i’o  fail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles  full  of  oil,  and  fuch 
ce  unftuous  fubftances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder 
irt  of  the  veffcl  with  Hones  and  fand,  in  order  to  raife  the 
ow  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed 
to  fea  by  the  affiftance  of  their  galleys.  As  foon  as  they 
ere  come  near  the  towers,  they  fet  fire  to  the  veffel  in  quef- 
sn,  and  drew  it  towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  bank. 

1  the  mean  time  the  failors,  who  were  in  it,  leaped  into  the 
a,  and  fvvam  away.  Immediately  the  fire  catched,  with  great 
olenee,  the  towers,  and  the  reft  of  the  works  which  were  at 
ie  head  of  the  bank  ;  and  then  the  fail-yards  being  drove 
ickwards  and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  which  very 
uch  increafed  the  flame.  But  to  prevent  the  Macedonians 
om  extinguifhing  it,  the  Tyrians,  w  ho  were  in  their  galleys, 
ere  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fiery  darts  and  burning 
irches,  iniomuch  that  there  was  no  approaching  them.  Se- 
:ral  Macedonians  loft  their  lives  in  a  mifcrable  manner  on  the 
ink ;  being  either  lhot  through  with  arrows  or  burned  to 
;ath  ;  whilft  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  leaped  into 
;e  fea.  But  as  they  were  fwimming  away,  the  Tyrians, 
loofing  to  take  them  alive  rather  than  kill  them,  maimed 
:eir  hands  with  clubs  and  ftones  ;  and  after  difabling  them, 
;rried  them  off.  At  the  fame  time  thebefieged,  coming  out 
~  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the  bank, 
ire  up  its  flakes,  and  burned  the  reft  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  faw  moll  of  his  defigns  defeated,  and 
is  works  demolifhed,  was  not  at  all  drjefted  upon  that  ac- 
rvnt.  His  foldiers  endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  re¬ 
air  the  ruins  of  the  bank;  and  made  and  planted  new  machines 
ith  fo  prodigious  a  fpeed,  as  quite  aftonifhed  the  enemy, 
ilexander  himfelf  was  prefent  on  all  cccafions,  and  fuperin- 
rnded  every  part  of  the  works.  His  prefence  and  great  abi¬ 
des  advanced  thefe  {till  more  than  the  multitude  of  hands 
ir.ploved  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  finifhed,  and  brought 
imoft  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arofe  on  a  fudden 
n  impetuous  wind,  which  drove  the  waves  with  fo  much 
ary  againft  the  bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that 
ound  it  gave  way,  and  the  water  rufliing  through  the  ftones, 
rcke  it  in  the  middle.  As  foon  as  the  great  heap  of  ftones 
diich  fupported  the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  funk 
t  once,  as  into  an  abyfs. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  inftant  have  quite 
lid  aiide  his  enterprife  ;  and  indeed  he  himfelf  debated  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  lie  fhould  not  raife  the  fiege.  But  a  fuperior  power,  who 
had  foretold  and  fworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  vvhofe  orders 
this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the  fiege, 
and,  difpelling  all  his  fear  and  anxiety,  infpired  him  with 
courage  and  confidence,  and  fired  the  breads  of  his  whole  army 
with  the  fame  fentiments.  For  now  the  foldiers,  as  if  but 
that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the  toils 
they  had  undergone,  began  to  raife  a  new  mole,  at  which 
they  worked  incefTantly. 

Alexander  was  fenfible,  that  it  would  not  be  pofiible  for 
him  either  to  complete  the  bank,  or  to  take  the  city,  as  long 
as  the  Tyrians  fliould  continue  mailers  at  fea.  He  therefore 
refplved  to  affemble  before  Sidon  his  few  remaining  galleys, 
At  the  fame  time,  the  kings  of  Aradus*  and  Byblos,  hearing 
that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the 
Perfian  fleet,  joined  him  with  theirs,  and  that  of  the  Siao, 
mans,  which  made  in  all  So  fail.  There  arrived  alfo,  much 
about  the  fame  time,  ten  galleys  from  Rhodes,  three  fror 
Solar  and  Maitos,  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia 
of  fifty  oars.  A  little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing 
that  the  Perfian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Iffils 
and  that  Alexander  had  poffefied  himfelf  of  Phoenicia,  brcugh| 
him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  120  galleys. 

The  king,  whilil  his  foldiers  were  preparing  the  fhips  ana 
engines,  took  fome  troops  of  horfe  with  his  own  regiment  o 
guards,  and  marched  towards  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  callec 
Antilibanus.  The  tender  regard  lie  had  for  an  old  gentleman 
formerly  his  tutor,  who  was  abfolutely  refolved  to  follow  hi| 
pupil,  expofed  Alexander  to  very  great  danger.  This  wal 
Tyfimachus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  fcholar 
and  called  himfelf  Phcenixf.  When  the  king  was  got  to  th: 
foot  of  the  mountain,  lie  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  began  t> 
walk.  His  troops  got  a  confiderable  way  before  him.  It  wai 
already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to  leave  his  pre! 
ceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and  fcarce  able  to  walk,  In 
by  that  means  was  feparated  from  his  little  army,  accompanies 
only  by  a  very  few  ioldiers  ;  and  in  this  manner  fpent  the  whob 
night  very'  near  the  enemy',  who  were  fo  numerous,  that  the] 
might  eafily  have  overpowered  him.  However,  his  ufual  gooe 
fortune  and  courage  extricated  him  from  his  danger  ;  fo  that 
coming  up  afterwards  with  his  forces,  he  advanced  forwarc 
into  the  country,  took  all  the  ftrong  places  either  by  force  c 
capitulation,  and  returned  the  eleventh  day  to  Sidon,  when 

*  Cities  of  Phoenicia. 

|  It  is  well  known  that  Phoenix  was  governor  to  Achilles. 
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he  found  Alexander,  fon  of  Polemocrates,  who  had  brought 
him  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greeks  from  Peloponnefus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  fome  foldiers  from 
among  his  guards,  and  t'nefe  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order 
to  employ  them  in  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy  ;  and  then  fet 
fail  towards  Tyre  in  battle-array.  He  himfelf  was  at  the  point 
or  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  extended  itfelf  towards 
the  main  ocean,  being  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus 
and  Phrenicia  ;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  *  The 
Tyrians  were  at  firft  determined  to  give  battle  ;  but  after  they 
heard  of  the  uniting  of  thefe  forces,  and  faw  the  army  ad¬ 
vance,  which  made  a  great  appearance  (for  Alexander  had 
halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing),  they  kept  all 
their  galleys  in  the  harbours,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  en- 
tenng  them.  When  the  king  faw  this,  he  advanced  nearer 
the  city  ;  and  finding  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  force 
the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  becaufe  of  the  great  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  entrance,  and  its  being  defended  by  a  large 
number  of  galleys,  whofe  prows  were  turned  towards  the 
main  ocean,  he  only  funk  three  of  them  which  lay  without, 
and  afterwards  came  to  an  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty 
near  the  bank,  along  the  fliore,  where  his  (hips  rode  in  fafety. 

_  Whillt  all  thefe  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  fea 
whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches  on  them,  and  laid  great 
ftones  over  thefe,  on  which  they  put  other  trees,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  covered  witn  clay,  which  ferved  mflead  of  mortar. 
Aftervyards  heaping  more  trees  and  ftones  on  thefe,  the  whole, 
tnus  joined  together,. formed  one  entire  body.  This  bank  was 
made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order  that  the  towers 
that  were  built  in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
fuch  arrows  as  (hould  be  (hot  from  thofe  (hips  which  might 
attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  befieged, 
on  the  other  fide,  exerted  themfelves  with  extraordinary 
bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  flop  the  progrefs 
01  the  work.  But  nothing  was  of  fo  much  fervice  to  them  as 
their  divers,  who,  fwimming  under  water,  came  unperceived 
quite  up  to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  fuch  branches  to 
them,  as  proje&ed  beyond  the  work  ;  and  pulling  forward 
with  gieat  ftrength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over 
them.  This  was  one  remora  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  ; 
however,  after  many  delays,  the  patience  of  the  workmen 
furmounting  every  obftacle,  it  was  at  laft  finifhed  in  its  utmoft 
peifeflion.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all 
VGL-  v.  0  °  kind* 
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kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  (hake  the  walls  with  battering 
rams,  and  hurl  on  the  befiegcd  arrows,  hones,  and  burning 
torches. 

At  the  fame  time  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Andromachus,  to  take  its  Ration  before  the 
harbour  which  lay  towards  Sidon  ;  and  that  of  Phoenicia  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bank  facing  Egypt, 
towards  that  part  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched  ;  and  en¬ 
abled  hitnfelf  to  attack  the  city  on  every  fide.  The  Tyrians, 
in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that  fide 
which  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  erefted  towers  on  the 
wall,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  ftones  cemented  to¬ 
gether  with  mortar.  The  accefs  to  any  other  part  was  very 
near  as  difficult,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall 
with  great  ftones,  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  approaching  it. 
The  bufinefs  then  was,  firth  to  draw  tbefe  away,  which  could 
not  be  done  but  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  becaufe,  as  the 
iolditrs  flood  in  (hips,  they  could  not  keep  very  firm  on  their 
legs.  Bcfides,  the  Tyrians  advanced  with  covered  galleys, 
and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  (hips  at  anchor;  fo  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  feveral  veffels 
of  30  rowers  each,  and  to  Ration  tbefe  crofs-vvays,  to  fecure  the 
anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tynan  galleys  :  but  ftill  divers 
came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  fo  that  they  were  at  laft  for¬ 
ced  to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  thefe 
ftones  with  cable-ropes,  and  carrying  them  off  with  engines, 
they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where  it  was  not 
poffible  for  them  to  do  any  further  mifehief.  The  foot  of  the 
wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  veffels  had  very'  eafy  accefs  to  it. 
In  this  manner  the  Tyrians  were  invefted  on  all  fides,  and  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  fame  time  both  by  fea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  two  and  two  galleys,  with  four 
men  chained  to  each  oar,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  prows 
were  fattened,  and  the  Herns. fo  far  diftant  one  from  the  other, 
as  was  neceffary  for  the  pieces  of  timber  between  them  to  be  of 
a  proper  length.  After  this  they' threw  from  one  ftern  to  the 
other  fail-yards,  which  were  fattened  together  by  planks  laid 
crcfs-ways,  in  order  for  the  fiddlers  to  Hand  fall  on  the  fpace. 
Tiie  galleys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the 
city,  and  (hut,  under  covert,  againft  thofe  who  defended  the 
walls,  the  prows  ferving  them  as  fo  many  parapets.  The  king 
caufed  them  to- advance  about  midnight,  in  order  to  turround 
the  walls,  and  make  a  general  affault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave 

themfeives 
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themfelves  up  for  loft,  when  on  a  fudden  the  fky  was  overfpread 
with  fuch  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The 
fea  rifcs  by  infenfible  degrees  ;  and  the  billows  being  fwelled 
by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  rife  to  a  dreadful  ftorm.  The  vef- 
fels  dafh  one  again  ft  the  other  with  fo  much  violence,  that  the 
cables,  which  before  fattened  them  together,  are  either  loofen- 
ed,  or  break  to  pieces  ;  the  planks  fplit,  and  making  a  horrible 
cralh,  carry  off  the  foldiers  with  them;  for  the  tempeft  was  fo 
furious,  that  it  was  not  pofiible  to  manage  or  fleer  galleys  thus 
faftened  together.  The  foldier  was  a  hindrance  to  the  failor, 
and  the  failor  to  the  foldier  ;  and,  as  it  happens  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  thofe  obeyed  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  command  ;  fer.r 
and  anxiety  throwing  all  things  into  confufion.  But  now  the 
rowers  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  they  got 
the  better  of  the  fea,  and  feemed  to  tear  their  (hips  out  of  the 
waves.  At  laft  they  brought  them  near  the  fhore,  but  the 
greateft  part  in  a  {battered  condition. 

At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre  30  ambafladors  from 
Carthage,  who  did  not  bring  the  lcaft  fuccours,  though  they 
had  promifed  fuch  mighty  things.  Inftead  of  this,  they  only 
made  excufes,  declaring  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  grief  the 
Carthaginians  found  themfelves  abfolutely  unable  to  affift  the 
Tyrians  in  any  manner:  for  that  they  themfelves  were  engaged 
in  a  war,  not  as  *  before  for  empire,  but  to  fave  their  country. 
And  indeed  the  Syracufans  were  lying  wade  all  Africa  at  that 
time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not 
far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though  fruf- 
trated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes  they  had  conceived, 
were  no  ways  deje&ed.  They  only  took  the  wife  precaution 
to  fend  moll  of  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage,  in  order 
that  they  themfelves  might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageoufly  the 
greateft  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had 
once  lodged,  in  a  fecure  afylurn,  what  they  moil  valued  in  the 
world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  an  en¬ 
ormous  fize.  This  Coloffus  bad  formerly  flood  in  the  city  of 
Gtla  in  Sicily,  f  The  Carthaginians  having  taken  it  about 
the  year  412  before  Chrift,  bad  given  it,  by  way  of  prefent,  to 
the  city  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  conlidered  as -the  mother 

*  See  Vol.  I.  in  the  Hifiory  of  Carthage. 

f  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  226. 
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of  Cartilage.  The  Tyrians  had  fet  it  up  in  their  city,  and 
vorfhip  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  liege,  on  a  dream  which 
one  of  the  citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo 
was  determined  to  leave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  faftened  with  a  gold  chain  his  ftatue  to  Hercu¬ 
les’s  altar,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  qucftion  from  leaving  them  ; 
lor  thefe  people  were  filly  enough  to  believe,  that  after  his 
llatue  was  thus  fadened  down,  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  him 
to  make  his  efcape  ;  and  that  he  would  be  prevented  from 
doing  fo  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city.  What  a 
11  range  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities  ! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  propofed  the  reftoring  of  a  facrifice 
which  had  been  difcontinued  for  many  ages  ;  and  this  was,  to 
facrifice  a  child  born  of  free  parents  to  Saturn.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  had  borrowed  this  facrilegious  cuftom  from 
their  founders,  preferved  it  till  the  deftru&ion  of  their  city  ; 
and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  inverted  with  the  greateft 
authority  in  Tyre,  oppofed  this  cruelly-fuperrtitious  cuftom, 
a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this  occafion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  expcfed  every  moment  to 
he  taken  by  ftorm,  refolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleet, 
which  lay  at  anchor  off  Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity 
to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  feamen  of  Alexander’s  fleet 
were  difperfed  up  and  down,  and  when  he  himfelf  was  with¬ 
drawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  fea-fhore.  Accordingly, 
they  came  out,  about  noon,  with  1  3  galleys,  all  manned  with, 
choice  foldiers  who  were  ufed  to  fea-fights  ;  and  rowing  with 
all  their  might,  came  thundering  on  the  enemy’s  veffels.  Part 
of  them  they  found  empty,  and  the  reft  had  been  manned  in 
great  hafte.  Some  of  thefe  they  funk,  and  drove  feveral  of 
them  againft  the  Ihore,  where  they  were  dallied  to  pieces.  The 
lofs  would  have  been  Hill  greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  in- 
flanthe  heard  of  this  fally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
fleet  with  all  imaginable  difpatch  againft  the  Tyrians.  How¬ 
ever,  thefe  did  not  wait  their  coming  up,  but  withdrew  into 
the  harbour,  after  having  alfo  loll  fome  of  their  Ihips. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked 
on  all  fides,  and  as  vigoroully  defended.  The  befieged,  taught 
and  animated  by  imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necefluy 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the 
darts  difcharged  from  the  baliltas  againft  them  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  turning  wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces, 
or  carried  them  another  way.  The  deadened  the  violence  oi 
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the  ftones  that  were  hurled  at  them,  by  fetting  up  a  kind  of 
fails  and  curtains  made  of  a  foft  fubftance,  which  ealily  gave 
way.  To  annoy  the  (hips  which  advanced  againff  their  walls, 
they  fixed  grappling-irons  and  fcythes  to  joifis  or  beams;  then 
{training  their  catapultas,  an  enormous  kind  of  crofs-bows, 
they  laid  thofe  great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them  inftead  cf 
arrows,  and  (hot  them  off  on  a  fudden  at  the  enemy.  Thefe 
crulhed  fome  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks, 
or  penfile  fcythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore  others  to 
pieces,  and  did  confiderable  damage  to  their  fhips.  They  alfo 
had  brazen  fhields,  which  they  drew  red-hot  out  of  the  fire  ; 
and,  filling  thefe  with  burning-fand,  hurled  them  in  an  inftant 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing 
the  Macedonians  fo  much  dreaded  as  this  lad  invention  ;  for, 
the  moment  this  burning  fand  got  to  the  fiefh,  through  the 
crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  (luck 
fo  clofe,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off ;  fo  that  the  foldiers, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces, 
were  in  this  manner  expofed,  naked  and  defencelefs,  to  the 
(hot  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  diicouraged  at  fo  vigorous  a  defence, 
debated  ferioufly,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  go  for  Egypt :  for,  after  having  over-run 
Afia  with  prodigious  rapidity,  he  found  his  progrefs  unhap¬ 
pily  retarded  ;  and  loft,  before  a  fingle  city,  the  opportunity 
of  executing  a  great  many  projects  of  infinitely  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  On  the  other  fide,  he  confidered  that  it  would  be  a 
great  blemiih  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done  him  greater 
fervice  than  his  arms,  lhould  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  and 
thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invincible.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  make  a  lad  effort  with  a  great  number  of 
fhips,  which  he  manned  with  the  fiovver  of  his  army.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  feccnd  naval  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  draw 
off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  purfued  tiieir 
rear  very  clofe,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  being 
repulled  by  arrows  (hot  from  the  walls:  however,  he  cither 
took  or  funk  a  great  number  of  their  fhips. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repofe  themfelves  two 
days,  advanced  his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt 
a  general  aflault.  Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  the  combatants  increalcd 
v. ith  the  danger;  and  each  fide,  animated  by  the  moll  power¬ 
ful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams 
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had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were 
thrown  out,  inftantly  the  Argyrafpides  mounted  the  breach 
with  the  utrnofl  valour,  being  headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the 
braveft  officers  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the  thruft  of  a 
partifan  *,  as  he  was  encouraging  his  foldiers.  The  prefence 
of  the  king,  and  efpecially  the  example  he  fet,  fired  his  troops 
with  unufual  bravery.  He  himfelf  afcended  one  of  the  towers, 
which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was  expofed  to 
the  greateft  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard  ; 
for,  being  immediately  known  by  his  infignia  and  the  richnefs 
of  his  armour,  he  ferved  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occafion  he  performed  wonders  ;  killing,  with 
javelins',  feveral  of  thofe  who  defended  the  wall  :  then  advanc¬ 
ing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  fome  with  his  fword,  and  others 
with  his  fitield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  lea  ;  the  tower  where 
he  fought  almoft  touching  the  wall.  He  foon  went  over  it, 
by  the  affiftance  of  floating  bridges,  and  followed  by  the  no¬ 
bility,  poffefled  himfelf  of  two  towers,  and  the  fpace  between 
them.  The  battering-rams  had  already  made  feveral  breaches; 
the  fleet  had  forced  into  the  harbour  ;  and  fome  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians  had  poffefled  themfclves  of  the  towers  which  were 
abandoned.  The  Tyrians,  feeing  the  enemy  mafter  of  their 
rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  Agenor,  and 
there  flood  their  ground  ;  but  Alexander  marching  up  with 
his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged 
the  reft  to  fly.  At  the  fame  time,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that 
fide  which  lay  towards  the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  up 
and  down  every  part  of  the  city,  fparing  no  perfon  who  came 
in  their  way,  being  highly  exafperated  at  the  long  refiflance  of 
the  befieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercifed  towards 
fome  of  their  comrades  who  bad  been  taken  in  their  return  to 
Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  battlements,  after  their  throats 
had  been  cut  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians  feeing  thomfelves  overpowered  on  all  fides, 
fome  fly  to  the  temple,  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  the  gods  p 
others,  (hutting  themfclves  in  their  houfes,  efcape  the  fword 
of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  in  fine,  others  rufh 
upon  the  enemy,  firmly  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  at  the  dear- 
eft  rate.  Moft  of  the  citizens  were  got  on  the  houfe-teps, 
whence  they  threw  ftones,  and  whatever  came  firfl  to  hand, 
upon  filch  as  advanced  forward  into  the  city.  The  king  gave 
orders  for  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  thofe  excepted  who  had 

*  A  kind  of  halbert. 
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{heltered  themfelves  in  the  temples,  and  to  fet  fire  to  every  part 
of  Tyre.  Although  this  order  was  publithed  by  found  of 
trumpet,  yet  not  one  perfon  who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  afy- 
lu  ms.  The  temples  were  filled  with  fuch  old  men  and  children 
only  as  had  remained  in  the  citv.  The  old  men  waited  at  the 
doors  of  their  houfes,  in  expectation  every  inftant  of  being  fa- 
crificed  to  the  rage  of  the  foldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Sidonian  foldiers,  who  were  in  Alexander’s  camp,  faved 
great  numbers  of  them  ;  for  having  entered  the  city  indif- 
criminately  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their  an¬ 
cient  affinity  with  the  Tyrians  (Agenor  having  founded  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon),  they,  for  that  reafon,  carried  off  great  num¬ 
bers  privately  on  board  their  {hips,  and  conveyed  them  to  Si¬ 
don.  By  this  kind  deceit,  15,000  were  faved  from  the  rage 
of  the  conqueror;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  greatnels  of  the 
{laughter,  from  the  number  of  the  foldiers  who  were  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city  only,  who  amounted  to  6000. 
However,  the  king’s  anger  not  being  fully  appeafed,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  feene  which  appeared  dreadful  even  to  the  conquer¬ 
ors  ;  for  2000  men  remaining  after  the  foldiers  had  been  glutt¬ 
ed  with  {laughter,  Alexander  caufed  them  to  be  fixed  upon 
croffes  along  the  fea-fhore.  He  pardoned  the  ambaffadors  of 
Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their  metropolis,  to  offer  up  a 
facrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual  cuilom.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners,  both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to 
30,000,  who  were  all  fold.  As  for  the  Macedonians,  their 
lofs  was  very  inconfiderable. 

*  Alexander  himfelf  facrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conducted 
the  ceremony  with  ail  his  land-forces  under  arms,  in  concert 
with  the  fleet.  He  alfo  folemnized  gymnaftic  exercifes  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fame  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  ffatue  of  Apollo  above-mentioned,  he  took  off 
the  chains  from  it,  reffored  to  it  its  former  liberty,  and  com¬ 
manded  that  this  god  (hould  thenceforwards  be  furnamed  Phi- 
.laxander,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If  we  may  believe 
Timteus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  folemn  worfhip, 
for  having  occafioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which  happened  the 
day  and  hour  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried  off  this  ffatue 
from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of 
September,  after  having  fuftained  a  feven-months  fiege. 

Thus  were  accompliffied  the  menaces  which  God  had  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  again!!  the  city  of  Tyre. 

*  A,  M.  3673,  Ant.  J.  C.  332. 
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*  Mabucbodonofor  had  begun  to  execute  thofe  threats,  by  be- 
fieging  and  taking  it  ;  and  they  were  completed  by  the  fad 
cataftrophe  we  have  here  defcribed.  As  this  double  event 
forms  one  of  the  mod:  confiderable  paflages  in  hiftory,  and  that 
the  fcriptures  have  given  us  feveral  very  remarkable  circum- 
flances  of  it,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in  one  view,  all 
that  they  relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches, 
baughtinefs,  and  irreligion  :  the  different  punifhments  with 
which  God  chaftifed  its  pride  and  other  vices  ;  in  fine,  its  lafl 
re-eftablifhment,  but  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that 
of  others.  Methinks,  I  revive  on  a  hidden,  when,  through 
the  multitude  of  profane  hitfories  which  heathen  antiquity 
furni (lie's,  and  in  every  part  whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  obli¬ 
vion,  not  to  fay  more,  of  the  Almighty,  the  facred  fcriptures 
exhibit  themfelves,  and  unfold  to  me  the  fecret  deiigns  of  God 
over  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  and  teach  me  what  idea  we  are 
to  form  of  thofe  things  which  appear  the  moil  worthy  of  ef- 
teem,  the  moil  auguft  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  fhall 
here  prefent  the  reader  with  a  little  extradl  of  the  hiftory  of 
that  famous  city,  by  which  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to 
underftand -the  prophecies. 

-j- Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  240  years  before  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  jerufalem  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  called 
by  Ifaiah,  The  Daughter  of  Sidon.  It  foon  furpaffed  its  mo¬ 
ther  city  in  extent,  power,  and  riches. 

J  It  was  befieged  by  Salmanafer,  and  alone  refilled  the 
united  fleets  of  the  Affyrians  and  Phoenicians ;  a  circumftance 
which  greatly  heightened  its  pride. 

§  Nabuchodonofor  laid  fiegeto  Tyre,  at  the  time  that  Itho- 
balus  was  king  of  that  city  ;  but  did  not  take  it  till  13  years 
after.  But  before  it  was  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had  re¬ 
tired,  with  moft  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  ifland, 
where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the 
very  foundations,  and  has  fince  been  no  more  than  a  village, 
known  by  the  name  of  Palse-Tyrus,  or  Ancient  Tyre:  but 
the  new  one  rofe  to  greater  power  than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourifhing  condition,  when  Alex¬ 
ander  befieged  and  took  it.  And  here  begins  the  70  years 


*  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  is  called  in  our  verfion. 
t  A.  M.  2992.  Ant.  j.  C.  ilia.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 
|  A.  M.  3S85.  Ant.  J.  C.  719.  Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  14. 

§  A.  M.  3432.  Ant.  j.  C.  J71.  Ibid  1.  z.  c.  1 1 . 
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of  obfcurity  and  oblivion  in  which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to 
Ifaiah.  It  was  indeed  foon  repaired,  becaufe  the  Sidonians, 
who  entered  the  city  with  Alexander’s  army,  faved  15,000  of 
their  citizens,  as  was  before  obferved,  who,  after  their  return, 
•applied  themfelves  to  traffic,  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their 
country  with  incredible  application  ;  befides  which,  the  women 
and  children,  who  had  been  fent  to  Carthage,  and  lodged  in  a 
place  of  fafety,  returned  to  it  at  the  fame  time.  But  Tyre 
was  confined  to  the  ifiand  in  which  it  flood;  its  trade  extended 
110  farther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  loft  the 
empire  of  the  fea  ;  and  when,  eighteen  years  after,  Anti- 
gonus  befieged  it  with  a  ftrong  fleet,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppofe  him.  This  fecond 
liege,  which  reduced  it  a  fecond  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it 
into  the  ftate  of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extri¬ 
cate  itfelf ;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exadt  time  foretold 
by  Ifaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former 
credit,  and  at  the  fame  time  refumed  its  former  vices ;  till 
at  laft,  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  gefpel,  it  became  a 
holy  and  religious  city.  The  facred  writings  acquaint  us  with 
part  of  thefe  revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to 
fhow. 

*  Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  flouriftnng  cities  of 
the  world.  Its  induftry  and  very  advantageous  fituation  had 
raifed  it  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fcas,  and  made  it  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  univerfe.  From  the  extreme  parts 
of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  to  the  moft  remote  weftern 
coafts  ;  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  countries,  to  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  fouthern  countries,  all  nations  contributed 
to  the  increafe  of  its  riches,  fplendor,  and  power.  Not  only 
the  feveral  things  ufeful  and  neceffary  to  fociety  which  thofe 
various  regions  produced,  but  whatever  they  had  of  a  rare, 
curious,  magnificent,  or  precious  kind,  and  beft  adapted  to 
the  fupport  of  luxury  and  pride  ;  all  thefe,  I  fay,  were  brought 
to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  fide,  as  from  a  com¬ 
mon  fource,  difperfed  this  varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms, 
and  infedted  them  with  its  corrupt  manners,  by  infpiring  man¬ 
kind  with  a  love  for  eafe,  vanity,  luxury,  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs. 

f  A  long,  uninterrupted  feries  of  profperities  had  fwelled 

*  Ezek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  throughout.  Ezek.  xxvii.  4 — 25. 

|  Ezek.  xxvi.  17.  xxvii.  3,4,  25 — 32,  33. 
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the  pride  of  Tyre.  She  delighted  to  confider  herfelf  as  the 
queen  of  cities  ;  a  queen  whofe  head  is  adorned  with  a  diadem  ; 
whofe  correfpondents  are  illudrious  princes  ;  whofe  rich  traders 
difpute  for  fuperiority  with  kings  ;  who  fees  every  maritime 
power,  either  as  her  allies  or  dependants ;  and  who  made  her¬ 
felf  necedary  or  formidable  to  all  nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  meafure  of  her  iniquity,  by  her 
impiety  againd  God,  and  her  barbarity  exercifed  againll  his 
people.  She  had  rejoiced  over  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem,  in  the 
infulting  words  following.  “  *  Behold  then  the  gates  of  this 
“  fo  populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her  inhabitants  fhall 
“  come  to  me,  and  I  will  e-  eh  rnyfelf  with  her  fpoils,  now 
(<  (he  is  laid  walle.”  j-She  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  re¬ 
duced  the  Jews  to  a  (late  of  captivity,  notwithdanding  the  al¬ 
liance  between  them  ;  with  felling  them  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
delivering  them  up  to  their  mod  cruel  enemies  :  JShe  likewife 
had  feized  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away 
from  his  temple  the  mod  precious  things,  to  enrich  therewith 
the  temples  of  her  idols. 

$  This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of 
God  upon  Tyre.  God  is  refolved  to  deilroy  her,  becaufe  (he 
relied  fo  much  upon  her  own  drength,  her  wifdom,  her  riches, 
and  her  alliances.  He  therefore  brouo-ht  aerainft  her  Nabucho- 
donofor,  that  king  of  kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty 
hods,  as  with  waters  that  overlpread  their  banks,  in  order  to 
demolifh  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver 
up  her  merchandifes  and  treafures  to  the  foldiers,  and  to  raze 
Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  after  having  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
cither  extirpated  ordifperfed  all  its  inhabitants. 

||  By  this  fo  unexpedfed  a  fall,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the 
a  don  idled  nations,  that  he  more  evidently  di  (plays  his  provi¬ 
dence  by  the  molt  incredible  revolutions  of  dates  ;  and  that 
his  will  only  directs  the  enterprifes  of  men,  and  guides  them 
as  he  pleafes,  in  order  to  humble  the  proud. 

But  Tyre,  after  (lie  had  recovered  her  lodes,  and  repaired 
her  ruins,  forgot  her  former  date  of  humiliation,  and  the  guilt 
which  had  reduced  her  to  it.  **  She  (till  was  puffed  up  with 
the  glory  of  podefling  the  empire  of  the  fea  ;  of  being  the  feat 
of  univerfal  commerce;  of  giving  birth  to  the  mod  famous 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  2.  fjoeliii.  2 — 8.  Amos  i.  9,10. 

f  Joel  iii.  2,  4,  7.  Amos  i.  9,  10. 

§  Jerem.  xivii.  2,  6.  Ezek.  xxvi.  3 — 12.  and  19.  xxvii.  27,  34. 

ll  Ezek.  xxvi.  15,  18.  and  xxvii.  33,  36.  Ilk.  xxiii.  8,  9. 

**  I  la.  xxiii.  3,4,  7,  8,  12. 
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colonies ;  of  having  within  her  walls  merc  hants,  whofe  credit, 
aches,  and  fplendor,  equalled  them  to  the  princes  and  great 
nen  of  the  earth  ;  *  of  being  governed  by  a  monarch,  who 
night  juilly  be  entitled  god  of  the  fea  ;  ot  tracing  ba*.k  her 
jrigin  to  the  moll  remote  antiquity  ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a 
ong  feries  ol  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity;  and  of  having  aright  to 
promife  herfelf  another  fuch  eternity  in  times  to  come. 

f  But  ftnee  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice,  and 
luxury,  has  not  profited  by  the  firft  leflon  which  God  had  given 
her,  in  the  perfon  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  that,  after 
being  opprelTed  by  ail  the  forces  of  the  Eait,  fhe  ftiil  would 
not  learn  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  falfe  and  imaginary'  iup- 
ports  of  her  own  greatnels  ;  ±  God  foretels  her  another  chaf- 
tifement,  which  he  will  fend  upon  her  from  the  weft,  near 
(foo  y'ears  after  the  firft.  §  Her  definition  will  come  from 
Chittim,  that  is,  Macedonia  ;  from  a  kingdom  fo  weak  and 
obfeure,  that  it  had  been  defpiied  a  few  years  before  ;  a  king¬ 
dom  whence  fhe  could  never  have  expeted  fuch  a  blow. 
“  Tyre,  poffcfied  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wifdom,  and 
“  proud  ot  her  fleets,  of  her  immenfe  riches,  which  file  heaped 
“  up  as  mire  in  the  ftreets,”  and  aifo  proteted  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Perfian  empire,  does  not  imagine  the  has  any 
thing  to  fear  from  thofe  new  enemies,  who  being  fituated  at  a 
great  diftance  from  her,  without  cither  money,  ftrength,  or 
reputation  ;  having  neither  harbours  nor  (hips,  and  being  quite 
untkilled  in  navigation  ;  cannot  therefore,  as  the  imagines, 
annoy  her  with  their  land-forces.  ||  Tyre  looks  upon  herfelf 
as  impregnable,  becaufc  the  is  defended  by  lofty  fortifications, 
and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  fea  as  with  a  moat  and  a 
girdle:  Neverthelefs  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the 
lea  which  feparates  her  from  the  continent,  will  force  oft  her 
girdle,  and  deinoliih  thofe  ramparts  which  fevved  her  as  a  fecond 
inclcdure. 

Tyre,  thus  difpoflefled  of  her  dignity'  as  queen  and  as  a  free 
city,  boafting  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  will  be  re- 
du  ced  during  70  years,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  flave. 
“  **The  Lurd  hath  purpofed  it,  to  ftain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
“  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.” 
+  f  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  oi  trade  in  general,  and 
file  will  prove  to  all  cities  a  fuhjeft  of  furrow  and  groans,  by 

*  Ezek.  xxviii.  2.  f  Ifa.  xxiii.  i  3. 

|  Ibid,  xxiii.  u,  12,  13.  §  1  Maccab.  1.  I  Zecb.  ir.  2.  5. 

||  I  fa.  xxiii.  10,  ii,  13.  **  Ifa.  xxiii.  y. 

|f  Ibid.  I,  11,  14. 
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making  them  lofe  the  prefent  means  and  the  future  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves. 

*  To  prove,  in  a  fenfible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  pro¬ 
phecy  concerning  her  ruin  is  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the 
ftrength  and  wifdom  of  man  can  no  ways  ward  off  or  fufpend 
the  puniihment  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the 
abufe  of  riches,  Ifaiah  fets  before  her  the  example  of  Babylon, 
whofe  deftrudtion  ought  to  have  been  an  example  to  her. 
•}•  This  city,  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  was  the  molt  ancient,  the  moll  populous,  and  embellilhed 
with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  than  any  other 
city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  firft  empire  that  ever  exiited, 
and  was  founded,  in  order  to  command  over  the  whole  earth, 
which  feemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  families,  which  file  had 
brought  forth  and  fent  out  as  fo  many  colonies,  whofe  com¬ 
mon  parent  fhe  was.  Neverthelefs,  fays  the  prophet,  file  is 
no  more,  neither  Babylon  nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  of 
Babylon  had  multiplied  their  ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render 
even  the  befieging  it  impracticable.  The  inhabitants  had  raifed 
pompous  palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal ;  but  all  thefe 
fortifications  were  but  as  fo  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  wild  beads  to  dwell  in  ;  and  thefe  edifices  were 
doomed  to  fall  to  dull,  or  elfe  to  fink  to  humble  cottages. 

After  fo  fignal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  {hall 
Tyre,  which  is  fo  much  inferior  to  Babylon  in  many  refpedts, 
dare  to  hope  that  the  menaces  pronounced  by  heaven  againft 
her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  deftroy 
her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled  ? 

J  To  make  her  the  more  ftrongly  fenfible  how  much  fhe  has 
abufed  her  profperity,  God  will  reduce  her  to  a  ftate  of  humi¬ 
liation  and  oblivion  during  70  years.  §  But  after  this  feafon 
of  obfeurity,  fhe  will  again  endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air 
of  an  harlot,  whofe  charms  and  artifices  fhe  fhall  afiume  ;  fhe 
will  employ  her  utmolt  endeavours  to  corrupt  youth,  and 
footh  their  pafiions.  To  promote  her  commerce,  fhe  will 
ufe  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  moft  infidious  arts.  She  will  vifit 
every  part  of  the  world,  to  colledt  the  moft  rare  and  moft  de- 


*  Ifa.  xiii.  13,  14. 

f  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Affy- 
nan  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wildcrnefs  :  They  fet  up  the 
towers  thereof,  they  raifed  up  the  palaces  thereof,  and  he  brought  t  tc 
ruin.  Howl,  ye  Ihips  of  Tarfhilh  ;  For  your  ftrength  is  laid  waftc. 
Ifa.  sxiii.  13.  14. 

|  Ifa.  xxiii.  15.  §  Ibid.  16. 
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licious  products  of  every  country;  to  fnfpirf  the  various  nation* 
of  the  univerfe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for  fuperfiuiiies  and 
fplendor  ;  and  fill  them  with  an  averficn  for  the  fimplicity  and 
frugality  of  their  ancient  manners.  And  fhe  will  fet  every  en¬ 
gine  at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties  ;  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  her  former  correfpondents  ;  and  to  compenfate, 
by  a  fpeedy  abundance,  the  fterility  of  70  years. 

*  Thus,  in  proportion  as*  the  Almighty  (hall  give  Tyre  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  credit,  (he  (hall  return 
to  her  former  ffiameful  traffic,  which  God  had  ruined,  by 
Gripping  her  of  the  great  poflcffions  ihe  had  applied  to  fuck 
pernicious  ufes. 

f  But  at  laft,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gofpel,  fhall  no  more 
be  a  fcandal  and  a  ftumbling-hlock  to  nations.  She  fhall  no 
longer  facrifice  her  labour  to  the  idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  thofe  that  ferve  him. 
She  (hall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  ufelefs  by  de¬ 
taining  them  ;  but  (hall  fcatter  them,  like  fruitful  feed,  from 
the  hands  of  believers  and  minifters  of  the  gofpel. 

One  of  God’s  defigns,  in  the  prophecies  juft  now  cited,  is 
to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of  a  traffic,  whofe  only  motive  is  avarice, 
and  whofe  fruits  are  pleafures,  vanity,  and  immorality.  Man¬ 
kind  look  upon  cities  enriched  with  a  commerce  like  that  of 
Tyre  (and  it  is  the  fame  with  private  perfons)  as  happier  than 
any  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  from  their  induilry, 
labour,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  applications  and  conduft,  t© 
be  propofed  as  patterns  for  the  reft  to  copy  after :  But  God, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under  the  ffiameful  image 
of  a  woman  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  virtue;  as  a  woman,  whofe  only 
view  is  to  feduce  and  corrupt  youth ;  who  only  fooths  the 
paffions  and  flatters  the  fenfes;  who  abhors  modefty  and  every 
fentiment  of  honour  ;  and  who,  banifhing  from  her  counte¬ 
nance  every  chara&eriftic  of  chaftity,  glories  in  ignominy.  We 
are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  traffic  is  finful  in  itfelf ;  but 
we  ffiould  feparate  from  the  eflential  foundation  of  trade,  which, 
is  juft  and  lawful  when  rightly  ufed,  the  paffions  of  men  which 
intermix  with,  and  by  that  means  pervert  the  order  and  end 
of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Chriftianity,  teaches  merchants  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  the  ufes  t® 
which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

*  Ifa.  xxiii.  17.  f  Ibid.  18. 
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Alexander’s  journey  to  Jerusalem. — he  subdues 

EGYPT. - IS  DECLARED  SON  OF  JUPITER. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Tyre*, 
he  had  received  a  fecond  letter  from  Darios,  who  at  lad  gave 
him  the  title  of  king.  “  He  offered  him  ic,ooo  talents 
“  (30  millions)  as  a  ranfom  for  the  captive  princeffes,  and 
ts  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he 
“  had  conquered  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to 
“  him  the  inconflancy  of  fortune  ;  and  dtfcribed,  in  the  moil 
“  pompous  terms,  the  numberlefs  troops  who  were  dill  under 
his  command.  Could  he  (Alexander)  think,  that  it  was  fo 
“  very  eafy  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes, 
“  and  the  Hydafpes,  which  were  as  'o  many  bulwarks  to  the 
“  Perfian  empire  ?  That  he  fliould  not  be  always  fhut  up  be- 
“  tween  rocks  and  paffes  :  That  they  ought  both  to  appear  in 
“  a  plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  afhamed  to  come 
“  before  him  with  only  a  handful  of  men.”  The  king  here¬ 
upon  fummoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  ought  to  accept  of  thofe  offers,  declaring  he  himfelf 
would  agree  to  them,  were  he  Alexander.  “  And  fo  would 
“  I,”  replied  Alexander,  “  were  I  Parmenio.”  He  there¬ 
fore  returned  the  following  anfwer ;  “  That  he  did  not 
“  want  the  money  Darius  offered  him :  That  it  did  not 
“  become  Darius  to  offer  a  thing  he  no  longer  pofteffed,  or  to 
“  pretend  to  diftribute  what  he  had  entirely  loft.  That  in 
“  cafe  he  was  the  only  perfon  who  did  not  know  which  of 
“  them  was  fuperior,  a  battle  would  foon  determine  it.  That 
“  he  fliould  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man  who  had 
“  crofted  fo  many  fcas.  That  to  whatfoever  place  he  might 
“  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him 
“  out.”  Darius,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  loft  all  hopes  of 
accommodation,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

•j-  From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerufalem,  firmly  re- 
folved  to  ihovv  it  no  rriore  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former 
city  ;  and  for  this  reafon  :  the  Tyrians  were  fo  much  employ¬ 
ed  in  traffic,  that  they  quite  negiedted  hufoandry,  and  brought 
rnoft  of  their  corn  and  other  provifions  from  the  countries  in 
their  neighbourhood.  J  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  fur- 
uifticd  them  with  the  greateft  quantities.  At  the  fame  time 

*  Flut.  in  Alex.  p.  68r.  Q__Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  ioi. 
t  Antiq.  i.  xi.  c  8.  J:  Adtsxii.  20. 
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that  Alexander  laid  fiege  to  their  city,  he  himfelf  was  obliged 
to  fend  for  provisions  from  thofe  countries:  he  therefore  fent 
commifiaries  to  fumrnon  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit,  and  furnifit 
his  army  with  whatever  they  might  want.  The  Jews,  how¬ 
ever,  defired  to  be  excufed,  alleging  that  they  had  taken  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  perfifted  in  anfwering,  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  other  fovereign  as'long  as 
he  was  living  :  a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the 
only  people  who  in  that  age  acknowledged  the  true  God  1 
The  Samaricans,  however,  did  not  imitate  them  in  this  parti¬ 
cular ;  for  they  fubmitted  with  cbeerfulnefs  to  Alexander,  and 
even  fent  him  8000  men,  to  ferve  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre  and  in 
other  places.  For  the  better  underftanding  of  what  follows, 
it  may  be  neceflary  for  us  to  prefent  the  reader,  in  few  words, 
with  the  ftate  of  the  Samaritans  at  that  time,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  ilrong  antipathy  between  them  and  the  jews. 

I  obfervcd  *  elfewhere  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  defeend 
from  the  Ifraelites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolaters,  taken  from 
the  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Afa- 
raddon,  king  of  the  Affyrians,  had  fent  to  inhabit  the  cities 
of  Samaria,  after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Thefe  people,  who  were  called  Cuthasi,  blended  the  worlhip 
of  the  God  of  Ifrael  with  that  of  their  idols  ;  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions  difcovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews..  This  hatred  was 
much  ibonger  alter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
nii'h  captivity,  before  and  after  the  reftoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithftanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  man  Ne- 
hemiah  had  wrought  in  Jerufalem,  with  regard  to  the  marry¬ 
ing  of  ftrange  or  foreign  women,  the  evil  had  fpread  fo  far, 
that  the  high-prieil’s  houfe,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
ferved  more  than  any  other  from  thefe  criminal  mixtures,  was 
itfelf  polluted  with  them,  j-  One  of  the  fons  of  Jehoida  the 
high-priefi,  whom  Jofephus  calls  Manaifes,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanaballat  the  Heronite  ;  and  many  more  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law’of 
God,  which  was  fo  Ihamefully  violated,  commanded,  without 
exception,  all  who  had  married  ftrange  women,  either  to  put 
them  away  immediately,  or  depart  the  country.  J  Manaifes 
chofe  to  go  into  banilhrnent  rather  than  feparate  himfelf  from 
his  wife,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  as  rebellious  as  himfelf ;  he  there 


f  2  Efd.  xiii,  28. 
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fettled  them  under  the  protection  of  Sanaballat,  his  father-in- 
law,  who  was  governor  cf  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  probably  the 
war  which  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Perfia  had  forced  in¬ 
to  Phoenicia,  leave  to  build  cn  mount  Garizim,  near  Samaria, 
a  temple  like  that  of  Jerufalem,  and  to  appoint  Manaffes,  Ins 
ion-in-law,  pried  thereof.  From  that  time,  Samaria  became 
the  afylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it -was  this 
that  railed  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  again!!  the  Samaritans  to  its 
great  el!  height,  when  they  faw  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
theexprefs  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the  folemn  wor- 
ihip  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  in  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  had  never- 
thelefs  raifed  altar  again  It  altar,  and  temple  againlt  temple  ; 
and  refuged  all  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  to  fcreeti  themfelves 
from  the  punilhment  which  would  have  been  infiiCted  on  them 
for  violating  the  law. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid  fiege  to 
Tyre.  The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  obferved,  had  fent  him 
a  cor.fiderable  body  of  troops  ;  whereas  the  Jews  thought  they 
could  not  fubmit  to  him,  as  long  as  Darius,  to  whom  they 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  fhould  be  alive. 

Alexander,  being  little  ufed  to  luch  an  anfwer,  particular¬ 
ly  after  be  had  obtained  fo  many  victories,  and  thinking  that 

things  ought  to  bow  before  him,  refolved,  the  inftant  he 
had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  again  ft  the  Jews,  and  punifh 
their  diiobedience  as  rigoroufly  as  he  had  done  that  of  the 
Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-prieft,  who  go¬ 
verned  under  the  Perfians,  feeing  himfelf  expofed,  with  all 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  had  recourfe 
to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  gave  orders  for  the  offer- 
ing  up  public  prayers  to  implore  his  afliftance,  and  made  facri- 
fices.  The  night  after, ‘God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
bid  him  “  to  caufe  flowers  to  be  fcattered  up  and  down  the 
c,:  city  ;  to  fet  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his  ponti- 
“  tical  robes,  with  all  the  priefts  drefled  alfo  in  their  vellments, 
“  and  all  the  reft  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and 
“  not  to  fear  any  evil  from  that  king,  inafmuch  as  he  would 
“  proteCt  them.”  This  command  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
and  accordingly  this  auguft  prcceffion,  the  very  day  after, 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha*,  whence 

*  The  Hebrew  word,  Sapka,  fignifies  to  difcoTer  from  far,  as  from  a 
tower,  or  fentry-box. 
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there  was  a  view  or  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and 
city  of  Jerufalem.  Here  the  whole  proceffiou  waited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  who  were  in  his  army,  were 
perfuaded  that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  fo  great,  that  he 
would  certainly  punilh  the  high-prieft  after  an  exemplary  man¬ 
ner,  and  deftroy  that  city  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done 
Tyre  ;  and,  flufhed  with  joy  upon  that  account,  they  waited 
in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calamities  of  a 
people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  foon  as  the 
Jews  heard  of  the  king’s  approach,  they  fet  out  to  meet  him 
with  all  the  pomp  before  deferibed.  Alexander  was  ft  ruck  at 
the  fight  of  the  high-prieft,  in  whofe  mitre  and  forehead  a  gol¬ 
den  plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  written. 
The  moment  the  king  perceived  the  high-prieft,  he  advanced 
towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  moft  profound  refpeCi,  bowed 
his  body,  adored  the  auguft  name  upon  his  front,  and  faluted 
him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews, 
furrounding  Alexander,  raifed  their  voices  to  wifti  him  every 
kind  of  profperity.  All  the  fpeClators  were  feized  with  in- 
exprefifible  furprife  ;  they  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  fight  fo  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  and  fo  vaftly  improbable. 

Farmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  bis  aftonifh- 
nient,  allied  the  king  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  h^,  who  was 
adored  by  every  one,  adored  tire  high-prieft  of  the  Jews.  “  I 
“  do  not,”  replied  Alexander,  “  adore  the  high-prieft,  but 
“  the  God  whofe  minifter  he  is  ;  for  whilft  I  was  at  Dia  in 
“  Macedonia  (my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  defign  of 
“  the  Perfian  war)  as  I  was  revolving  the  methods  how  ta 
“  conquer  Alia,  this  very  mat),  dreffed  in  the  fame  robes,  ap- 
“  peared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banilh  every  fear, 
“  bid  me  crofs  the  Hellefpont  boldly,  and  allured  rr.e  that 
“  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  gave  me 
“  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Perfians.”  Alexander  added, 
that  the  inllant  he  faw  this  prieft,  he  knew  him  by  in's  habit, 
bis  ftature,  his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  fame  perfon  whom 
he  had  feen  at  Dia  ;  that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded,  it  was  Ly 
the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  eonduCt  of  heaven, 
that  he  had  undertaken  this  war ;  that  he  was  fure  he  Ihouid 
overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and  deftroy  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
fians }  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why  he  adored  this  God 
in  the  perfon  of  his  prieft.  Alexander,  after  having  thus  an- 
fwered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-prieft,  and  ail  his  bre- 
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thren  ;  then  walking  in  the  midd  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
falem,  where  he  offered  facrifices  to  God,  in  the  temple,  after 
the  manner  prcfcribed  to  him  by  the  high-pried. 

The  high-pried  afterwards  {flowed  him  thofe  paffages  in 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  are  fpoken  of  that  monarch. 
I  Hull  here  give  an  extract  of  them,  to  fhow  how  confpicuoufly 
the  moil  d:(lant  events  are  prefent  to  the  Creator. 

*  God  manifefts,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur, 
empire,  and  glory,  are  his  ;  that  he  beftows  them  on  whom- 
foever  he  pleafes,  and  withdraws  them,  in  like  manner,  to 
punifh  the  abui'e  of  them  ;  that  his  wifdom  and  power  folely 
determine  the  courl'e  of  events  in  all  ages;  f  that  lie  changes, 
by  the  mere  effedl  of  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human  affairs; 
that  he  fets  up  new  kingdoms,  overthrows  the  ancient  ones, 
and  effaces  them,  even  to  the  very  footlfeps  of  them,  with  the 
fame  eafe  as  the  wind  carries  off  the  fmalled  chaff  from  the 
threfhing-floor. 

+  God’s  defign  in  fubjedting  dates  to  fuch  adonifhing  revo¬ 
lutions,  is  to  teach  men,  that  they  are  in  his  prefence  as  no- 
thing  ;  that  he  alone  is  the  mod  high,  the  eternal  king,  the 
Sovereign  arbiter;  who  adts  as  he  pleafes,  with  fupreme  power, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  §  For  the  putting  this  defign  in 
execution,  the  prophet  lees  an  augufl  council,  in  which  the 
angels  being  appointed  as  fpedtators  and  overleers  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  -rungs,  inquire  into  the  ufe  which  thefe  make  of  the 
authority  that  heaven  intruded  them  with,  in  quality  of  his 
ininiders ;  and  when  they  abufe  it,  thefe  ||  fpirits,  zealous  for 
the  glory  of  their  fovereign,  bel'eeeh  God  to  punilh  their  in- 
jtidice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  cading 
them  from  the  throne,  and  reducing  them  to  the  mod  abjedt 
among  mankind. 

**  God,  to  make  thefe  important  truths  dill  more  fenfible, 
{hows  Daniel  four  dreadful  beads  who  rife  from  a  vad  fea, 
in  which  the  four  winds  combat  together  with  fury  ;  and,  un¬ 
der  thefe  fymbols,  he  reprefents  to  the  prophet  the  origin,  the 
charadteridics,  and  fall  of  the  four  great  empires,  which  are 
to  govern  the  whole  world  fucc-e  (lively.  A  dreadful,  but  too 
real  image!  For  empires  rife  out  of  noife-and  confufion;  they 
fubfid  in  blood  and  daughter  ;  they  exercife  their  power  with 

*  Dan.  ii.  7,0,21.  37.  t  d>id.  35. 

}  Dan.  iv.  32.  34,  35,  36.  §  Ibid.  14. 

||  It  was  at  the  defire  of  thefe  angels,  that  Nabuchodor.cfcr  was  driven, 
from  the  fociety  of  men  to  herd  with  wild  beads. 

**  Dan.  vii.  x,  3, 
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■violence  and  cruelty  ;  they  think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror  and 
defoliation  into  all  places  ;  but  yet,  in  fpite  of  their  utmofo  ef¬ 
forts,  they  are  fubjeft  to  continual  viciliitudes,  and  unforefeen 
deftrudtion. 

*  The  prophet  then  relates  move  particularly  the  charadleV 
•of  each  of  thefe  empites.  After  having  represented  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Babylonians  under  the  image  of  a  lionefs,  and  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Periians  under  the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of 
prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  fuch  of  its -charafteriftics,  as  it  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  known  by.  Under  the  image  of  a  fpotted  leopard, 
with  four  heads  and  four  wings,  he  fhadows  Alexander,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  rafhand  impetuous  in  his 
refolutions,  rapid  in  his  conquefts,  flying  with  the  fwiftnefs  of 
a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching  with  the  weight  of  an 
army  laden  with  the  whole  equipage  of  war  ;  fupported  by 
the  valour  and  capacity  of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  after 
■having  afiifled  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among 
themfelves. 

-j- To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds  el fe where  new  touches. 
He  enumerates  the  order  of  the  fueceffion  of  the  kings  ofPer- 
fla  ;  he  declares,  in  precife  terms,  that  after  the  three  firfl.  king?, 
Wis.  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch  will 
arife,  who  is  Xerxes  ;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  prede- 
cefl'ors  in  power  and  in  riches  ;  that  this  prince,  puffed  with 
•the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  fhall  have  rofe  to  its 
higheft  pitch,  will  affemble  all  the  people  in  his  boundlefs  do¬ 
minions,  and  lead  them  to  the  conqueit  of  Greece.  But  as 
the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  inarch  of  this  multitude, 
and  does  not  tell  us  what  fuccefs  they  met  with,  he  thereby 
•gives  us  pretty  clearly  to  underhand,  that  Xerxes,  a  foft,  in¬ 
judicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  leaf!  fuccefs  in 
,  any  of  his  projedls. 

i  On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  queftion,  at- 
:  tacked  unfuccefsfully  by  the  Perfians,  there  will  arife  a  king 
of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  quite  different  from  that  of  Xer- 
1  xes  ;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ihall  be  a  bold, 

•  ’  valiant  monarch  ;  he  ihall  fucceed  in  all  his  enterprifes  ;  he 
ihall  extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,  and  fhall  eflablifh  an 
irreflftible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  vanquifhed  nations  :  but 
at  a  time  when  he  fhall  imagine  himfelf  to  be  molt  firmly  feated 
bn  the  throne,  he  fhall  lofe  his  life  with  the  regal  diguity,  and 

*  Dan.  vii,  4,  5,6,  f  Ibid.  xi.  2,  J  Ibid.  3,  4. 
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not  leave  any  pofterity  to  fucceed  him  in  it.  This  new  mo* 
narchy,  iofing  on  a  fudden  the  fplendor  and  power  for  which 
it  was  fo  renowned  under  Alexander,  fhall  divide  itfelf  to¬ 
wards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  (hall 
arife  not  only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Afia  Minor, 
and  Macedon,  but  alfo  feveral  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians, 
fh all  ufurp  its  provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  thefe. 

*  In  fine,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the 
defcription  in  flill  flronger  colours,  the  character,  the  battles, 
the  feries  of  fuccefies,  the  rife  and  fall  of  thefe  two  rival  em¬ 
pires.  By  the  image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two 
horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that  the  firil  of  thefe 
empires  {hall  be  compoied  of  Perfians  and  Medes  ;  that  its 
flrength  fhall  confift  in  the  union  of  thefe  two  nations ;  that 
the  Perfians  fhall  neverthelefs  exceed  the  Medes  in  authority  ; 
that  they  fnall  have  a  feries  of  conquefts,  without  meeting  with 
any  oppofition  ;  that  they  (hall  firft  extend  them  towards  the 
weft,  by  fubduing  the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  Thrace  ;  that  they  fhall  afterwards  turn  their  arms  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  in  order  to  iubdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  in  fine,  that  they  fhall 
endeavour  to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  fouth,  by 
fubjedling  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  but  that  they  fhall  not  invade 
the  nations  of  the  eaft. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to 
Daniel,  under  the  fymbol  of  a  he-goat  of  a  prodigious  fize  ; 
he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian  army  will  march  from  the 
weft,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  ;  that  it 
will  be  headed  by  a  warrior  famous  for  his  power  and  glory  ; 
that  it  will  take  immenfe  marches  in  quefl  of  the  enemy,  even 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions  ;  that  it  fnall  advance  to¬ 
wards  this  enemy  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  will  feetn  only  to 
fkim  the  ground;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its  mortal  wound  ; 
entirely  fubvert  it  by  repeated  vi&ories,  and  deftroy  the  double 
power  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes ;  during  which  not  one 
monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  fhall  give  it  the  leafl 
fuccour. 

But  as  foon  as  this  monarchy  fhall  have  rofe  to  its  greateft 
height,  Alexander,  who  formed  its  greateft  firength,  fnall  be 
fnatched  from  it  ;  and  then  there  will  arife,  towards  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though 
vaftly  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very 
confiderablc. 


*  Dan,  viii, 
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Can  any  thing  be  mere  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  feries 
of  prophecies,  ail  of  them  fo  clear,  fo  exaft,  and  fo  circum- 
flantial  ;  prophecies,  which  go  fo  far  as  to  point  out,  that  a 
prince  (hall  die  without  leaving  a  fingle  fucceffor  from  among 
-his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his 
empire  between  them  ?  But  we  muft  ptrufe  thefe  prophecies 
in  the  feriptures  themfelves.  The  Vulgate  agrees,  a  few  places 
excepted,  pretty  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  which  I  fhall  traui- 
Jate  *  agreeable  to  the  original  text. 

“  f  In  the  third  year  cf  the  reign  of  the  king  BeHhazzar,  a 
“  vifion  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that 
“  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  firft.  And  I  law  in  a  vifion, 
“  and  it  came  to  pafs  when  I  faw,  that  I  was  at  Shulhan  in  the 
“  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam,  and  I  faw  in  a 
“  vifion,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up 

mine  eyes,  and  faw,  and  behold  there  Hood  before  the  river 
“  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high: 
“  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up 
“  lad.  I  faw  the  ram  puihing  weilward,  and  northward,  and 
“  fouthward  :  fo  that  no  beafts  might  ftand  before  him,  cei- 
“  ther  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but 
“  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great.  And  as  I 
“  was  confidering,  behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  weft,  on 
“  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  ; 
“  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  bis  eyes.  And 
■  “  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  feen 
“  Handing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of 
“  his  power.  And  I  faw  him  come  clofe  unto  the  ram,  and 
“  he  was  moved  with  choler  againft  him,  and  fmote  the  ram, 
“  and  brake  his  two  herns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram, 
“  to  ftand  before  him,  but  he  call  him  down  to  the  ground, 
“  and  ftamped  upon  him  :  and  there  was  none  that  could  de- 
“  liver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed 
“  very  great,  and  when  he  was  ftrong,  the  great  horn  was 
“  broken  ;  and  from  it  came  out  four  notable  ones  towards  the 
“  four  winds  of  heaven.” 

A  great  number  of  very  important  refledfions  might  be  made 
on  the  prophecies  I  have  now  repeated  :  but  thefe  I  ftiall  leave 
to  the  reader’s  undevftanding  and  religion,  and  will  make  but 
one  remark  ;  on  which  however  I  lhail  net  expatiate  fo  much 
as  the  fubjcdl  might  deferve. 

•  We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Rolllr.’s  tranflation  here,  believing  it 
more  proper  to  make  tife  of  our  own  verfion  cf  the  Bible. 

f  Dan.  viii.  i — 8. 
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The  Almighty  prefides  in  general  over  all  events  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  world  ;  and  rules,  with  abfolute  fway,  the  fate  of 
all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities,  and  of  all  empires  ;  but  then 
he  conceals  the  operations  of  his  wifdom,  and  the  wonders  of 
his  providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural  caufes  and  ordinary 
events.  All  that  profane  hiilory  exhibits  to  us,  whether  fieges, 
or  the  conquers  of  cities  ;  battles  won  or  loll  ;  empires  ellab- 
lifhed  or  overthrown;  in  all  thefe,  I  fay,  there  appears  nothing 
but  what  is  human  and  natural :  God  feems  to  have  no  con¬ 
cern  in  thefe  things,  and  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  abandons  men  entirely  to  their  views,  their  talents,  and 
their  paffions  ;  if  we,  perhaps,  except  the  Jewiflt  nation,  whom 
he  coniidered  as  his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  fo  repugnant  to 
religion  and  even  reafon  itfelf,  God  breaks  at  every  interval 
his  filence,  and  difperfes  the  clouds  which  hide  him,  and  con- 
defeends  to  difeover  to  us  the  fecret  fprings  of  his  providence, 
by  caufing  his  prophets  to  foretel,  along  feries  of  years  before 
the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth.  He  reveals  to  Daniel,  the  order,  the  fuccellion,  and 
the  different  characleriilics  of  the  four  great  empires,  to  which 
he  is  determined  to  fubjecl  all  the  nations  of  the  univerfe,  viz. 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Perhans  and  Medes,  of  the 
Greeks;  and,  laftly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  in  the  fame  view  that  he  infills,  very  llrongly,  on  the 
two  moll  famous  conquerors  that  ever  exiiled  :  I  mean,  Cyrus 
and  Alexander,  the  one  founder,  the  other  dellroyer,  of  the 
powerful  empire  of  Periia.  He  caufes  the  former  to  be  called 
by  his  name  200  years  before  his  birth  ;  prophelies  by  the  ! 
mouth  oflfaiab,  his  vidlories  ;  and  relates  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  feen  before.  On  this  occalion,  he  points  out  Alexander  J 
by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  aferibes  fuch  qualities  and  char- 
adleriftics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him,  and  which  denote  [ 
him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  named. 

Thefe  paffages  of  feripture,  in  which  God  explains  himfelf 
clearly,  fhould  be  confidered  as  very  precious  ;  and  ferve  as  lo 
many  keys  to  open  to  us  the  path  to  the  fecret  methods  by  ' 
which  he  governs  the  world.  Thefe  faint  glimmerings  of  light 
fhould  enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  fee  every  thing 
elfe  clearly  ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what  is  faid  of  the 
four  great  empires,  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  events  of  profane  hiilory,  God’s  perpetual  care  and  regard 
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for  all  men  and  all  dates,  whofe  deftiny  depends  entirely  on  hi* 
wifdcm,  his  power,  and  his  pleafure. 

We  may  eafily  figure  to  ourfelves  the  great  joy  and  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  fuch 
clear,  fuch  circumftantial,  and  advantageous  promifes.  Before 
he  left  Jerufalem,  he  affembled  the  Jews,  and  bid  them  afle 
any  favour  vvhatfoever.  They  anfwercd,  that  their  requeft 
was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  laws  which  their 
anceftors  had  left  them,  and  to  be  exempted,  the  feventh  year, 
from  their  ufual  tribute  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they 
^ere  forbid,  by  their  laws,  to  fow  their  fields,  and  confe- 
quently  could  have  no  harveft.  Alexander  granted  their  re- 
queft  ;  and,  upon  the  high-prieft’s  befeeebing  him  to  fuffer  the 
j Jevv*  who  lived  in  Babylonia  and  Media  to  live  likewife  agree¬ 
able  to  their  own  laws,  he  alfo  indulged  them  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  with  the  utmoft  humanity  ;  and  faid  further,  that  in  care 
'any  of  them  fhould  be  willing  to  ferve  under  his  ftandards,  he 
j1 would  give  them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of  worftnp, 
tand  to  obferve  their  refpedtive  culloms  :  Upon  which  offer 
great  numbers  lifted  themfelves. 

He  was  fcarce  come  from  Jerufalem,  but  the  Samaritans 
„■ waited  upon  him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  en¬ 
treating  him  to  do  them  alfo  the  honour  to  vifit  their  temple. 

,  As  thefe  had  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  fent  him 
.  fuccours,  they  imagined  that  they  deferred  his  favour  much 
..more  than  the  Jews  ;  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould 
j  obtain  the  fame,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in 
this  view  they  made  the  pompous  proceffion  above-mentioned, 
in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city ;  and  the  80c© 
men  they  had  fent  to  ferve  under  him,  joined  in  the  requeit 
made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander  thanked  them  cour- 
teoufly;  but  faid,  that  hr  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt, 
and  therefore  had  no  time  to  lofe  ;  however,  that  he  would 
vifit  their  city  at  his  return,  in  cafe  he  had  opportunity.  Tiiey 
then  befought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute 
every  feventh  year ;  upon  which  Alexander  afked  them  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  Jews  ?  They  made  an  ambiguous  anfwer,  which 
the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  he  alfo  fufpended  this 
matter  till  his  return,  ana  immediately  continued  his  march 
towards  Gaza. 

*  Upon  this  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided 


*  Died.  !.  xvii.  p.  516.  Arriaa.  1.  ii.  p.  101 — 103.  Qubit,  Curt.  1. 
iv.  c.  6.  Plut.  in  Alex,  p  679. 
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with  a  ftrong  garrifan,  commanded  by  Betis,  one  of  Darius’ 
eunuchs.  This  governor,  who  was  a  brave  man,  and  very- 
faithful  to  his  fovereign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour  againft 
Alexander.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pafs  into  Egypt,  it 
was  abfolutely  neccfiary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore 
lie  was  obliged  to  befiege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war 
was  employed,  notwithftanding  his  foldiers  fought  with  the  ut- 
raoll  intrepidity,  he  was  however  forced  to  lie  two  months  be¬ 
fore  it.  Exaiperated  at  its  holding  out  fo  long,  and  his  receiv¬ 
ing  two  wounds,  he  was  refolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  foldiers,  with  a  barbarity  abfolutely  inexcufable  ; 
for  he  cut  10,000  men  to  pieces,  and  fold  all  the  reft,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  for  flaves.  When  Betis,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  laft  aftault,  was  brought  before 
him,  Alexander,  inftead  of  ufing  him  kindly,  as  his  valour. and 
fidelity  juftly  merited,  this  young  monarch,  who  otherwife 
e [teemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  that  occafion  with 
an  infolent  joy,  fpoke  thus  to  him  :  “  Betis,  thou  fhalt  not 
c<  die  the  death  thou  defiredft.  Prepare  therefore  to  fuffer  all 
“  thofe  torments  which  revenge  can  invent.”  Betis,  looking 
upon  the  king,  not  only  with  a  firm,  but  an  haughty  air, 
did  not  make  the  leaft  reply  to  his  menaces;  upon  which 
the  king,  more  enraged  than  before  at  his  difdainful  filencc — 
“  Obferve,”  faid  he,  “  I  befeech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance. 
44  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ?  Has  he  fpoke  but  one  fub- 
“  miffive  word  ?  But  I  will  conquer  this  obftinate  filence, 
44  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  elfe.” 
At  laft  Alexander’s  *  anger  rofe  to  fury ;  his  conduct  now 
beginning  to  change  with  his  fortune  :  Upon  which  lie  ordered 
a  hole  to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when  a  rope  being  put 
through  them,  and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his 
foldiers  to. drag  Betis  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boafted 
his  having  imitated,  on  this  occafion,  Achilles,  from  whom 
he  was  defeended ;  who,  as  Homer  relates,  caufed  the  dead 
body  of  Heftor  to  be  dragged  in  the  fame  manner  round  the 
walls  of  Troyf  ;  as  if  a  man  ought  ever  to  pride  himfelf  for 
having  imitated  fo  ill  an  example.  Both  were  very  barbarous, 
but  Alexander  was  much  more  fo,  in  caufmg  Betis  to  be  drag¬ 
ged  alive  ;  and  for  no  ether  reafon,  but  becaufe  be  had  ferved 
his  fovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city, 
with  which  he  had  intrufted  him  ;  a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  have 

*  Irani  cleinde  vertit  in  rabiem,  jam  turn  peregrines  ritus  nova  fnbeunte 
jJfcjgjuna.  Quint.  Curt. 

•jBecipit  exemplar  vitii*  imitabilc.  Horat, 

i  been 
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been  admired,  and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than 
punifned  in  fo  cruel  a  manner. 

He  Pent  the  greateft  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to 
Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  filter,  and  to  his  friends.  He  alfa 
prefented  Leonidas,  his  preceptor,  with  500  quintals,  or 
one  cwt.  of  frankincenfe,  and  100  quintals  of  myrrh  ;  calling 
to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  given  him  when  but  a 
child,  and  which  feemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  prefage  the 
conquelts  this  monarch  had  lately  atchieved  :  for  Leonidas 
obferving  Alexander  take  up  whole  handfuls  of  incenfe  at 
a  facrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  Paid  to  him  :  “  Alex- 
“  ander,  when  you  fhall  have  conquered  the  country  which 
“  produces  thefe  fpices,  you  then  may  be  as  profuft  of  incenfe 
“  as  you  pleafe  ;  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  fparing  of  what 
“  you  have.”  The  monarch  therefore  wrote  to  Leonidas  as 
follows  :  “  I  fend  you  a  large  quantity  of  incenfe  and  myrrh, 
“  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  fo  referved  and  fparing 
“  in  your  facrifices  to  the  gods.” 

*  As  foon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  (lege  of  Gaza,  he 
left  a  garrifon  there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arras 
towards  Egypt.  In  feven  days  march  he  arrived  before  Pelu- 
fium,  whither  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  affembled, 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  to  recognize  him  for  their  fove- 
reign. 

The  hatred  thefe  people  bore  to  the  Perfians  was  fo  great, 
that  they  valued  very  little  who  fnould  be  their  king,  provided. 

'  they  could  but  meet  with  a  hero  to  refcue  them  from  the  info- 
lence  and  indignity  with  which  themfelves,  and  thofe  who  pro- 
fefied  their  religion,  were  treated ;  for  how  falfe  foever  a 
religion  may  be  (and  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  imagine  one  more 
abfurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians),  fo  long  as  it  continues  to 
be  the  eftablifned  religion,  the  people  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  in- 
fulted  ;  nothing  affecting  their  minds  fo  flrongly,  nor  firing 
them  to  a  greater  degree.  Ochus  had  caufed  their  god  Apis 
to  be  murdered,  in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  themfelves 
and  their  religion  ;  and  the  Perfians,  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
government,  continued  to  make  the  fame  mock  of  that  deity. 

1  Thus  feveral  circumltanceshad  rendered  the  Perfians  fo  odious, 
that,  upon  Amyntas’s  coming  up  a  little  before  with  a  handful 
of  men,  he  found  them  prepared  to  join,  and  affill  him  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Perfians. 

*  A.  M.  3673.  Ant  J.  C.  331.  Diod.  I.xvii.  p.  526 — 529.  Arrian. 
1.  iii.  p.  104 — no.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  679 — 681.  Quint.  Curt.  1  iv.  c. 
7,  8.  Juftin.  1.  xi.  c-  11. 
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This  Amyntas  had  deferred  from  Alexander,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Ilfus ;  and  having  fled  into  Syria,  by 
the  country  lying  towards  Tripoli,  with  4000  men,  he  had 
there  feized  upon  as  many  veffels  as  he  wanted,  burned  the  reft, 
and  immediately  fet  fail  towards  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and 
afterwards  towards  Pelufium,  which  he  took  by  furprife,  upon 
feigning  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  commiflion  from 
Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of 
Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iffins.  As  foon  as  he  found 
himfelf  poffefled  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mafic, 
and  made  public  pretentious  to  the  crown  of  Egypt;  declaring, 
that  the  motive  of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Perfians,. 
Upon  this,  a  multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wifhed  for  nothing 
fo  earneftly  as  to  free  themfclves  from  thefe  infupportable  ty¬ 
rants,  went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched  direftly  for 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  when  coming  to  a 
battle,  he  defeated  the  Perfians,  and  (hut  them  up  in  the  city. 

1  But,  after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected  to 
keep  his  foldiers  together,  they  ftraggled  up  and  down  in 
fearch  of  plunder;  which  the  enemy  feeing,  they  fallied  out 
upon  fuch  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with  Amyntas 
their  leader. 

This  event,  fo  far  from  ieffening  the  averfion  the  Egyptians 
had  for  the  Perfians,  increafed  it  flill  more  ;  fo  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  Alexander  appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who 
we  e  all  dii'pofed  to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to 
fubruit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
prefented  them  with  a  fectire  protection,  which  Amyntas  could 
not  afford  them  ;  and,  from  this  confideration,  they  all  de¬ 
clared  openly  in  his  favour.  Mazaeus,  who  commanded  in 
Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  for  him  to  refift 
fo  triumphant  an  army,  and  that  Darius,  his  fovereign,  was 
r.ot  in  a  condition  to  fuccour  him  ;  he  therefore  fet  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  8co  talents, 
about  L.  140,000,  and  all  the  king’s  furniture.  Thus  Alex¬ 
ander  poffefled  himfelf  of  all  Egypt,  without  meeting  with 
the  leaf!;  oppofition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  defign  of  vifiting  the  temple  of 
jupiter-Ammon.  This  temple  was  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
handy  deferts  of  Libya,  and  twelve  daysjourney  from  Memphis. 
Ham  *,  the  fon  of  Noah,  firft  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after 
the  flood  ;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the 


*  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  f. 
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world  feme  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  tbefe  two  coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  his  defeendants  had  continued.  A  temple  was 
built  to  his  honour  in  the  midft  of  thefe  deferts,  upon  a  fpot 
of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues  *  broad,  which  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  ifland  in  a  fea  of  fand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Zsu  Jupiter,  j-  and  the  Egyptians,  Ammon.  In  procefsof 
time  thefe  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter- 
Ammon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rafh  ana 
dangerous,  was  owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  hav¬ 
ing  read  in  Homer,  and  other  fabulous  authors  of  antiquity, 
that  moll  of  their  heroes  were  represented  as  fons  of  fome 
deity  ;  and,  as  he  himfelf  was  defirous  of  palling  for  an  hero,  he 
was  determined  to  have  fome  god  for  his  father.  According¬ 
ly,  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter- Ammon  for  that  purpofe,  and  began 
by  bribing  the  priefts,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were 
to  aft. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  had  anyone  endeavoured 
to  divert  him  from  a  debgn  which  was  great  in  no  other  cir- 
cumilances  than  the  pride  and  extravagance  that  gave  birth 
to 'it.  Puffed  up  with- his  victories,  he  had  already  begun  to 
affume,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  that  character  of  tenacioufnefs 
and  inflexibility  which  will  do  nothing  but  command  ;  which 
cannot  fuffer  advice,  and  much  lefs  bear  oppofition  ;  which 
knows  neither  obdacles  nor  dangers  ;  which  makes  the  beau¬ 
tiful  to  confill  in  impolfibility  ;  in  a  word,  which  fancies  it- 
felf  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  fortreffes,  feafons,  and 
the  whole  order  of  nature  ;  the  ufua!  effeft  of  a  long  feries  of 
profperities,  which  fubdues  the  ffrongelt,  and  makes  them  at 
length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We,  ourfelves,  have  feen  a 
famous  J  conqueror,  who  boalled  his  treading  in  the  Heps  of 
Alexander,  carry  farther  than  he  had  ever  done  this  kind  of  fa- 
vage  heroifm,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himfelf,  never 
to  recede  from  his  refutation. 

§  Alexander  therefore  fets  out  ;  and  going  down  from  the 
river  Memphis,  till  he  came  to  the  lea,  he  coalts  it  ;  and,  after 

*  Forty  furlongs. 

f  For  this  reafon  the  city  of  Egypt  which  the  feriptures  t  cal!  No- Am¬ 
mon,  the  city  of  Ham,  or  of  Ammon,  is  sailed  by  the  Greeks  A«Woa/,-, 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter. 

f  Charles  Xil.  king  of  Sweden. 

§  A.  M.  3673.  Ant.  J.  C.331. 

L  Jcrein.  id  A.  25.  Ezell,  xxx.  15.  Nahum,  iii.  8. 
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having  paiTtd  Canopus,  lie  obferves,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Pharos,  a  fpct  he  thought  very  well  fituated  for  the  building 
of  a  city.  Pie  himfelf  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the 
feveral  places  where  the  temples  and  public  fquares  were  to  be 
erected.  For  the  building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the 
architeft,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuild- 
ding,  at  Ephefus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  Heroftratus 
had  burned.  This  city  he  called  after  his  own  name,  and  it 
afterwards  rofe  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its 
harbour,  which  was  very  commodious,  had  the  Mediterranean 
on  one  fide,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood, 
it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  eaft  and  well ;  and  thereby.became, 
in  a  very  little  time,  one  of  the  moll  flourifhing  cities  in  the 
univerfe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  1600  lladia,  or  80 
French  leagues,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon  ;  and 
nioft  of  the  way  was  through  fandy  deferts.  The  foldiers 
were  patient  enough  for  the  two  firll  days  march,  before  they 
arrived  in  the  vaft  dreadful  folitudes  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
found  themfelves  in  vail  plains,  covered  with  fands  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  depth,  they  were  greatly  terrified.  Surrounded 
ns  with  the  fea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as  their  fight  could  ex¬ 
tend,  to  difcover,  if  poffible,  fome  place  that  was  inhabited  ; 
but  all  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  fo  much  as  a  angle 
tree,  nor  the  leaft  foottleps  of  any  land  that  had  been  culti¬ 
vated.  To  increafe  their  calamity,  the  water  that  they  had 
'brought  in  goats’  fkins,  upon  camels,  now’  failed';  and  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  a  bugle  drop  in  all  that  fandy  defert.  They 
therefore  were  reduced  to  the  fad  condition  of  dying  almolt 
with  tltirft  ;  not  to  mention  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being 
buried  under  mountains  cf  fand,  that  were  fometimes  raifed 
by  the  winds  ;  and  which  had  formerly  dellroyed  50,000 
of  Cambyfes’  troops.  Every  tiling  w’as  by  this  time  icorch- 
ed  in  fo  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  became  fo  hot,  that  the 
men  could  fcarcely  breathe  ;  when  on  a  fudden,  whether  by 
chance,  fay  the  liiftorians,  or  the  immediate  indulgence  of 
heaven,  the  Iky  was  fo  completely  overfpread  with  thick  clouds, 
that  they  hid  the  fun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army  ; 
though  they  were  Hill  in  prodigious  want  of  water.  But 
the  Form  having  difcharged  itfelf  in  a  violent  rain,  every 
foldier  got  as  much  as  he  wanted  ;  and  fome  had  fo  violent 
a  third,  that  they  flood  with  their  mouths  open,  and  catch- 
ed  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader  knows  what  judg¬ 
ment 
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ment  he  is  to  form  of  thefe  marvellous  incidents,  with  which 
hiftorians  have  thought  proper  to  embeliifh  this  relation. 

They  were  feveral  days  in  crolhng  thefe  deferts  ;  and,  upon 
their  arriving  near  the  place  where  the  oracle  flood,  they  per¬ 
ceived  a  great  number  of  ravens  flying  before  the  tnoft  advan¬ 
ced  ftandard.  Thefe  ravens,  fometimes,  flt-w  to  the  ground, 
when  the  army  marched  flowly  ;  and,  at  other  tunes,  advan¬ 
ced  forward,  to  ferve  them  as  guides,  till  they  at  laft  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  god.  A  vaftly  furpriflng  circumftance  is, 
that  although  this  oracle  be  fituated  in  the  midit  of  an  almcffc 
boundlefs  folitude,  it  neverthelefs  is  furrounded  with  a  grove, 
fo  very  fnady,  that  the  fun-beams  can  fcarcely  pierce  it  ;  not 
to  mention  that  this  grove  or  wood  is  watered  with  feveral 
fprings  of  frelh  water,  which  preferve  it  in  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the  midft 
of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Water,  or  Fountain,  of  the 
Sun.  At  day-break  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold  but  in  the 
evening  it  grows  warmer  infenflbly,  and  at  midnight  boiling 
hot  ;  after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  decreafes  in  heat,  and 
continues  this  viciffitude  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worfhipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  form  which  painters  and  fculptors  generally 
give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is  made  of  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
ftones,  and  from  the  head  to  the  navel  *,  refembles  a  ram. 
The  king  being  come  into  the  temple,  the  fenior  pried,  declar¬ 
ed  him  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  and  allured,  that  the  god 
himfelf  bellowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  accepted 
it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his  father.  He 
afterwards  alked  the  prielt,  whether  his  father  Jupiter  had  not 
allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  which  the 
pried,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glo¬ 
rious,  anfwered,  that  he  fhould  be  monarch  of  the  univerfe. 
At  lad,  he  enquired,  whether  all  his  father’s  murderers  had 
been  punilhed  ;  but  the  pried  replied,  that  he  blafphemed  ; 
that  his  father  was  immortal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  murder¬ 
ers  of  Philip,  they  had  all  been  extirpated  ;  adding,  that  he 
fhould  be  invincible,  and  afterwards  take  his  feat  among  the 
deities.  Having  ended  his  facrifice,  he  offered  magnificent 
prefents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  prieds,  who  had 
been  fo  faithful  to  his  intered. 

Swelled  with  the  fplendid  title  of  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and 

*  This  pafftig-e  in  Quintus  Curtius  is  pretty  difficult,  and  is  varioufly 
explained  by  interpreters. 

Q,  3  fancying 
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fancying  himfelf  raifed  above  tlie  human  fpecies,  be  returned 
"from  bis  journey  as  from  a  triumph.  From  that  time,  in  all 
bis  letters,  bis  orders,  and  decrees,  he  always  wrote  in  the  fly  1c 
following  :  '*  Alexander,  King, fort  of  jujAter- Ammon:  In  anfwer 
to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  very  witty 
remonftrance  in  a  few  words,  by  defiring  him  not  to  quarrel 
any  longer  with  Juno. 

Whilft  Alexander  prided  himfelf  in  thefe  chimeras,  and 
tailed  the  great  pleafure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from 
this  pompous  title,  every  one  derided  him  in  iecret ;  and  fome, 
who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abjedl  flattery,  ventured 
to  reproach  him  upon  that  account  ;  but  they  paid  very  dear 
for  that  liberty,  as  the  fequel  will  fhow.  Not  fatisfied  with  en¬ 
deavouring  topafs  for  the  fon  of  a  god,  and  of  being  perfuad- 
ed,  in  cafe  this  were  poiTible,  that  he  really  was  fuch,  he  him¬ 
felf  would  alfo  pafs  for  a  god  ;  till  at  laft,  Providence  having 
afted  that  part,  of  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  make  him  the  in- 
firument,  brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby  levelled  him 
with  the  reft  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammcn,  being  arrived  at  the  Palus  Mareotis,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  made  a  vifit  to  the  new  city, 
part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the  beft  methods  pof- 
fj'ole  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  forts  of  perfons,  to  whom 
he  offered  the  moil  advantageous  conditions,  j-  He  drew  to 
it,  among  others,  a  confiderable  number  of  jews,  by  allowing 
them  very  great  privileges ;  for  he  not  only  left  them  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the  fame 
foot  in  every  refpedl  with  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  fettled 
there.  From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  fpent 
the  winter. 

Varro  obferves,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandria, 
the  ufe  of  papyrus,  for  writing,  was  found  in  Egypt  ;  but  this 
I  fhall  mention  elfewhere. 

j  During  Alexander’s  Hay  in  Memphis,  he  fettled  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Egypt,  fufiering  none  but  Macedonians  to  command 
the  troops.  He  divided  the  country  into  diltridls,  over  each 
of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received  orders  from 
himfelf  only  ;  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  intruft  the  general  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  troops  to  one  Angle  perfon,  in  fo  large  and 
populous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he 

*  Varro  apud  A.  Gel,  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  f  Jofeph.  contra  Appian. 

>  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  to3 — no.  CX_Cl,rt;-  '*■  iv.  c,  8, 
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j  inverted  one  Doloafpes  with  the  whole  power  of  it  :  for,  being 
.  dciirous  that  Egypt  fhould  ftill  be  governed  by  its  ancient  laws 
•  and  cultoms,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to 
whom  they  rauft  be  familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any 
foreigner  whatfoever. 

I  To  haften  the  building  of  his  new  city,  he  appointed  Cle- 
cmenes  infpedtor  over  it ;  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tri¬ 
bute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But  this  Ckomenes  was  a  very 
wicked  wretch,  who  abufed  his  authority,  and  oppreffed  the 
,  people  with  the  utmoft  barbarity. 

1  _ 

SECTION  VIII. 

ALEXANDER  RESOLVES  TO  GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF  DARIUS. - 

THE  FAMOUS  BATTLE  OF  AR.BELA. 

Alexander  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt  *,  fet  out 
from  thence  about  fpring-time,  to  march  into  the  eavt  againrt 
Darius.  In  his  way  through  Paleftine,  he  heard  news  which 
gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  At  his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had 
appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  efteemed,  governor 
of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to 
fettle  fome  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied, 
and  fetting  fire  to  the  houfe  in  which  he  was,  burned  him  alive. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occafioned  by  the  rage  with 
which  that  people  were  fired,  at  their  having  been  denied  the 
fame  privileges  that  had  been  granted  the  Jews,  their  enemies. 
Alexander  was  highly  exafperated  againrt  them  for  this  cruel 
adtion,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  thole  who  had  any 
hand  in  it,  "banifhed  the  reft  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  fupply- 
ing  their  room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the 
reft  of  their  lands  among  the  Jews. 

He  made  fome  ftay  in  Tyre,  to  fettle  the  various  affairs  of 
the  countries  he  left  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new 
conquefts. 

f  He  was  fcarce  fet  out,  when  an  eunuch  brought  word,  that 
Darius’s  confort  was  dead  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  re¬ 
turned  back,  and  went  into  the  tent  of  Syfigambis,  whom  he 
found  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midrt 
of  the  young  princeffes,  who  alfo  were  weeping  ;  and  near 

*  Diod.  l.'xvii.  p.  530 — 536.  Arrian.  1.  A.  p.  in — 127.  Plut.  in 
Alex.  p.  6S1— 685.  Q^Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  9 — 16.  Juftia.  1,  ii.  c.  12 — 14. 

t  A.  M.  3674.  Ant.  J.  C.  350. 
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them  the  fon  of  Darius,  a  child*,  who  was  the  more  worthy 
of  compaffion,  as  he  was  lefs  fenfible  to  evils,  which  concern¬ 
ed  him  more  than  any  other.  Alexander  confoled  them  in  fo 
kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  fhowed  that  he  himfelf 
was  deeply  and  fincerely  afflicted.  He  caufed  her  funeral  ob- 
fequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  and  magni- 
fic  ence.  One  of  the  eunuchs  who  fuperintended  the  chamber, 
and  who  had  bee.’  taken  with  the  princefies,  fled  from  the 
camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  confort’s 
death.  The  Perfian  monarch  was  feized  with  the  molt  violent 
affliction  upon  hearing  this  news  ;  particularly,  as  he  fuppofed 
the  would  not  be  allowed  the  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her 
exalted  rank.  But  the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid 
his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had  always  Ihown 
her  in  her  lile-time.  Darius,  upon  hearing  thefe  words,  was 
fired  with  fufpicions  of  fo  horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not 
leave  him  a  moment’s  quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  aiide,  he  fpoke  to  him  as  follows  :  44  If 
44  thou  dolt  flail  acknowledge  Darius  for  lord  and  fovereign, 
44  tell  me,  by  the  refpeCt  and  veneration  thou  ovvefl.  to  that 
44  great  fplendor  of  ■)■  Mithres,  which  enlightens  us,  and  to 
44  this  hand  which  the  king  ftretches  out  to  thee  ;  tell  me,  I 
84  fay,  whether,  in  bemoaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not 
C4  bewail  the  leaft  of  her  evils  ;  and  whether,  as  (he  fell  into 
44  the  hands  of  a  young  monarch,  Ihe  did  not  firft  lofe  her  ho- 
44  nour,  and  afterwards  her  life.”  The  eunuch,  throwing 
himfelf  at  Darius’s  feet,  befought  him  not  to  think  fo  injuri- 
oufly  of  Alexander’s  virtue  ;  nor  difiionour  his  wife  and  lifter 
after  her  death  ;  and  not  deprive  himfelf  of  the  greateft  con- 
folation  he  could  poflibly  have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  him, 
was  fuperior  to  the  frailties  of  other  men  ;  that  he  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given  the  Perfian  ladies 
much  ftronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence,  than  he  had 
given  the  Perfians  themfelves  of  his  valour.  After  this,  he 
confirmed  all  he  had  before  faid,  by  the  mod  dreadful  oaths 
and  imprecations  ;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of 
what  public  fame  had  related,  concerning  the  wifdom,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

*  Ob  id  ipfum  miferabilis,  quod  nondum  fentiebat  calamitatem,  maxi¬ 
ma  ex  parte  ad  ipfum  redundantem.  Q^Curt. 

f  The  Perfians  worlhipped  the  fun  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  and 
the  moon  under  that  of  Mithra. 

Darius, 
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Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  af- 
"embled,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  broke  into  the 
following  prayer  :  “  Ye  gods,  who  prefide  over  the  birth  of 
4  men,  and  who  difpofe  of  kings  and  empires,  grant  that,  af- 
4  ter  having  raifed  the  fortune  of  Perfia  from  its  dejedted  flate, 

‘  I  may  tranfmit  it  to  my  defcendants  with  the  fame  luftre  in 

which  I  received  it ;  in  order  that,  after  having  triumphed 
4  over  my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours  which 
4  Alexander  has  fnown  in  my  calamity  to  perfons  who,  of  all 
4  others,  are  moil  dear  to  me :  or,  in  cafe  the  time  ordained 
4  by  the  fates  is  at  laft  come,  or  that  it  mull  neceffarily  happen, 
’4  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicifiitudes  of 
14  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Perfia  muff  end  ;  grant, 
14  great  gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  afcend  the  throne 
!4  of  Cyrus.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  fet  out  upon  his  march, 
arrived  with  his  whole  army  at  Thapfacus,  where  he  paffed  a 
bridge  that  lay  acrofs  the  Euphrates,  and  continued  his  journey 
towards  the  Tigris,  where  he  expefted  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him 
twice  ;  but  finding  at  laft  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  con¬ 
cluding  one,  unlefs  he  refigned  the  whole  empire  to  him,  he 
therefore  prepared  himfelf  again  for  battle.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  affembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that 
of  Iffus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh  :  his  forces  covered 
all  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia.  Advice  being  brought,  that 
the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he  caufed  Satropates,  colonel  of  the 
cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1000  chofen  horfe  ;  and  like- 
wife  gave  6000  to  Mazseus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  all 
whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crofting  the  river,  and 
to  lay  waite  the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was  to 
pafs  :  but  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  eaft,  this  is  the  mod  rapid  ;  and  not 
only  a  great  number  of  rivulets  mix  in  its  waves,  but  thofe  alfo 
drag  along  great  ftones ;  fo  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  by  reafon 
of  its  prodigious  rapidity,  an  arrow  being  fo  called  in  the  Per- 
fian  tongue.  Alexander  founded  thofe  parts  of  the  river  which 
were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up 
to  the  horfes’  bellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their  breads.  Hav¬ 
ing  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and 
polled  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carrying  their  arms 
over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  among  the  infan¬ 
try,  and  was  the  firft  who  appeared  on  the  oppolite  fhore, 

where 
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where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to  the  fol 
diers  ;  it  not  being  poffible  for  him  to  make  them  hear  him 
But  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  kept  themfelve: 
above  water,  becaufe  of  the  (lipperinefs  of  the  (tones,  and  th< 
impetuofity  of  the  dream.  Such  foldiers  as  not  only  carriec 
their  arms,  but  their  clothes  alfo,  were  much  more  fatigued ;  fo; 
thefe  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirlpools 
unlefs  they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
great  number  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down  beat  away  thi 
burdens  of  feveral ;  and,  as  every  man  endeavoured  to  catcl 
at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more  than  th< 
river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  king  commandec 
them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  fave  nothing  but  their  arms  ;  anc 
allured  them,  that  he  himfelf  would  compenfate  their  othe 
Ioffes;  for  not  one  of  them  would  liften  to  his  admonitions  o 
orders,  fo  great  was  the  noife  and  tumult.  At  lad,  they  al 
paffed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water  was  (hallowed 
and  the  dream  lefs  impetuous,  recovering  however  but  a  l'mal 
part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  eafily  have  been  cut  t< 
pieces,  had  they  been  oppofed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  con 
quer :  that  is,  who  fnade  ever  fo  little  oppofxtion  to  their  paf 
fage.  But  Mazaeus,  who  might  eafily  have  defeated  them 
had  he  come  up  when  they  were  eroding  the  river  in  diforde 
and  confufion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up  in  batth 
array.  A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  princ< 
hitherto,  both  when  he  paffed  the  Granicus  in  fight  of  fo  pro 
digious  a  multitude  of  horde  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming 
on  the  fiiore  ;  and  alfo  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  fount 
the  paffes  and  (traits  quite  open  and  defencelefs,  where  a  final 
number  of  troops  might  have  checked  his  progrefs.  This  *  err 
cumftance  may  leffen  our  furprife  at  that  excefs  of  boldnefs 
which  was  his  peculiar  charafteriftic,  and  which  perpetually 
prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greateft  dangers  ;  fince 
as  be  was  always  fortunate,  he  never  had  once  room  to  fufped 
himfelf  guilty  of  rafhnefs. 

The  king,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  com 
manded  his  foldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  on  the  morrow 
but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  the  moon  firft  loll  it: 
light,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  fullied,  and,  as  it  were 
tin&ured  with  blood.  Now  as  this  happened  juft  before  ; 

•  Audacia:  quoque,  qua  maxime  viguit,  ratio  niinui  poteft  ;  quia  non- 
quart!  in  diferimen  venit,  an  temere  feciffet.  Curt. 
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treat  battle  was  going  to  be  fought,  the  doubtful  fuccefs  of 
Vhich  filled  the  army  with  fufficient  difquietude,  they  were 
firft  ftruek  with  a  religious  awe,  and,  being  afterwards  feized 
tvith  fear,  they  cried  out,  “  That  heaven  difplayed  the  marks 
of  its  anger  ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  againft  the  will  of 
‘  it,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  that  rivers  oppofed  their 
11  palfage  ;  that  the  ftars  refufed  to  give  their  ufual  light  ;  and 
that  they  could  now  fee  nothing  but  deferts  and  folitudes  ; 
f<  that,  merely  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  fo  many 
‘  thoufands  Ihed  their  blood  ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  con- 
[<  temned  his  own  country,  difowned  his  father,  and  pretended 
‘  to  pafs  for  a  god.” 

'  Thefe  murmurs  were  rifing  to  an  open  infurreftion,  when 
Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate,  fummoned  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army  into  his  tent,  and  commanded  fuch  of  the 
'Egyptian  foothfayers  as  were  beft  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of 
::he  liars,  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  this  phenomenon. 
Thefe  knew  very  well  the  natural  caufes  of  eclipfes  of  the 
noon  ;  but,  without  entering  into  phyfical  inquiries,  they  con¬ 
sented  themfelves  with  faying,  that  the  fun  was  on  the  fide  of 
::he  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Pevfians;  and  that, 
whenever  it  fuffered  an  eclipfe,  it  always  threatened  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  fome  grievous  calamity,  whereof  they  mentioned  fe- 
yeral  examples,  all  which  they  gave  as  true  and  indifputable. 
‘feuperftition  has  a  furprifing  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
Vulgar.  How  headilrong  and  inconftant  foever  they  may  be, 
Vet  if  they  are  once  ftruek  with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they 
will  fooner  obey  footh layers  than  their  leaders.  The  anfwer 
'made  by  the  Egyptians  being  difperfed  among  the  foldiers,  it 
revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purpofely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  be¬ 
gan  his  march  after  midnight.  Gn  his  right  hand  lay  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountains  called  Gordysei.  At  day¬ 
break  the  fcouts,  whom  he  had  fent  to  view  the  enemy,  brought 
word  that  Darius  was  marching  towards  him  ;  upon  which,  he 
immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle-array,  and  fet  him- 
felf  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwards  found,  that 
they  were  only  a  detachment  of  1000  horfe  that  was  going 
upon  dilcoveries,  and  which  foon  retired  to  the  main  army. 
Neverthelels,  news  wss  brought  the  king,  that  Darius  was 
now  but  150  ftadia  *  from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this,  fom  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by 


*  Seven  or  eight  leagues. 


whick 
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which  Darius  folicited  the  Grecian  foluiers  either  to  kill  or  be¬ 
tray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  refledl  fo  great  an  odium  on 
the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind  ;  an  at¬ 
tempt  fo  abjeft  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated. 
Alexander  was  in  doubt  with  himfelf,  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  read  t’nefe  letters  in  full  afiembly,  relying  as 
much  on  the  afFedlion  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  that  of 
the  Macedonians.  But  Parrnenio  diffuaded  him  from  it ;  de¬ 
claring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  awake  fuch 
thoughts  in  the  minds  offoldiers  ;  that  one  only  was  fufficient 
to  ftrike  the  blow  ;  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  attempting 
the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent 
council,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  fued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  had  nothing  to  trufl  to  but  his  arms  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  being  overcome  by  the  advantageous  circumftances  which 
had  been  told  him  concerning  Alexander’s  tendernefs  and  hu¬ 
manity  towards  his  family,  he  difpatched  ten  of  his  chief  rela¬ 
tions,  who  were  to  offer  him  frefh  conditions  of  peace  more 
advantageous  than  the  former,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  given  his  family.  Darius  had,  in  the  former 
propofals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river 
TIalys;  but  now  he  added  the  feveral  territories  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Heliefpont  and  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  all  he  already 
poffeffed.  Alexander  made  the  following  anfwer  :  “Tell  your 
V  fovereign,  that  thanks,  between  perfons  who  make  war 
“  againfl  one  another,  are  fuperfluous  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  I 
“  have  behaved  with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for 
“  my  own  fake,  and  not  for  his ;  in  confequence  of  my  own 
“  inclination,  and  not  to  pleafe  him.  To  infult  the  unhappy, 
“  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prifoners 
“  or  women,  and  turn  my  rage  againfl  fuch  only  as  are  armed 
“  for  the  fight.  Did  Darius  fue  for  peace  in  a  lincere  view,  I 
“  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done  ;  hut  fince  he  flill 
“  continues,  by  letters  and  by  money,  to  fpirit  up  my  foldiers 
“  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  I  therefore  am 
“  determined  to  purfue  him  with  the  utmoil  vigour;  and  that 
“  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  poifoner  and  an  aflallin.  It  indeed 
“  becomes  him  to  offer  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already 
“  poffeffed  of!  Would  he  be  fatisfied  with  ranking  himfelf  as 
“  fecond  to  me,  without  pretending  to  be  my  equal,  I  might 
“  poffibly  then  hear  him.  Tell  him,  that  the  world  will 
“  not  permit  two  funs,  nor  two  fovercigns.  Lei  him  therefore 
<*  choolc  either  to  furrender  to-day  or  fight  me  to  morrow,  and 

not 
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“  not  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better  fuccefs 
“  than  he  has  hitherto  had.”  Darius’s  propofals  are  certainly  not 
reafonable  ;  but  then,  is  Alexander’s  anfwer  much  more  fo  ?  In 
the  former  we  behold  a  prince,  who  is  not  yet  fenfible  of  his  own 
weaknefs,  or,  at  leaft,  who  cannot  prevail  with  himfelf  to  own  it  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  we  fee  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated  with  bis 
'good  fortune,  and  carry  his  pride  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  folly,  as 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  :  “  The  world  will  not  permit  two  funs, 

“  nor  two  fovereigns.”  If  this  be  greatnefs,  and  not  pride, 

I  do  not  know  what  can  ever  deferve  the  latter  name.  The 
ambaffadors  having  leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Da¬ 
rius,  that  he  muft  now  prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his 
camp  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela,  and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a 
plain  at  a  confiderable  diitance  from  Arbela.  He  had  before  le- 
1  veiled  the  fpot  which  he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in 
'order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full  room  to  move 
'in  ;  recollecting,  that  his  fighting  in  the  (traits  of  Cilicia  had  loft 
■  him  the  battle  fought  there.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had  prepared 
crows-feet  *  to  annoy  the  enemy’s  horfe. 

1  Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the 

-  place  he  then  was,  to  rell  his  army,  and  furrounded  his  camp 
"  with  trenches  and  palifades  ;  for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his 

baggage,  and  the  ufelefs  foldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  remainder 
againft  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the  arms  they 
(carried.  Accordingly,  he  fet  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in 
1  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break  ;  who,  upon  this  advice,  had 
1  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Alexander  alfo  marched  in 
1  battle  array  ;  for  both  armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagues  of 
i  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he 
1  could  difeover  the  enemy’s  whole  army,  he  halted  ;  and,  having 
[  afiembled  his  genenl  officers,  as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners, 
he  debated  whether  they  (hotild  engage  immediately,  or  pitch, 
i  their  camp  in  that  place.  The  latter  opinion  being  followed, 

I  becaufe  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to  view  the  field  of  battle, 
•'  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the  army  en- 
camped  in  the  fame  order  in  which  it  had  marched;  during  which 
c  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed,  and  his 
!  royal  regiments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  W'a6 

-  to  be  fought. 

( •  Being  returned,  he  affembled  his  general  officers  a  fecond  time; 

*  Crows-feet  is  an  inftrnment  compofed  of  iron  fpikes  Several  of  tfiefe 
are  laid  in  the  fields  through  w  hich  the  cavalry  is  ta  march,  in  order  that 
trey  may  run  into  the  horfes  feet. 

*  R  and 
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and  told  them,  that  there  was  no  oceafion  for  his  making  a  fpeech, 
becaufe  their  courage  and  great  adtioos  were  alone  fufficient  to 
excite  them  to  glory  ;  that  he  defined  them  only  to  reprefent  to 
the  foldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occafion,  for 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Ada,  which  would  be  poffeffed 
by  him  who  fhould  conquer  ;  and  that,  after  having  gone  through 
fo  many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them  fo  great  a  number  of 
rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  fecure  their  retreat  no  otherwise 
than  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  this  fpeech,  he  or¬ 
dered  them  to  take  feme  repofe. 

It  is  faid,  that  Parmenio  advifed  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  night-time,  alleging  that  they  might  eafdy  be  defeated,  if 
fallen  upon  by  furprife,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  king  anfwered, 
fo  loud  that  all  prefen t  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become 
Alexander  to  Ileal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
fight  and  conquer  on  broad  day-light.  This  was  a  haughty,  but, 
tit  the  fame  time,  a  prudent  anfwer ;  for  it  was  running  great 
hazard,  to  fall  upon  fo  numerous  an  army  in  the  night-time,  and 
in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing  he  fhould  be  attacked  at 
unawares,  becaufe  he  had  not  intrenched  himfelf,  obliged  his  fol- 
•i'ers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms,  which  proved  of 
thehigheft  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crifis  of  affairs  ufed  always  to  confult 
foothfayers,  obferving  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  finding  himfelf  upon  the 
point  of  fighting  a  battle,  the  fucctfs  of  which  was  to  give  em¬ 
pire  to  the  conqueror,  ftnt  for  Ariftander,  in  whom  he  repofed 
?  he  greateif  confidence.  He  then  font  himfelf  up  with  the  foolh- 
fayer,  to  make  fome  fecret  facrifices ;  and  afterwards  offered  up 
victims  to  Fear*,  which  he  doubtlefs  did  to  prevent  his  army  from 
being  feized  with  dread,  at  the  fight  of  the  formidable  army  of 
Darius.  The  foothfayer,  dreffed  in  his  veftments,  holding  ver¬ 
vain,  with  his  head  veiled,  firft  repeated  the  prayers  the  king  was 
to  addrefs  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Vitlory.  The  whole 
being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repofe  himfelf  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not 
without  fome  emotion,  the  confequences  of  the  battle  which  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could  not  deep  immediately. 
But  his  body  being  opprefied,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  he  flept  foundiy  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  ufual 
cuftom:  So  that  when  his  generals  were  affembled  at  day-break 
before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  we  re  greatly  furprifed 


*  We  muft  read  in  Plutarch  <pc£m  inftead  of  <t >«/£*/. 
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to  find  he  was  not  awake  :  upon  which  they  themfelves  com¬ 
manded  the  foldiers-  to  take  icme  vefrefhment.  Parmenio  having 
at  laid  awaked  him,  and  feeming  furpriied  to  find  him  in  fo  calm 
and  fweet  a  fieep,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which 
his  whole  fortune  lay  at  flake  :  “  How  could  it  be  pofiible,” 
faid  Alexander,  “  for  us  not  to  be  calm,  fince  the  enemy  is  coming 
“  to  deliver  himfelf  into  our  hands  ? ”  Immediately  he  took  up  his 
arms,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  ex¬ 
horting  the  troops  to  behave  gallantly,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  fur- 
pafs  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired. 
Soldiers,  on  the  day  of  battle,  imagine  they  fee  the  fate  of  the 
engagement  painted  in  the  face  cf  their  general.  As  for  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  had  never  appeared  fo  calm,  fo  gay,  nor  fo  refolute. 
The  ferenity  and  fecurity  which  they  obfervedin  him,  were  in  n 
manner  fo  many  aiTurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  with  re- 
fpedt  to  numbers,  but  much  more  fo  with  regard  to  courage. 
That  of  Darius  confifted  at  *  leaft  of  600,000  foot,  and  40,000 
horfe  ;  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  40,000  foot,  and  7  or 
8000  horfe  :  But  the  latter  was  all  fire  and  ftrength :  whereas,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Perfians,  it  was  a  prodigious  affetn'olage  of  men, 
not  offoldiersf;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than  a  real  army. 

Both  fides  were  difpofed  in  very  near  the  fame  array.  The 
forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wing:, 
and  the  infantry  in  the  middle;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under 
the  particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  that  cotnpofed  them  ;  and  commanded,  in  general,  by  the 
principal  cro  wn -officers.  The  front  of  the  battle,  under  Darius, 
was  covered  with  200  chariots,  armed  with  feythes,  and  with  iy 
elephants,  that  king  taking  his  poll  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line. 
Belides  the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  alfo 
had  fortified  himfelr  with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn, 
up  near  Insperfon;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  oppofing 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  army  fpreadovera  much  greater 
fpace  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  furround 
and  to  charge  them  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  both  in  front  and 
flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  againft  this,  by  giving  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  lecond  line,  that  in  cafe  they  ihould  be 
charged  behind,  to  face  about  to  that  fide;  or  cue  to  draw  up 

*  According  to  fcveral  hiftorians,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  o£ 
men. 

|  Nomina  verius  quam  auxilia.  Q.  Curt. 
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their  troops  in  form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  the  wings,  in  cafe  the 
rnemy  fbould  charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  pofted,  in  the 
front  of  his  firft  line,  the  greateft  part  of  his  bowmen,  flingers, 
hurlers  of  javelins,  in  order  that  tliefe  might  make  head  againft 
the  chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  and  frighten  the  horfes,  by  dif- 
<  barging-  at  them  a  fliovver  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  {tones.  Thcfe 
who  led  on  the  wings  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wide  as  pof- 
{  ble;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body. 
As  for  the  baggage  and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Darius's 
mother  and  children,  they  were  left  in  the  camp  under  a  fmall 
guard.  Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had  always  done,  the  left 
wing,  and  Alexander  the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been 
fhown  the  feveral  places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid,  extended 
more  and  more  towards  the  right  to  avoid  them  ;  and  the  Pcr- 
fians  advanced  forward  in  proportion.  Darius,  being  afraid  led 
the  Macedonians  fhould  draw  him  from  trie  fpot  of  ground  he 
had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  un¬ 
even,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which  fpread  much 
farther  than  that  of  the  enemy’s  right,  to  march  right  forward, 
und  wheel  about  upon  the  Macedonian?  in  flank,  to  prevent  them 
f-om  extending  their  troops  farther.  Then  Alexander  difpatched 
againft  them  the  body  of  horfe  in  his  fervice  commanded  by  Me- 
uidas  ;  but,  as  thefe  were  not  able  to  make  head  againft  the  ene¬ 
my,  becaufe  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with 
the  Pseoneans,  whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign 
cavalry  * .  Befides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  they  had  that 
ulfo  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  fecured  tbemfelves,  and  their 
horfes  much  more.  Alexander’s  cavalry  was  prodigioufly  an¬ 
noyed  :  however,  they  marched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery, 
ar.d  at  laft  put  them  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Perfians  oppofed  the  chariots  armed  with  fcythes 
againft  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it,  but  with 
little  fuccefs.  The  noife  which  the  foldiers,  who  were  lightly 
armed,  made,  by  ftriking  their  fwords  againft  their  bucklers,  and 
the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  ftdes,  frightened  the  horfes,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  againft  their  own  troops. 
Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horfes  bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between  the 
battalions,  which  opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did  little  or  no  exe¬ 
cution. 

*  Some  relate  that  the  barbarians  gave  way  at  firft,  but  foon  returned  to 
the  charge. 

Alexander 
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Alexander,  feeing  Darius  fet  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  order 
to  charge  him,  employed  a  ftratagem  to  encourage  his  fol  liers. 
When  the  battle  was  at  the  hottcil,  and  the  Macedonians  in  the 
greateft  danger,  Ariftander,  the  foothfayer,  clothed  in  his  white 
robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  advances  among 
the  combatants,  as  he  had  been  inftrufted  by  the  king  ;  and  cry¬ 
ing  that  he  faw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander’s  head,  a  fure 
omen  of  victory,  he  fhowed,  with  his  finger,  the  pretended  bird 
to  the  foldiers ;  who,  relying  upon  the  fincerity  of  the  footh¬ 
fayer,  fancied  they  alfo  faw  it ;  and  thereupon  renewed  the  at- 
’  tack  with  greater  cheerfulnefs  and  ardour  than  ever.  Then  the 
king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after  having  charged  the  cavalry, 

!  and  put  them  into  diforder,  upon  their  advancing  to  furround 
his  right  wing,  had  begun  to  break  the  foremofc  ranks  of  the 
main  body  .of  the  barbarian  army  ;  he  marched  after  Aretas,  with 
.  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  enemy’s  left 
,  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  pur- 
fuing  the  forces  which  he  had  thrown  into  diforder,  lie  wheeled, 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had 
polled  himfelf.  The  prefence  of  the  two  kings  infpired  both 
'  tides  with  new  vigour.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and 
I  Alexander  on  horfeback  ;  both  furrounded  with  their  bravelb 
officers  and  foldkrs,  w’nofe  only  endeavour  was  to  fave  the  lives- 
of  their  refpeftive  princes,  at  -the  hazard  of  their  own.  The 
-battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody.  Alexander  having  wounded 
Darius’s  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Perfians,  as  well  as  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was  killed  ;  upon  which  the 
,  .former,  breaking  aloud  into  the  mofl  difmal  founds,  the  whole 
army  was  feized  with  the  greateft  ccfternatjon.  The  relations 
cf  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with  the  guard', 
and  fo  abandoned  the  chariot ;  but  thofe  who  were  at  his  right, 
,tqok  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Hiilorians  relate,  that 
this  prince  having  drawn  his  feimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought 
.  .not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  hjmfclf,  rather  than  fly  in  an  igne- 
jninious  manner  :  but  perceiving  from  Iris  chariot  that  hi.-,  fo’diers 
/till  fought,  he  was  afhamed  to  forfake  them  ;  and,  as  he  was 
.divided  between  hope  and  defpair,  the  Perfians  retired  infer  livy, 
and  thinned  their  ranks;  when  it  could  no  longer  be  calico,  a 
battle,  but  a  daughter.  Then  Darius,  turning  about  fcischasiof, 
_fled  with  the  reft  ;  and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  emplc  ,  eft 
jn  purfuing  him. 

Whilft  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonian:-, 
where  the  vidlory  was  not  doubtful ;  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Parmenio,  >vas  in. great. danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Per- 
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fian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horfe,  which  were  the  beft  in  all  the 
Perfian  army,  having  broke  through  the  infantry  on  the  left,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  faw  them 
arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed  themfelves  with  every  thing  that 
came  firft  to  hand,  and  reinforcing  their  cavalry,  ruined  upon  the 
Macedonians,  who  were  now  charged  before  and  behind.  They, 
at  the  fame  time,  told  Syfigambis,  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle 
(for  this  they  believed)  ;  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered, 
and  that  fhe  was  now  going  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this 
princefs,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  wifdom,  though  this  news 
-affefted  Iter  in  the  ftronger  manner,  could  not  eafily  give  credit 
to  it  ;  and  being  unwilling  to  exafperate,  by  too  hafiy  a  joy,  a 
conqueror  who  had  treated  her  with  fo  much  humanity,  (he  did 
not  difcover  the  lead  emotion  ;  did  not  once  change  countenance, 
nor  let  drop  a  Tingle  word  ;  but,  in  her  ufual  pcfture,  calmly 
waited  till  the  event  fhould  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  fir  ft.  report  of  this  attack,  had  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to 
which  the  camp  was  expofed,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  “  Above 
all  things,”  faid  the  prince,  “  let  him  not  weaken  his  main 
body  ;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  engagement  ;  for  victory  will  not  only  reftore  to  us  our 
“  own  poffeffions,  but  alfo  give  tliofe  of  the  enemy  into  our 
ci  hands.”  The  general  officers,  who  commanded  the  infantry 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  fecond  line,  feeing  the  enemy 
were  going  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  camp  and  baggage, 
made  a  half-turn  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  order  which 
had  been  given,  and  fell  upon  the  Perfians  behind,  many  of  whom 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  retire  ;  but  as  thefe 
were  horfe,  the  Macedonian  foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himfelf  was  expofed  to  much  greater 
peril.  Mazteus,  having  ruined  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalry, 
charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and  began  to  furround  them. 
Immediately  Parmenio  fent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he 
was  in  ;  declaring,  that  in  cafe  lie  were  not  immediately  fuccour- 
ed,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  keep  his  foldiers  together. 
The  prince  was  actually  purfuing  Darius,  and,  fancying  he  was 
almoft  come  up  with  him,  rode  with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  He  flat- 
£ered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  abfolutely  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in 
cafe  he  could  but  feize  his  perfon.  But,  upon  this  news,  he  turn¬ 
ed  about,  in  order  to  fuccour  his  left  wing  ;  fhuddering  with 
rage,  to  fee  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this  manner  from  him  ; 
i.nd  complaining  againft  fortune,  for  having  favoured  Darius  more 
in  his  flight}  than  himfelf  in  the  purfuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander 
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Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy’s  horfe  who  had  plun¬ 
dered  the  baggage  ;  all  which  were  returning  in  good  order,  and 
retiring  back,  not  as  foldiers  who  had  been  defeated,  but  almoft 
as  if  they  had  gained  the  vidlory.  And  now  the  battle  became 
more  obftinate  than  before  ;  for,  the  barbarians  marching  in 
clofe  columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  break  through  them  ;  and  they  did  not  amufe 
themfelves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling  about,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ufual  cuftom  ;  but  man  engaging  againll  man, 
each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  unhorfe  his  enemy.  Alex¬ 
ander  loft  60  of  his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephaeflion,  Ccenus, 
and  Menidas,  were  wounded  it  it  ;  however,  he  triumphed  on 
this  occaiion,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  except 
fueh  as  forced  their  way  through  his  fquadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  to  Mazaeus  that  Darius 
was  defeated  ;  upon  which,  being  greatly  alarmed  and  dejedled 
by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  that  monarch,  though  the  advantage  was 
entirely  on  his  fide,  he  ceafed  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  in  diforder,  fo  briftcly  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  battle,  which  before  was  car¬ 
ried  on  lo  warmly,  ffiould  flacken  on  a  fudden  :  however,  like  an 
able  commander,  who  feizes  every  advantage,  and  who  employs 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  infpire  his  foldiers  with  frdh  vigour,  he 
obferved  to  them,  that  the  terror  which  fpread  throughout  the 
whole  army,  was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat ;  and  fired  them 
with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  wosld  be  for  them  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon  his  exhortations,  they  recovered 
their  former  hopes  and  bravery  ;  when  transformed  into  other 
men,  they  gave  their  horfe,  the  rein,  and  charged  the  enemy  with 
fo  much  fury,  as  threw  them  into  the  greateft  diforder,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  inftant ;  and, 
overjoyed  to  find  the  fcale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy 
entirely  defeated,  he  renewed,  in  concert  with  Parmenio,  the 
purfuit  of  Darius.  He  rode  as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he  fancied 
he  fhould  come  up  with  that  monarch  and  all  his  baggage  ;  but 
Darius  had  only  juft  puffed  by  it,  and  left  bis  treafure  a  prey  to 
the  enemy,  with  his  bow  and  ftiield. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  em¬ 
pire  to  the  conqueror.  According  to  Arrian,  the  Perfians  loft 
300,000  men,  hefides  thofe  who  were  taken  prifoners  ;  which 
at  lead,  is  a  proof  that  the  lofs  was  very  great  on  their  fide.  That 
of  Alexander  was  very  inconfiderable,  he  not  lofing,  according 
to  the  laft-mentioned  author,  1200  men,  moft  of  whom  were 
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horfe.  *  This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  of  i  Oc¬ 
tober,  about  the  fame  time,  two  years  before,  that  the  battle  of 
Xffus  was  fought.  As  Gaugamela,  in  Affyria,  the  fpot  where 
.the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  fmall  place  of  very  little  note,  this 
was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  city  being  nearefi.  to  the 
field  of  battle. 


SECTION  IX. 

ALEXANDER.  TAKES  ARBELA,  BABYLON,  SUSA,  PERSEPOLIS  ; 
AND  FINDS  IMMENSE  RICHES  IN  THOSE  CIT I E  S. 


Alexander’s  firfl.  care*,  after  his  obtaining  the  victory,  was 
to  offer  magnificent  facrifices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving. 
He  afterwards  rewarded  fuch  as  had  fignalized  themfelves  re¬ 
markably  in  battle  ;  bellowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  liberal 
hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  houfes,  employments,  and  go-- 
vernments.  But  being  defirous  of  expreSng  more  particularly 
his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  for  having  appointed  him  general- 
iffimo  agair.il  the  Pernans,  he  gave  orders  for  abolifhing  the  fer 
yeral  tyrannical  inllitutions  that  had  frarted  up  in  Greece  ;  that 
the  cities  fnould  be  rellored  to  their  liberties,  and  all  their  rights 
and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly  to  the  Plataeans,  declar- 
ing  that  it  was  his  defire  their  city  fhould  be  rebuilt,  to  reward 
the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which  their  anceltors  had  diltinguifhed 
themfelves,  in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece,  f  He 
alfo  fent  part  of  the  fpoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona,  in  Italy  ;  to 
honour,  though  fo  many  years  after,  the  good-will  and  courage 
.of  Phayllus  the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who, 
whilft  war  was  carrying  on  again!!  Greece,  and  when  all  the  rell 
of  toe  Greeks  that  were  fettled  in  Italy  had  abandoned  the  true 
Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,  fitted  out  a  gal- 
ley  at  his  own  expence,  and  failed  to  Salamis,  to  partake  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  expofed.  So 
great  a  friend  and  encourager,  fays  Plutarch,  was  Alexander,  of 
every  kind  of  virtue  ;  confidering  himfelf,  fays  the  fame  author, 
obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  all  great 
adtions  ;  to  give  immortality  to  merit,  and  propose  them  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  fo  many  models  for  their  imitation. 


*  A.  M.  3674.  Ant.  J.  C.  330. 

+  The  month,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Boedromlon,  ar.fwers  partly  to  our 
month  of  Odlober. 

t  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  538 — 540.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  117 — 133.  Plut.  in 

Alex.  p.  683 — 688.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1 — 7.  Jultin.  1.  xi.  c.  14. 

§  Herodotus  relates  this  hikory  in  very  few  words,  1.  viii.  c.  47. 

Darius 
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Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  attendants,  had 
rode  towards  the  river  Lycus.  After  crofiing  it,  feveral  advifed 
him  to  break  down  the  bridges,  becaufe  the  enemy  purfued  him. 
But  he  made  this  generous  anfwer  :  “  *  That  life  was  not  fo  dear 
“  to  him,  as  to  make  him  defire  to  preferve  it  by  the  dedru&ion 
“  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  his  fubjefts  and  faithful  allies,  who, 
“  by  that  means,  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
“  my  ;  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  pafs  over  this  bridge  as 
“  their  fovereign,  and  confequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open 
“  to  them.”  After  riding  a  great  number  of  leagues  full  fpeed, 
he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards 
Media  over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  reafon  of  his  going 
that  way  was,  his  fuppofing  that  Alexander  would  proceed  to¬ 
wards  Babylon  and  S’ufa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vi&ory  ; 
befides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  purfue  him  by  this  road  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  horfes  and  chariots  might  advance  with 
great  eafe  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  foil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after  Arbela  furrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found 
in  it  a  great  quantity  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich 
clothes,  and  other  precious  moveables,  with  4000  talents  (about 
L. 7 75 ,°00 ) ,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had 
left  there  at  his  fetting  out  againft  Alexander,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved.  But  he  was  foon  obliged  to  leave  that  place,  becaufe 
of  the  difeafes  that  fpread  in  his  camp,  occafioned  by  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of  battle.  This 
prince  advanced  therefore  over  the  plains  towards  Babylon,  and 
after  four  days  march  arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a  cave,  is 
feen  the  celebrated  fountain  which  throws  out  fo  vail  a  quantity 
of  bitumen,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  ufed  as  cement  in  building 
the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  mod  was,  a  great  gulf,  whence 
dreamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaudible 
fpring  ;  and  a  flood  of  naphtha,  which  overflowing,  from  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the 
gulf.  This  naphtha  is  exadfly  like  bitumen,  hut  has  one  quality 
more,  -viz.  its  catching  fire  fo  very  fuddenly,  that  before  it 
touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  merely  from  the  light  that  furrounds 
the  flame,  and  fets  the  air  between  both  on  fire.  The  barbarians, 
being  defirous  of  fhowing  the  king  the  drength  and  fubtilty  of 
this  combudible  fubdance,  fcattered  feveral  drops  of  it  up  and 

*  Non  in  fe  faluti  fuse  velle  confultum,  ut  tot  millia  fociorimi  hofti  obji- 
ciat:  debere  et  aiiis fugss  viam  patere,qux  patuerit  fibi.  Jufiin. 
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down  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  in  that  ftreet  which  went  up 
to  the  houfe  he  had  chofen  tor  his  refidence.  After  this,  going 
to  the  other  end  of  the  ftreet,  they  brought  torches  near  the  places 
where  thofe  drops  were  fallen  (for  it  was  night)  ;  and  the  drops 
which  were  nigheft  the  torches  taking  fire  on  a  fudden,  the  flame 
ran  in  an  inftant  to  the  other  end ;  by  which  means  the  whole 
ftreet  feemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  was  got  near  Babylon,  Mazstus,  who  had 
retired  thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  furrendered  himfelf, 
with  his  children,  who  were  grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into 
his  hands.  .  The  king  was  very  well  pleafed  with  his  arrival'; 
for  he  would  have  met  with  great  difficulties  in  befieging  a  city 
of  fuch  importance,  and  fo  well  provided  of  every  thing.  Ro¬ 
hdes  his  being  a  perfon  of  great  quality,  and  very  brave,  he  had 
alfo  acquired  great  honour  in  the  laft  battle ;  and  others  might 
have  been  prompted,  from  the  example  he  fet  them,  to  imitate 
him.  Alexander  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army, 
as  if  he  had  been  marching  to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Bari  !ou 
were  lined  with  people,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of  the 
citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient  defire  they  had 
to  fee  their  new  fovereign,  whole  renown  had  far  outftripped  hie 
.march.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  and  guardian  of 
the  treafure,  unwilling  to  difcover  Iefs  zeal  than  Mazoeus,  ftrewed 
the  flreets  with  flowers,  and  raifed  on  both  fides  of  the  way  filver 
altars,  which  fmoked  not  only  with  frankincenfe,  but  the  moft  fra¬ 
grant  perfumes  of  every  kind.  Laft  of  all  came  the  prefents  which 
were  to  be  made  to  the  king,  viz.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great 
number  of  horfes  ;  as  alfo  lions  and  panthers,  which  were  carried 
in  cages.  After  thefe  the  magi  walked,  [urging  hymns  after  the 
manner  of  their  country  ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied  by 
the  Babyloniftr  foothfayers  and  muficians.  It  was  cuftomary  for 
the  latter  to  ling  the  praifes  of  their  king  to  their  inftru.ments  ; 
and  the  Chaldeans  to  obferve  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the 
viciffitude  of  feafons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Babylo- 
nifh  cavalry,  which,  both  men  and  horfes,  were  fo  fumptuous 
that  imagination  can  fcarce  reach  their  magnificence.  The 
king  caufed  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and  himfelf, 
furrounded  with  his  guards,  and  feated  on  a  chariot,  entered  the 
city  ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 
The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius’s  money  and  move¬ 
ables.  Of  the  monies  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  ol 
extraordinary  recornpence,  to  each  Macedonian  horfeman,  fix 
minx,  about  15].  ;  to  each  mercenary  horfeman  two  minx,  about 
5!.;  to  every  .Macedonian  foot  foldier  two  minx;  and  to  every 
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pne  of  the  reft  two  months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  or¬ 
ders,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  the  magi,  with  whom  he  had  feve- 
ral  conferences,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temples  which  Xerxes  had 
demolifhed  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus,  who  was  in  greater 
veneration  at  Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  province  to  Mazaeus,  and  the  command  of  the 
forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midft  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war,  ftill 
preferved  a  love  for  the  fciences.  He  ufed  often  to  converfe  with 
the  Chaldeans,  who  had  always  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomv  from  its  origin,  and  gained  great  fame  by  their 
knowledge  in  it.  *  They  prefented  him  with  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  taken  by  their  predecefTors  during  the  fpace  of  1903 
years,  which  confequently  went  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Nim¬ 
rod.  Tbefe  were  fent  by  Callifthenes,  who  accompanied  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  Ariftotle. 

The  king  refided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had  done  in  any 
other  city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  difcipline  of  his 
forces.  The  people,  even  from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned 
themfelves  to  pleafures,  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  molt  infamous 
exceffes  ;  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  higheft  quality,  obferve 
any  decorum,  or  fhow  the  lealt  referve  in  their  immoral  actions, 
but  gloried  therein,  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal  them, 
or  blufhing  at  their  enormity.  It  muft  be  confefted,  that  this 
army  of  foldiers,  which  had  triumphed  over  Afia,  after  having 
thus  enervated  themielves,  and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  floth  and 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  34  days  together,  would  have 
been  fcarce  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they  been  op- 
poled  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to 
time,  thefe  irregularities  were  not  fo  vifible  ;  for  Amyntas  brought 
6000  foot  and  500  Macedonian  horfe,  which  were  fent  by  Anti¬ 
pater  ;  and  600  Thracian  horfes,  with  3500  foot  of  the  fame 
nation  ;  befides  4000  mercenaries  from  Peloponnefus,  with  near 
400  horfes. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  alfo  brought  the  king  50 
Macedonian  youths,  fous  to  noblemen  of  the  higheft  quality  in 
the  country,  to  ferve  as  his  guards.  The  youths  in  queition 
waited  upon  him  at  table,  brought  him  his  horfes  when  in  the 
field,  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  kept  guard 
at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns.  And  thefe  were  the 
firft  fteps  to  the  higheft  employments  both  in  the  army  and  the 
fiate. 

*  Porphyr.  spud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  ds  Carlo. 

After 
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After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of 
Sitaeena,  the  foil  of  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every 
thing  valuable,  which  made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  But 
leall  indolence  (hould  enervate  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,  he  pro- 
pofed  prizes  for  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  exert  the  greatell  bravery  ; 
and  appointed,  as  judges  of  the  actions  of  thofe  who  fhould 
difpute  this  honour,  perfons,  who  themfelves  had  been  eye-wit- 
nefTes  of  the  proofs  of  bravery  which  each  foldier  had  given  in  the 
former  battles ;  for  on  thefe  only  the  prizes  were  to  be  beflowed. 
To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pronounced  inoft  valiant,  he 
gave  a  regiment  confiding  of  1000  men  ;  whence  thofe  officers 
were  called  Chiliarehi.  This  was  the  firfl  time  that  legiments 
were  compofed  of  fo  great  a  number  of  foldiers,  confiding  before 
but  of  500,  and  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  fol¬ 
diers  ran  in  crowds  to  view  this  illuftrious  fight,  not  only  as  eye- 
witneffes  of  the  actions  of  all,  but  as  judges  ever  the  judges 
themfelves  ;  becaufe  they  might  perceive,  very  eafily,  whether 
rewards  were  bellowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour  ;  a  circum- 
flance  in  which  foldiers  can  never  be  impofed  upon.  The  prizes 
feem  to  have  been  diflributed  with  the  utmoft  equity  and  juflice. 

He  likewife  made  feveral  very  advantageous  changes  in  mi¬ 
litary  difeiplire,  as  eflablifhed  by  his  predeceffors  ;  for  he  formed 
one  fingle  body  of  Ills  whole  cavalry,  without  fhewing  any  regard 
to  the  difference  of  nations,  and  appointed  fuch  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  them  as  they  themfelves  thought  fit  to  nominate  ;  whereas 
before,  the  horfemen  of  every  nation  tiled  to  fight  under  his  own 
particular  flandard,  and  was  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  that 
country.  The  trumpet’s  found  ufed  to  be  the  fignal  for  the 
march  ;  but,  as  it  very  frequently  could  not  be  well  heard,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  great  node  that  it  made  in  decamping,  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  a  flandard  fhould  be  fet  up  over  his  tent,  which  might 
be  feen  by  bis  whole  army.  He  alfo  appointed  fire  to  be  the 
fignal  in  the  night-time,  and  fmoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Sufa,  where  he  arrived 
twenty  days  after  his  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it, 
Abutites,  governor  of  the  piovince,  font  bis  fon  to  meet  him, 
with  a  promife  tp  furrender  ihe  city  into  his  hands.  Whet1  he 
was  prompted  to  this  from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amufe  Alexander  with  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  the  king  gave  this  young  nobleman  a  very 
gracious  reception,  who  attended  him  as  far  as  the  river  Cooalpes, 
the  waters  of  which  are  fo  famous,  upon  account  of  their  exquifite 
taile.  *  The  kings  of  Perfia  never  drank  of  any  other  ;  and  whi- 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  1S8. 
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therfoever  they  went,  .a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put 
over  the  lire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  filver  vafes.  It  was 
here  Abutitescame  to  wait  upon  him,  bringing  prefects  worthy 
of  a  king  ;  among  which  were  dromedaries  of  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
and  1 2  elephants  which  Darius  had  fe.nt  for  from  India.  Being 
come  into  the  city,  he  took  immenfe  films  out  of  the  treafurv, 
with  *  50,000  talents  of  filver  in  ore  and  ingots,  befides  movea- 

■  bles,  and  a  thoufand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  wealth 
was  the  produce  of  the  exactions  impofed  for  feveral  centuries 
upon  the  common  people,  from  whofe  fweat  and  poverty  im- 
menfe  revenues  were  railed.  The  Perfian  monarchs  fancied  they 
had  amaffed  them  for  their  children  and  pofterity  ;  but,  in  one 

Tour,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  king,  who  was  able  to 
.make  a  right  ufe  of  them;  for  Alexander  fcemed  to  be  merely 
.the  guardian  or  truftee  of  the  immenfe  riches  which  he  found 
1  hoarded  up  in  Perfia,  and  applied  them  to  no  other  ufe,  than  the 
j  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 

.  Among  other  things,  there  were  found  f  50c O  quintals  of 
Ellermione  J  purple,  the  fined  in  the  world,  which  had  been  trea¬ 
suring  up  there  during  the  fpace  of  190  years ;  notwithftanding 
.  which,  its  beauty  and  luftre  was  no  wile  diminilhed. 
i :  Here  likewife  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  had 
[brought  from  Greece  ;  and,  among  others,  the  brazen  ftatues  of 
.  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  which  Alexander  fent  afterwards  to 
i  Athens,  where  they  were  Handing  in  $  Arrian’s  time, 
i  The  king,  being  refolved  to  march  into  Perfia,  appointed 
jArchelaus  governor  of  the  city  of  Sufa,  with  a  garrifon  of  300O 
linen  ;  Mazarus,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  governor 
•  of  the  citadel,  with  1000  Macedonian  foldiers,  who  could  hot 

■  follow' him  by  reafon  of  their  gi eat  age.  He  gave  the  govern- 
.  ment  of  Sufiana  to  Abutites. 

:  He  left  Darius’  mother  and  children  in  Sufa,  and  having  re¬ 

ceived  from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  fluffs  and  rich 
1  habits,  made  after  the  fafnion  of  the  country,  he  prefented  them 
,  to  Syfigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought 
,them;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and  loved  her  as 
:  tenderly  as  if  fhe  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewife  commanded 

*  About  L.7, 500,000: 

+  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of  this,'  when  he 
is  told,  that  this  purple  was  fold  at  the  rate  of  roo  livres  a  pound.  The 
quintal  is  one  cwt.  of  Paris. 

I  Hermione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  bell  purple  was  dyed. 

§  What  Arrian  afcribes  here  to  Alexander  in  regard  to  the  ftatues  of 
Tianr.cdius  and  Ariftogiton,  is  attributed  by  other  hiftonans  t»  other  princes. 
,. .  >  S  the 
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the  meffengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  cafe  (he  fancied  thofe  fluffs,  {he 
might  make  her  grandchildren  'earn  the  art  cf  weaving  them  by 
way  of  amufement  ;  and  to  give  them  as  prefents  to  whomfoever 
they  ftiould  think  proper.  At  thefe  words,  the  tears  which  fell  from 
her  eyes  {bowed  but  too  evidently  how  greatly  {he  was  difpleafed 
with  thefe  gifts  ;  the  working  in  wool  being  confidered  by  the 
Perfian  women  as  the  higheft  ignominy.  Thofe  who  carried  thefe 
prefents,  having  told  the  king  that  Syfjgambis  was  very  much 
diffatisfied,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  an  apology  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  adminifter  fome  confolation  to  her. 
Accordingly  he  paid  her  a  vifit,  when  be  fpoke  thus  :  “  Mother, 
“  the  ftuff  in  which  you  fee  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gilt  of  my 
a<  filters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  be- 
“  lieve,  that  the  cuflom  cf  my  country  milled  me  ;  and  do  not 
•“  confider  that  as  an  infuit,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  igno- 
“  ranee.  I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I 
“  knew  interfered  with  your  manners  and  cuftcms.  I  was  told, 
41  that  among  the  Perfians  it  is  a  fort  of  crime  for  a  foil  to  feat 
“  himfelf  in  his  mother’s  prefence,  without  firft  obtaining  her 

leave.  You  are  fenfible  how  cautious  I  have  always  been  in 

this  particular  ;  and  that  I  never  fat  down,  till  you  had  firll  laid 
“  your  commands  upon  me  t®  do  fo.  And  every  time  that  you 
"  was  going  to  fall  proftrate  before  me,  I  only  aik  you,  whether 

I  would  fuller  it  ?  As  the  highefl  tellimony  cf  the  veneration  I 
4‘  have  for  you,  I  always  call  yon  by  the  tender  name  of  mother, 
+*  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olympias  only,  to  whom  I 
4‘  owe  my  birth.” 

What  I  have  juft  now  related,  may  fuggeft  two  reflections, 
both  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  at  the  fame 
.time  of  the  utinoft  importance. 

Firft,  we  fee  to  how  great  a  height  the  Perfians,  fo  vain  and 
haughty  in  other  refjsefits,  carried  the  veneration  they  fhowed 
their  parents.  The  reader,  doubtlefs,  remembers,  that  Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  the  midft  of  hisconquefts,  and  the  rnoft  exalted 
pitch  to  which  fortune  had  railed  him,  would  not  accept  of  the 
advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of 
.giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry, 
till  he  had  firft  advifed  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained 
their  confent.  Hiltory  informs  us  here,  that  among  the  Perfians* 
a  fon  never  dared  to  let  himfelf  before  his  mother,  till  he  bad  firft 
obtained  her  leave  ;  and  that  to  do  otherwife  was  confidered  as  a 

*  Scioapud  vos,  filiv.m  in  ccnfpc&u  anatxis  nefas  eiTe  cordidere,  »ui  cum 
ilia  permifit.  fiu.  Cun. 
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crime.  Alas !  how  widely  do  our  manners  differ  from  fo  excel- 
i  lent  an  inflitution  ! 

'  Secondly,  I  difcover,  in  the  fame  relation,  feveral  valuable 
footfteps  of  that  happy  iimplicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times, 
when  it  was  the  cuftom  for  ladies,  though  of  the  greateft  dtftinc- 
:  tion,  to  employ  themfel^es  in  ufeful,  and  fometimes  laborious 
works.  Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  feripture  to  this 
purpofe  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachael,  and  feveftl  others.  We 
read  in  Homer,  of  princeffes  drawing  themfelves  .water  from 

■  fprings  ;  and  wafhing,  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of  their 
i  refpeftive  families*.  Here  the  fillers  of  Alexander,  that  ,isr 
’'  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  clothes  for  their  brother.  The  celebrated  Lucretia  ufed  to 
3  fpin  in  the  midft  of  her  female  attendants.  Auguftus,  who  was 

•  fovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  feveral  years  together,  no 
3  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  fillers  made  him.  It  wa3  a 

■  cuftom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years  fince* 
1  for  the  princefs  who  then  fat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  feveral 
3  of  the  dilhes  at  every  meal.  In  a  word,  needle-work,  the  care 
1  of  domeftic  affairs,  a  ferious  and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  func- 

•  tion  of  women  ;  and  for  this  they  were  defigned  by  Provi- 
!  deuce.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed  to  thefe 
1  cuftoms,  which  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of 
1  meannefs  and  contempt:  But.  then,  what  has  it  fubftituted  in  the 
t  room  of  the  harlh  and  vigorous  exercifes  which  a  juft  education 
;  enabled  the  fex  to  undertake,  to  that  laborious  and  ufeful  life  which. 

was  fpent  at  home  ?  A  foft  indolence,  a  ftupid  id’enefs,  frivolous 
’converfations,  vain  amufeinents,  a  ftrong  paffion  for  public  ftiows, 
;  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let  us  compare  thefe  two  charac¬ 
ters,  and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  juftly  boaft  its  being 
founded  on  good  fenfe,  folid  judgment,  and  a  tafte  for  truth  and 
3  nature.  It  mull,  neverthelefs,  be  confeffed,  in  honour  of  the  fair 
Hex  of  our  nation,  that  feveral  ladies  among  us,  and  thofe  of  the 

-  bigheft  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleafure,  to  Ctrl  - 

•  ploy  themfelves  in  needle-works,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the 
!  moil  ufctul  kind  ;  and  to  make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their 
>  own  bands.  I  alfo  might  add,  that  great  numbers  of  thefe  adorn 

-  their  minds  with  agreeable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ferious  and 
ufeful  ftudies. 

;  Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Syfigambis,  who  now  was 
extremely  well  fatisfied,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  called  by 

*  Mater,  hanc  veftem,  quant  indutus  fum,  fororum  non  folum  donum, 
fed  etiani  opus  vides.  Curt. 
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the  inhabitants  Pafi-Tigris*.  Having  crofied  it  with  9000  foot 
and  3000  horfe,  confiding  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mer¬ 
cenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  3000  Thracians,  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region  lies  near  Sufa,  and  extends 
to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  ;  a  narrow  pafs  only  lying  between  it 
and  Sufiana.  Madathes  commanded  this  province,  -j-  This  man 
was  not  a  time-ferver,  nor  a  follower  of  fortune  ;  but  faithful  to 
his  fovereign,  he  refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  flood 
in  the  midfl  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  furrounded  with  precipices. 
Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citadel, 
whence  the  befieged  fent  30  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  file  for 
quarter  ;  which  they  obtained  at  lad,  by  the  intercefiion  of  Syfi- 
gambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  who  was  a 
near  relation  of  that  princefs,  but  likewife  fet  all  the  captives, 
and  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves,  at  liberty  ;  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  their  feveral  rights  and  privileges;  would  not  fuf- 
fer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them  plough  their  lands 
without  paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could  Syfigambis  have 
poffibly  obtained  more  from  her  own  fon  on  this  occafion,  had 
he  been  the  vidlor  ? 

The  Uxii  being  fubdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to 
Pmmenio,  and  commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the  plain; 
whild  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  light- armed  troops,  eroded  the 
mountains,  which  extend  as  far  as  Perfia.  The  fifth  day  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  pafs  of  Sufa.  Ariobarzanes,  with  4000  foot  and 
yco  horfe,  had  taken  pofitfTion  of  thofe  rocks  which  are  craggy 
cn  all  fides,  and  poded  the  barbarians  at  the  fummit,  out  of  the 
reach  of  arrows.  He  alfo  had  built  a  wall  in  thofe  pades,  and 
encamped  his  forces  under  it.  As  foon  as  Alexander  advanced, 
in  order  to  attack  him,  the  barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  Hones  of  a  prodigious  fize,  wrhich  falling  from  rock 
to  rock,  rufhed  forward  with  the  greater  violence,  and  at  once 
crufhed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of  foldiers.  The  king,  being 
very  much  terrified  at  this  fight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be 
founded  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  grief  he  faw  himfelf  not 
only  Hopped  at  this  pafs,  but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
able  to  force  it. 

WhilH  he  was  revolving  thefe  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Grecian 
prifoner  furrendered  himfelf  to  Alexander,  with  a  premife  to  con- 

*  This  river  differs  from  the  Tigris. 

4  Hand  fane  temporum  homo  ;  quippe  ultima  pro  fide  experiri  decre- 
veratr  Q^Curt, 
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dudh  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  another  way.  The  king 
accepted  of  the  offer,  when,  leaving  the.  fuperintendence  of  the 
camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he  commanded  him  to  caufe 
a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  barbarians 
might  thereby  be  more  ftrotigly  induced  to  believe,  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  there  in  perform  After  this,  taking  fome  chofen  troops 
with  him,  he  fet  out,  going  through  all  the  by-ways,  as  his  guide 
directed.  But,  befides  that  thefe  paths  were  very  craggy,  and 
the  rocks  fo  flippery,  that  their  feet  could  fcarce  Hand  upon  them  ; 
the  foldiers  were  alfo  very  much  diftreffed  by  the  fnows  which 
i  the  winds  had  brought  together,  and  which  were  fo  high,  that 
the  men  fell  into  them,  as  into  fo  many  ditches  ;  and,  when  their 
comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  t’hemfelves  would 
;  -like  wife  fmk  into  them  ;  not  to  mention,  that  their  fears  were 
greatly  increafed  by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  being  in 
[  an  unknown  country',  and  condufted  by  a  guide  whofe  fidelity 
;  was  doubtful.  After  having  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
5  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  laft  got  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
.  tain.  Then  going  down,  they  difcovered  the  enemy’s  corps-de- 
f  garde,  and  appeared  behind  them,  fword  in  hand,  at  a  time  when 
they  leaf!  expe&ed  it.  Such  as  made  the  leail  defence  (  who 
c  were  but  tew),  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  by  which  means,  the  cries  of 
.  the  dying  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  the  fright  of  thofe  who 
5  were  flying  to  their  main  body,  fpread  fo  great  a  terror,  that 
they  fled,  without  ftriking  a  blow.  At  this  noife,  Craterus  ad- 
[  vanced,  a3  Alexander  bad  commanded  at  bis  going  away,  and 
v.  feized  the  pafs,  which  till  then  had  refitted  his  attacks  ;  and,  at 
s  the  fame  time,  Philotas  advanced  forwards  by  another  way,  with 
l  Amyntas,  Ccenus,  and  Polyfperchon,  and  broke  quite  through 
the  barbarians,  who  now  were  attacked  cn  every  fide.  The 
5  g  reale  it  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thofe  who  fled,  fell 
,  into  precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with  part  of  the  cavalry',  efcaped 
j  by  flying  ever  the.  mountains. 

,  Alexander,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  which  conflant- 
l.  Iy  attended  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himfelf 
ij  happily  out  of  the  dang.er  to  which  he  was  fo  lately  expefed,. 
marched  immediately  towards  Perfia.  Being  on  the  road,  he  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Perfepolis,  which  in- 
formed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of 
,  his  advancing  towards  it,  were  determined  to  plunder  Darius’s 
treafures,  with  which  he  was  intruded,  and'Therefore  that  it  was 
neceffary  for  him  to  make  all  the  hafte  imaginable  to  leize  them 
.  himfelf ;  “that  he  had  only  the  *  Araxes  to  crofs,  after  which  the 

*  This  is  not  the  fame  river  with  that  in  Armenia. 
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road  was  fmootli  and  eafy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving 
his  infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  who  were  very  much  haraffed  by  the  length  and  fwift- 
nefs  of  this  march,  and  paffed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which  by 
his  order  had  been  built  feme  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large  body  of 
men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  greated  mifery. 
Thefe  were  about  400c  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who, 
having  been  made  prifc.ners  of  war,  had  differed  all  the  torments 
which  the  Pcrfian  tyranny  could  inflict.  The  hands  of  fome  had 
been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others  ;  and  others  again  had  loft  their 
nofes  and  ears  :  after  which,  having  itripreffed,  by  fire,  barbarous 
characters  on  their  faces,  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them 
as  fo  many  laughing-ftocks,  with  which  they  fported  perpetually. 
They  appeared  like  fo  many  fhadows,  rather  than  like  men  % 
fpeech  being  almoft  the  only  thing  by  which  they  Were  known  to 
be  fuch.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  fight  5 
and,  as  they  unanimoufly  befought  him  to  commiferate  their  con¬ 
dition,  he  bid  them,  with  tbe-utmofl  tendernefs,  not  to  defpond, 
and  affured  them,  that  they  fhould  again  fee  their  wives  and  coun¬ 
try.  This  propofal,  which  one  might  fuppofe  fhould  naturally 
have  filled  them  with  joy,  perplexed  them  very  much,  various 
opinions  arifing  on  this  occafion.  “  How  will  it  be  poffible,” 
faid  fome  of  them,  “  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Greece, 
**  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced  ;  a  condi- 
“  tion  flill  more  fhameful  than  diffatisfaAory  ?  The  bed  way  to 
“  bear  mifery  is  to  conceal  it  ;  and  no  country  is  fo  fweet  to  the 
“  wretched  as  folitude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  pad  calamities. 
“  Befldes,  how  will  it  be  poffible  for  us  to  undertake  fo  long  a 
*'■  journey  ?  Driven  to  a  great  diflante  from  Europe,  banifhed  to 
“  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  ead,  worn  out  with  age,  and  mod 
“  of  our  limbs  maimed,  can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues  which 
“  have  even  wearied  a  triumphant  .army  ?  The  only  thing  that 
“  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  mifery,  and  to  end  our  days 
“  among  thofe  who  are  already  fo  accudomed  to  our  misfortunes.”’ 
Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguiihed  all  other 
fentiments,  reprefented,  “  That  the  gods  offered  them  what  they 
**  diould  not  even  have  dared  to  wifii,  viz.  their  country,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  all  thofe  things  for  whofe  fake  men 
**■  are  fond  of  life,  and  defpife  death.  That  they  had  long  enough 
41  borne  the  fad  yoke  of  flavery  •>  and  that  nothing  happier  could 
**  pvefent  itfelf,  than  their  being  indulged  the  blifs  of  going  at 
a<  lad  to  breathe  their  native  air,  to  refume  their  ancient  manners, 
“  laws,  and  facrifices,  and  to  die  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and 
**•  children.5' 

However^ 
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However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  accordingly  they 
befcught  the  king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country,  where 
they  had  fpent  fo  many  years.  He  granted  their  requefl,  and 
prefented  each  of  them  *  3000  drachms  ;  five  men’s  fuits  of 
clothes,  and  the  fame  number  for  women  ;  two  couple  of  oxen 
to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn  to  fow  them.  He  commanded 
the  governor  of  the  province  not  to  fuffer  them  to  be  molefted 
in  any  manner,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  be  free  from  taxes 
aad  tributes  of  every  kind.  Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly 
royal.  It  was,  indeed,  impoffible  for  Alexander  to  refiore  them 
the  limbs  of  which  the  Perfians  had  fo  cruelly  deprived  them  ; 
but  then  he  rellored  them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  abundance. 
Thrice  happy  thofe  princes,  who  are  affeCled  with  the  pleafure 
which  arifes  from  the  doing  of  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  next  day,  the  generals 
of  his  army,  reprefented  to  them,  “  That  no  city  in  the  world 
“  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to  the  Greeks  than  Perfepolis,  the 
“  ancient  refidence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,  and  the  capital  of 
“  their  empire  ;  for  that  it  was  from  thence  all  thofe  mighty 
“  armies  poured  which  had  overflowed  Greece,  and  whence  Da- 
“  rius,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  firebrand  of  the 
“  mod  accurfed  war,  which  had  laid  wafte  all  Europe ;  aud 
“  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes 
“  of  their  ancefiors.”  It  was  already  abandoned  by  the  Per- 
fians,  who  all  fled  feparately  as  fear  drove  them.  Alexander 
entered  it  with  his  phalanx,  when  the  victorious  foldiers  foon  met 
with  riches  fufficient  to  fatiate  their  avarice,  and  immediately  cut 
to  pieces  all  thofe  who  ftill  remained  in  the  city.  However  the 
king  foon  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre,  and  publifhed  an  order,  by 
which  his  foldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  chaflity  of  the  wo¬ 
men.  Alexander  had  before  pofTcfTcd  himfelf,  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,  of  a  great  number  of  incredibly  rich  cities  ;  but  all 
this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  treafures  he  found  here.  The 
barbarians  had  laid  up  at  Perfepolis,  as  in  a  ftorehoufe,  all  the 
wealth  of  Perfia.  Gold  and  filver  were  never  feen  here  but  in 
heaps  ;  not  to  mention  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  ineftimable 
value  ;  for  this  was  the  feat  of  luxury.  There  were  found  in  the 
treafury  120,000  talents  f,  which  were  defigned  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  war.  To  this  prodigious  fum  he  added  J  6000 
talents,  taken  from  Pafagarda.  This  was  a  city  which  Cyrus  bad 
bdiilt,  wherein  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to  be  crowned. 

*  About  L.ijO'  f  About  1 S, oco, coo  fieri.  }  About  L. 900, coo. 
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During  Alexander’s  (lav  in  Perfepolis,  a  little  before  lie  fe'e 
cut  upon  his  march  againft  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends  at 
a  banquet,  at  which  the  guefts  drank  to  excefs.  Among  the 
women,  who  were  admitted  to  it  mafked,  was  Thais  the  cour* 
tezan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  miftrefs  to  Ptolemy, 
who  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  the  fealt, 
during  which  (he  had  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  praife  the  king 
in  the  moil:  artful  and  delicate  manner,  a  flratagem  too  often 
pradlifed  by  women  of  that  charadler,  file  faid  with  a  gay  tone  of 
voice,  “  That  it  would  be  matter  of  inexpreflible  joy  to  her,  were 
<s  (he  permitted,  mafked  as  (be  then  was,  and  in  order  to  end  this 
(e  feftival  nobly,  to  burn  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who 
“  had  burned  Athens  ;  and  to  fet  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in 
**  order  that  it  might  be  faid  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  that  the 
“  women,  who  had  followed  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  Afia, 
“  had  taken  much  better  vengeance  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  many 
“  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the 
“  generals  who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  fea  and  land.”  All 
the  guefts  applauded  the  difcourfe  ;  when  immediately  the  king 
rofe  from  table,  his  head  being  crowned  with  (lowers,  and  taking 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  advanced  forward  to  execute  this  mighty 
exploit.  The  whole  company  followed  him,  breaking  into  loud 
acclamations,  and  afterwards,  finging  and  dancing,  they  furround- 
ed  the  palace.  All  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noife,  ran 
in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  fet  fire  to  every  part  of  it. 
However,  Alexander  was  forry,  not  long  after,  for  what  lie  had 
done  ;  and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  extinguifhing  the  fire  ;  but 
it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  fucceftes  increaf- 
ed  this  beneficent  difpofition  ;  and  he  accompanied  the  prefents 
he  made  with  fuch  teftimonies  of  humanity  and  kindnefs,  and  fo 
obliging  a  carriage,  as  very  much  enhanced  their  merit.  He 
exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular  manner  towards  the  fifty  Ma¬ 
cedonian  young  lords,  who  ferved  under  him  as  guards.  Olym¬ 
pias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  profufe,  wrote  to  him  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  do  not  blame  you,”  faid  file,  “  for  being  beneficent 
“  towards  your  friends,  for  that  is  adting  like  a  king-:  but  then 
*4  a  medium  ought  to  be  obierved  in  your  munificence.  You 
“  equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches  upon  them, 
tl  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  number  of  friends, 
“  -f  all  whom  you  deprive  yourfelL”  As  (he  often  wrote  the  fame 
advice  to  him,  he  always  kept  her  letters  very  feeret,  and  did  not 
fhow  them  to  any  perfon  ;  but  happening  to  open  one  of  them, 
and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hep'nsftion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read 
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it  over  his  ihoulder,  which  the  king  obferving,  did  not  offer  to 
hinder  him  ;  but  taking  only  his  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the 
feal  of  it  upon  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  as  an  admonition  to  him 
not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  ufed  to  fend  magnificent  prefents  to  his  mother:  but  then 
he  would  never  let  her  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  She  ufed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints 
upon  that  account,  but  he  always  fubmitted  to  her  ill  humour 
with  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater  having  one  day 
wrote  a  long  letter  againft  her,  the  king,  after  reading  it,  re¬ 
plied,  “  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  fingle  tear  (bed  by  a 
“  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thoufand  fuch  letters  as  this.”  A 
behaviour  like  this,  and  fuch  an  anfwer,  firow,  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  that  Alexander  was  both  a  kind  fon  and  an  able  po- 
litioan  ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  fenfible  how  dangerous  it 
would  have  been,  had  he  invefted  a  woman  of  Olympias’s  char- 
after  with  the  fupreme  authority. 

SECTION  X. 

DARIUS  LEAVES  E  CB  ATAN  A.— -H  I  S  DEATH. - ALEXANDER 

SENDS  HIS  CORPSE  TO  SYS1GAMEIS. 

Alexander*,  after  he  had  taken  Perfepolis  and  Pafagarda, 
was  refolved  to  purfue  Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  at 
Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  There  remained  ffill  with  this 
fugitive  prince  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4000  Greeks, 
who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  laft  ;  befides  thefe,  he  had  4000 
flingers,  and  upwards  of  3000  cavalry,  moft  of  them  Baftrians, 
commanded  by  Beffus,  governor  of  Baftria.  Darius  marched 
bis  forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his 
baggage  to  go  before  them  ;  then  affembling  his  principal  officers, 
he  fpoke  to  them  as  follows :  “  Dear  companions,  among  fo 
“  many  thoufand  men,  who  compofed  my  army,  you  only  have 
“  not  abandoned  me  during  the  whole  courfe  of  my  ill  fortune  ; 
“  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  conftancy 
“  will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myfelf  a  king.  Deferters  and 
“  traitors  now  govern  in  my  cities  ;  not  that  they  are  thought 
“  worthy  of  the  honour  beftowed  on  them,  but  rewards  are  given 
“  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and  to  flagger  your 
“  perfeverance.  You  ffill  cbofe  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than 
“  that  of  the  conqueror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  merited  a 
“  recompence  from  the  gods ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will 

“  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  J40 — 546.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  1,33 — 137.  Plutarch  in 

Alex.j),  689.  Q^Curt.  1.  v.  c.  S — 14.  Juftin.  1.  xi.  c.  13. 
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“  prove  beneficent  towards  you,  in  cafe  that  power  is  denied  me. 
“  With  fuch  foidiers  and  officers  I  would  brave,  without  the 
“  leaft  dread,  the  enemy,  how  formidable  foever  he  may  be, 
“  What !  would  any  one  have  me  furrender  myfelf  up  to  the  mercy 
“  of  the  conqueror,  and  expebt  from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  bafe- 
“  nefs  and  meannefs  of  fpirit,  the  government  of  fome  province 
“  which  he  may  condetcend  to  leave  me  ?  No — it  never  (hall  be 
“  in  the  power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my 
**  head  the  diadem  I  wear ;  the  fame  hour  fhall  put  a  period  to 
“  my  reign  and  life.  If  you  have  all  the  fame  courage  and  refolu- 
"  tion,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  I  allure  myfelf  that  you  fhall 
**  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  expofed  to  the  pride  and  infults 
“  of  the  Macedonians.  You  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either 
“  to  revenge  or  terminate  all  your  evils.”  Having  ended  this 
fpeech,  the  whole  body  of  foidiers  replied  with  fhouts,  that  they 
were  ready  to  follow  him  whitherfoever  he  fhould  go,  and  would 
fned  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence. 

Such  was  the  refolution  of  the  foldiery  :  but  Nabarzanes,  one 
of  the  greateft  lerds  of  Perfia,  and  general  of  the  horie,  had  con- 
fpired  with  Beffus,  general  of  the  Ba&rians,  to  commit  the  black- 
eft  of  all  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  feize  upon  the  perfnn  of  the 
king,  and  lay  him  in  chains;  which  they  might  eafily  do,  as 
each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  foidiers  under  his  command. 
Their  defign  was,  if  Alexander  fhould  purfue  them,  to  fecure 
themfelves,  by  giving  up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands;  and,  in 
cafe  they  efcaped,  to  murder  that  prince,  and  afterwards  ufurp 
his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  war.  Thefe  traitors  foon  won  over 
the  troops,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  they  were  going  to 
their  deftruftion  that  they  would  foon  be  crufhed  under  the 
ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was  juft  ready  to  fall ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  BaCtriana  was  open  to  them,  and  offered  them  immenfe 
riches.  Though  thefe  practices  were  carried  on  very  fecretly, 
they  came  however  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  believe 
them.  Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  buS 
in  vain,  to  pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  truft  the  guard  oi 
his  perfon  to  men  on  vvhofe  fidelity  he  might  depend.  Dariui 
could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  put  fo  great  an  affront  upon  the 
Perfians,  and  therefore  made  this  anfvver  :  “  That  it  would  be 
“  a  lefs  affliction  to  him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them 
“  That  he  would  fuffer  the  worft  of  evils  amidft  thole  of  his  own 
c<  nation,  rather  than  feek  for  fefurity  among  ftrangers,  hove 
“  faithful  and  affectionate  foever  he  might  believe  lliem  :  anc 
that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  cafe  the  Perfian  foidiers 
*4  thought  him  unworthy  of  life.”  It  was  not  long  before  Da 
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, n’tis  experienced  the  truth  of  this  counfel ;  for  the  traitors  feized 
,him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he  wa3 
a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  fet  out 
, towards  Baftriana. 

Alexander  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius 
,had  left  that  city  five  days  before.  He  then  commanded  Par- 
jKienio  to  lay  up  all  the  treafures  of  Perfia  in  the  caftle  of  Ecba- 
,tana,  under  a  llrong  guard  which  he  left  there.  According  to 
3Strabo  *,  thefe  treafures  amounted  to  180,000  talents,  about 
fL. 2 7,000,000  fterling;  and  according  to  -j-  Judin,  to  4000  talents 
imore,  about  L.i, Joo,ooo  fterling.  He  ordered  him  to  march 
afterwards  towards  Hyrcama,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadufians, 
.with  the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  reft  of  the  cavalry, 
[the  royal  companies  excepted.  He  fent  orders  to  Clitus,  who 
^flayed  behind  in  Sufa,  where  he  fell  fick,  that  as  foon  as  he  was 
[arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  fhould  take  the  forces  which  were  le{jt 
in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in  Parthia. 

3  Alexander,  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  purfued  Darius,  and  ar¬ 
rived  the  eleventh  day  at  J  Rhaga,  which  is  a  long  day’s  journey 
.from  the  Cafpian  Straits  ;  but  Darius  had  already  palled  through 
Ahem,  Alexander  now  defpairing  to  overtake  him,  what  dif- 
[patcli  foever  he  might  make,  itaid  there  five  days  to  reft  his  forces. 
He  then  marched  againft  the  Parthians,  and  that  day  pitched 
.his.  camp  near  the  Cafpian  Straits,  and  paffed  them  the  next. 
[News  were  foon  brought,  him,  that  Darius  had  been  feized  by 
(the  traitors  ;  that  Beffus  had  caufed  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  cha¬ 
riot,  and  had  fent  the  unhappy  monarch  before,  in  order  to  be 
(the  furer  of  his  perfon  ;  that  the  whole  army  obeyed  that  wretch, 
Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who  not  having  a  foul  bafe 
enough  to  confent  to  fo  abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak 
.to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left  the  high  road,  and  marched  to» 
wards  the  mountains. 

,  This  was  a  freftt  motive  for  him  to  haften  his  march.  The 
.Barbarians,  at  his  arrival,  were  feized  with  dread,  though  the 
imatch  would  not  have  been  equal,  had  Beffus  been  as  refolute  for 
6  fighting  as  for  putting  in  execution  the  deteftable  aft  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  bis  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in  number  and 
.ftrengtb,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready  for  the  combat ;  whereas 
Alexander’s  troops  were  quite  fatigned  with  the  length  of  their 
!  march.  But  the  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander,  a  motive 
all-powerful  in  war,  filled  them  with  fuch  prodigious  terror,  that 
'  • 

*  Strftj.  1.  xv.  p.  741.  f  Juftin.  1.  xvi’.  c.  1. 

J  T  his  is  the  city  mentioned  in  Tobit.  iii.  7. 
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they  ail  fled.  BeiTus  and  hi3  accomplices  being  come  up  with 
Darius,  they  requeued  him  to  mount  his  horfe,  and  fly  from  the 
enemy  :  But  he  replied,  that  the  gods  were  ready  to  revenge  the 
evils  he  had  buffered;  and  befeeching  Alexander  to  do  him  juflice, 
he  refufed  to  foliow  a  band  of  traitors.  At  thefe  words  they 
fell  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  all  threw  their  darts  at  him,  and  left 
him  covered  with  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated  this  horrid 
crime,  they  feparated,  in  order  to  leave  different  footfteps  of  their 
flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  follow  them  ;  or  at  leafl  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces. 
Nabarzanes  took  the  way  of  Hyrcania,  and  Beffus  that  of  Bac- 
triana,  both  being  followed  by  a  very  few  horfemen  ;  and,  as  the 
Barbarians  were  by  this  means  deftitute  of  leaders,  they  difperled 
themfelves  up  and  down,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  their  fteps. 

After  fearching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  laft 
found  in  a  folitude,  his  body  run  through  with  fpears,  lying  in  a 
chariot,  and  drawing  near  his  end.  However,  he  had  ftrength 
enough  before  he  died  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian, 
Polyflratus  by  name,  brought  him.  He  had  a  Perfian  prifoner, 
whom  he  employed  as  his  intrepreter.  Darius,  after  drinking  the 
liquor  that  had  been  given  him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
faid :  “  That  in  the  deplorable  flate  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
“  he  however  fnould  have  the  comfort  to  fpeak  to  one  who  could 
“  underftand  him,  and  that  his  laft  words  would  not  be  loft.  He 
“  therefore  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his 
“  debt,  though  he  had  never  obliged  him.  That  he  gave  him  a 
“  multitude  of  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercifed  to- 
“  wards  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whofe  lives  he 
“  had  not  only  fpared,  but  reftored  them  to  their  former  fplendor. 
“  That  he  befought  the  gods  to  give  vidtory  to  his  arms,  and  make 
“  him  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  That  lie  thought  he  need  not 
“  entreat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed  on  his 
“  perfon,  as  this  was  the  common  caufe  of  kings.” 

After  this,  taking  Polyflratus  by  the  hand,  “  Give  him,” 
faid  he,  “  thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine;  and  carry  him,  in  my 
“  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and 
“  affedtion.”  Baying  thefe  words,  he  breathed  his  laft.  Alex¬ 
ander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  and  feeing  Darius’  body,  wept 
bitterly  ;  and,  by  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  of  affedtion  that  could 
be  given  him,  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affedled  with  the  un» 
liappinefs  of  a  prince  who  deferved  a  better  fate.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and  threw  it  cn  Darius’ 
body  ;  then  caufing  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  royal  magnificence,  he  fent  it  to  Syfigambis,  in  ordef 

that 
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that  it  might  be  interred  with  the  honours  ufually  paid  to  the 
deceafed  Perfian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his  anceftors. 

*  Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  it  2th  Olympiad, 
at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  fix  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He  was 
a.  gentle  and  pacific  prince  ;  his  reign  having  been  unfullied  with 
injuttice  or  cruelty,  which  was  owing  either  to  his  natural  lenity, 
or  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  otherwife,  from 
the  perpetual  war  he  had  carried  on  againft  Alexander  all  the  time 
lie  had  fat  upon  the  throne.  In  him  the  Perfian  empire  ended, 
after  having  exilted  209  years,  computing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  under  13  kings, 
vfis.  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Smerdis  Magus,  Darius  fon  of  Hyftafpes, 
Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II.  Sogdianus,  Darius 
Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arfes,  and 
Darius  Codomanus. 


SECTION  XL 

TICES  WHICH  FIRST  CAUSED  T  H  F,  DECLENSION,  AND  AT  LAST 
THE  RUIN,  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  juftly  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  era,  but  not  as  the  foie  caufe,  of  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  Perfian  monarchy.  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the 
bifiory  of  the  kings  above  mentioned,  and  confider  with  fome  at¬ 
tention  their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing,  whe¬ 
ther  in  peace  or  war,  we  eafiiy  perceive  that  this  declenfion  was 
prepared  at  a  great  difiance,  and  carried  on  to  its  end  by  vifible 
fteps  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  firft  fight,  that  the  declenfion  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire,  and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  its  origin  and  primitive  infti- 
tution.  It  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who 
differed  very  much  in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Perfian s 
were  a  fober,  laborious,  model!  people  ;  but  the  Medes  were 
wholly  devoted  to  pride,  luxury,  foftnefs,  and  voluptuoufnefs. 
The  example  of  frugality  and  Simplicity  which  Cyrus  had  fet 
them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be  always  under  arms  to  gain  fo 
many  victories,  and  fupport  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
enemies,  prevented  thofe  vices  from  fpreading  for  fome  time : 
but  after  thofe  nations  had  fubjedled  all  things,  the  fondnef6 
which  the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleafures  and  magnificence, 
foon  leffened  the  temperance  of  the  Perfians,  and  became,  in  a 
little  time,  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  two  nations. 
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Several  other  caufes  confpired  to  this.  Babylon,  when  con¬ 
quered,  intoxicated  its  vidlors  with  her  poifoned  cup,  and  in- 
chanted  them  with  the  charms  of  pleafure.  She  furniftied  them 
with  fuch  minifters  and  inftrurr.ertts,  as  were  adapted  to  promote 
luxury,  and  to  foment  and  cherifh  delights  with  art  and  delicacy: 
and  the  wealth  of  the  richeft  provinces  in  the  world  being  at  the 
entire  difpofal  of  her  fovercigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to 
fatiate  all  their  defires. 

Even  Cyrus  bimfelf,  as  I  obferved  elfewhere,  contributed  to 
this,  without  perceiving  the  confeauence  of  it,  and  prepared 
men’s  minds  by  the  fplendid  banquet  he  gave,  after  having  ended 
his  conquells  ;  and  when  he  {hewed  himfclf  in  the  midft  of  his 
troops,  who  had  {hared  in  his  victories,  with  fuch  a  pomp  and  oi- 
tentation  as  were  melt  capable  of  dazzling  the  eye.  Ke  began  by 
infpiring  them  with  an  admiration  for  pomp  and  {how,  which  they 
had  hitherto  defpifed.  He  fuggefted  to  them,  that  magnificence 
and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowning  the  molt  glorious  exploits, 
and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them  :  and  by  thus  infpiring  his  fub- 
iects  with  a  ftrong  defire  for  things  they  faw  fo  highly  dteemed 
by  a  mofi  accompiifned  prince,  his  example  authorized  them  to 
.abandon  themfelves  to  that  guft  without  referve. 

He  alfo  fpread  this  evil,  by  obliging  his  judges,  officers,  and 
governors  of  provinces,  to  appear  in  fplendor  before  the  people, 
the  better  to  reprefent  the  roajefty  of  the  prince.  Cn  one  bde, 
thefe  magiltrates  and  commanders  eafily  miilook  thefe  ornaments 
and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the  molt  effential  parts  of 
them,  endeavouring  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  nothing  but  this 
glittering  outfide  :  and,  on  the  other  fide,  men  of  the  greateft 
wealth  in  the  provinces  propofed  them  as  fo  many  patterns  for  their 
imitation,  and  were  foon  followed  by  perfons  of  moderate  fortune, 
v;Lom  thofe  in  the  lowed  ftations  of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  caufes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  au¬ 
thorized  publicly,  foon  deftroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Per- 
fians.  They  did  not  fink,  like  the  Remans,  by  imperceptible 
decays,  which  had  been  long  forefeen,  and  often  oppofed.  Scarce 
was  Cyrus  dead,  but  there  rofe  up  as  it  were  another  nation,  and 
king?  of  a  quite  different  genius  and  character.  Men  no  longer 
aifeourfed  of  that  manly,  that  fevere  education  w'hich  was  bellowed 
on  the  Periian  youth  ;  of  thofe  public  fchools  of  iobriety,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  emulation  for  virtue,  nor  of  thofe  laborious  and  war¬ 
like  txercifes ;  of  all  thefe  there  did  not  remain  the  fmalleft 
traces  :  Their  young  men  being  brought  up  in  fplendor  and  efie- 
minacy,  which  they  now  faw  was  had  in  honour,  immediately 
began  to  defpife  the  happy  fimplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and 
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formed,  in  the  fpace  of  one  generation,  an  entire  new  fet  of  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  manners,  inclinations,  and  maxims,  were  directly  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty,  vain,  effe¬ 
minate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties  ;  and  acquired  this 
peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  moll  aban¬ 
doned  to  fplendor,  luxury,  leading,  and  even  to  drunkennefs : 
So  that  we  may  affirm,  that  the  empire  ol  the  Perfians  was, 
almoil  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to  through  length 
of  time  only,  and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  deftruftlon  in  its  own  bofom,  and  this  internal  vice  in¬ 
creased  every  reign. 

After  the  unfucceffful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  againf: 
Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes  their  fucceffors  became  infenfsblo 
to  the  ambition  of  making  conquells,  and  gave  themfelves  up  a 
prey  to  idlenefs  and  effeminacy  :  They  . grew  carelels  of  milt. ..try 
difeipline,  and  fubllituted  in  the  place  of  regular  l’oldierc,  inured 
to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confuted  multitude  of  men,  who  were  .aken 
by  force  out  of  their  refpeftive  countries.  The  reader  may  hajve- 
obferved,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  that  the  whole  kfgngjnj 
and  almoil  the  or.ly  refource  ol  the  Perfian  army,  lay  in  .tfifii 
Greeks  in  their  fervice ;  that  they  properly  depended  on  thQnr 
only,  and  always  took  great  care  to  oppoie  them  to  tire  helif 
troops  of  the  enemy  :  They  were  the  only  foldiers  in  Darius’" 
army  who  .performed  their  duty,  and  continued  faithful  to  him -.to 
the  lall ;  .and  we  have  feen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the 
foie  great  general  who  fought  againll  Alexander. 

Inltead  of  ohoofmg  for  the  command  of  .their  forces,  officers  of 
fkiil  and  experience,  they  ufed  to  appoint  periuns  of  the  greateft 
quality  of  every  nation,  who  frequently  had  no  other  merit  than 
their  exalted  birth,  their  riches  and  credit ;  and  who  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  nothing  but  the  fumpt.uoufhefs  of  their  fealls  and 
entertainments,  by  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages,  and  by 
the  crowd  with  which  they  .were  ever  furrounded,  of  guards,  do- 
metlics,  eunuchs,  and  women.  Such  an  affcmblage,  formed  merely 
for  vain  (how  and  oflentation,  rather  than  for  warlike  expeditions-. 
Incumbered  an  army,  already  but  too  numerous,  with  ufelefs  fol¬ 
diers,  made  it  flow  in  marches  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy 
baggage.  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  fubfifting  long  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  completing  great  enterprifes  in  fight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Perlian  monarths  (hutting  themfelves  up  in  th.eir  palaces, 
in  order  to  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafures,  and  appearing  feldom 
abroad,  placed  their  whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  ail  their 
authority,  in  eunuchs,  to  women,  to  (laves,  and  to  flattering  cour¬ 
tiers,  whofe  foie  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  to  baniffi  true 
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merit,  which  was  offenfive  to  them  ;  to  give  the  rewards  ap¬ 
pointed  for  fervices  to  their  own  creatures  ;  and  to  intruk  the 
greateft  employments  of  the  kate  to  perfons  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terfiled  and  ambitious  views,  rather  than  to  fuch  whofe  abilities 
rendered  them  capable  of  ferving  their  country. 

Another  charafter  of  thefe  princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent 
in  that  high  fphere,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  They  were  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  have  their 
ears  footned  with  falfe  praifes,  and  the  molt  extravagant  compli¬ 
ments,  and  to  have  a  blind  fubmiffion  paid  to  their  will.  They 
were  educated  in  fo  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  as  per- 
fuaded  them  that  the  reft  of  men  were  formed  merely  to  ferve 
them,  and  adminifter  to  their  pleafures.  They  were  not  taught 
their  dsties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wife  and  good  government  ;•  the 
principles  by  which  men  judge  of  folid  merit,  and  are  capable  of 
.chpofing  perfons  able  to  govern  under  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  they  were  raifed  to  fovereign  power  merely  to  protedl 
their  fubjeffis  and  make  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  fen- 
fihle  of  the  exquifite  pleafure  that  monarch  feels,  who  is  the  de¬ 
light-  of  his  fufcjefts,  and  the  public  fource  of  the  felicity  of  fo  vak 
an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been,  who  was  fo  dear  to  his 
.people,  that  every  individual  family  confidered  him  as  their  father, 
and  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this, 
a  monarch’s  grandeur  was  declared  to  confut  in  making  bimfelf 
feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his  paflions  with  im¬ 
punity. 

So  ill-judged  an  education  muk  necefiarily  form  either  weak 
or  vicious  princes.  They  were  not  able  to  fuftain  the  weight  of 
fo  mighty  an  empire,  nor  to  grafp  the  feveral  parts  of  fo  extenfive 
and  painful  an  adminikration.  Idlenefs,  and  a  love  for  pleafure, 
made  them  carelefs,  and  adverfe  to  bufinefs  of  every  kind  ;  and 
they  facrificed  matters  of  the  highell  importance  to  their  vain 
amufements.  Some  of  them  were  born  with  fuch  happy  difpo- 
fitions,  that  they  would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they 
not  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and 
abandoned  themfeives  to  the  allurements  of  a  too  defpotic  power, 
and  ar.  over-great  profperity.  By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  likening,  in  their  councils,  to  any  exprefiion  delivered 
with  freedom,  or  of  fuffering  the  leak  oppofition  to  their  wills. 

It  was  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their  fubje&s, 
£nce  their  whole  kudy  was  to  aggrandize  themfeives,  and  to  fa- 
crifice  all  cenfiderations  to  that  alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes, 
v.  as  abandoned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  governors  of 
his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domdlics,  and  fubje&s ;  and  did 
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not  find  any  where  a  fincere  affeftion,  nor  a  real  attachment  to 
his  perfon  and  filtered.  The  dazzling  fplendor  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy  concealed  a  real  weaknefs ;  and  tlus  unwieldy  power, 
heightened  by  fo  much  pomp  and  pride,  was  abhorred  by  the 
people  ;  fo  that  this  coloffus,  at  the  very  firft  blow,  fell  to  the 
ground. 

SECTION  XII. 

LACEDJEMONIA  REVOLTS  FROM  THE  MACEDONIANS. - ANTI¬ 
PATER  DEFEATS  AGIS. - ALEXANDER  MARCHES 

AGAINST  EESSUS. 

Whilst  things  palled  in  Alia  as  we  have  feen*,  fome  tumults- 
broke  out  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  had  fent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  thereby- 
drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  fide,  the  Lacedtemonians 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian- 
yoke,  and  engaged  almoft  all  Peloponnefus  in  their  deiig^i. 
Upon  this  news,  Antipater,  after  having  fettled  to  the  belt  of  his? 
power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
into  Greece,  whence  he  immediately  difpatched  couriers,  in  order 
to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  thefe  feveral  t ran faftions.  As 
foon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  lie  refolved  to 
venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  confided  of  no  more 
than  20,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Agis 
their  king  ;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number. 
Agis,  in  order  to  make  the  fuperiority  of  numbers  of  no  effect, 
had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  fpot  of  ground.  The  battle  began 
with  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring  to  fignalize  themfelves- 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  honour  of  their  refpedHve 
countries  ;  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their  pviftiue- 
glcry,  and  the  other  animated  by  their  prefent  greatnefs,  fought 
with  equal  courage  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  for  liberty,  and  the 
Macedonians- for  empire.  So  long  as  the  armies  continued  on 
the  fpot  where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage  ;  bat 
Antipater,  by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains  ; 
after  which,  extending  his  whole  army,  lie  gained  a  fuperiority, 
and  made  a  proper  ufe  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  diilingufthed 
by  his  fuit  of  armour,  his  noble  mien,  and  ft  ill  more  fo  by  his 
valour.  The  battle  was  hotteft  round  his  perfon,  and  hehin.fi-if 
performed  the  moft  aftonifhing  a£ls  of  bravery.  At  la  ft,  after 
having  been  wounded  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body,  bis  foldiers 
laying  him  upon  his  fhield,  carried  him  off.  However  this  a. a 
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riot  damp  their  courage,  ior  having  feized  an  advantageous  poll; 
where  they  kept  clofe  in  their  ranks,  they  refilled  with  great 
vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  withdood  them 
a  long  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  give  ground,  being 
fcarce  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  fvveat  ; 
they  afterwards  retired  very  fall,  and  at  lad  ran  quite  away.  The 
king,  feeing  himfelf  cloiely  purfucd,  dill  made  fo.me  efforts,  not- 
withftanding  the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  or¬ 
der  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  lad, 
oppreiTed  by  numbers,  he  died  fword  in  hand. 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  3000  Lacedaemonians  led 
their  lives,  and  loco  Macedonians  at  moll ;  but  very  few  of  the 
latter  returned  home  un  wounded.  This  vidlory  not  only  ruined 
the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  alfo  the  hopes  of  thofe 
who  only  waited  the  ilTue  of  this  war,  to  declare  themfelves. 
Antipater  immediately  fent  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  to  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  the  account  of 
3t  in  the  mod  modcd  and  circumfpedl  terms  ;  in  fuch  as  were 
bed  adapted  to  diminifh  the  ludre  of  a  victory  which  might  ex- 
pofe  him  to  envy.  He  was  fenlible,  that  Alexander’s  jealouly, 
with  regard  to  honour,  was  fo  very  great,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  glory  which  another  perfon  obtained,  as  a  diminution  of  his 
own  :  and,  *  indeed,  he  could  not  forbear,  when  this  news  was 
brought  him,  to  let  drop  feme  words  which  difeovered  his  jea- 
loufy.  Antipater  did  not  dare  to  difpofe  of  any  thing  by  his 
own  private  authority,  and  only  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave 
to  fend  an  embaffy  to  the  king,  in  order  that  they  themfelves 
might  tell  him  the  ill  fuccefs  they  had  met'  with.  Alexander 
pardoned  them,  fome  of  thofe  who  had  occafioned  the  revolt  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  thefe  he  pnnilhed. 

f  Darius’s  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  purfuing 
BelTus,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Baftriana,  where  he  had  afium- 
ed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But  finding; 
at  lad  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  come  up  with  him, 
he  returned  into  Parthia  ;  and  reding  his  troops  fome  days  in 
Hecatompylos,  commanded  provifions  of  all  forts  to  be  brought 
thither. 

During  his  day  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
army,  that  the  king,  content  with  the  conqueds  he  had  atchieved, 
was  preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia.  That  very  indant  the 

*  Alexander  holies  vinci  voluerat ;  Antipatrum  vicifie,  ne  tacitus  qui- 
dem  indignabatur,  fuae  demptum  glorise  exiftirnans  quicquid  ceElTet  aliens. 
<L.Curt. 
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foldiers,  as  if  a  fignal  had  been  made  for  their  fettmg  out,  ran 
like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  baggage, 
load  the  waggons  with  the  utmoil  difpatch,  and  fill  the  whole 
camp  with  noife  and  tumult.  Alexander  was  foon  informed  of 
this,  when,  terrified  at  the  diforder,  he  fummoned  the  officers  to 
his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  complained,  that  fn 
the  midft  of  fo  glorious  a  career,  he  was  (lopped  on  a  fudden, 
and  forced  to  return  back  into  his  own  country,  rather  like  one 
who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.  The  officers 
comforted  him,  by  reprefenting,  that  this  hidden  motion  was  a 
mere  fally,  and  a  tranfient  gull  of  paffion,  which  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  ill  confequences  ;  and  allured  him,  that  the 
foldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  provided  lie  would  addrefs 
himfelf  to  them  in  tender  expreffions.  He  promifed  to  do  it. 
The  circumftance  which  had  given  occafion  to  this  fnlfe  report, . 
was,  his  having  dilbanded  fome  Grecian  foldiers,  after  rewarding 
them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner;  fo  that  the  Macedonians  ima¬ 
gined  they  alfo  were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  fummoned  the  army,  made  the  following 
fpeech  :  “  I  am  not  furprifed,  O  foldiers,  if,  after  the  mighty 
“  things  we  have  hitherto  performed,  you  ffiould  be  fat iated  with 
“  glory,  and  have  no  other  views  but  eafe  and  repofe.  I  will 
“  not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations  we  have  conquered. 
“  We  have  fubdued  more  provinces  than  others  have  cities. 
“  Could  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  our  conquells  were  well  fecured', 
“  over  nations  who  were  fo  foon  overcome,  I  would  think  as  you 
“  do  (for  I  will  not  diiTcmble  my  thoughts),  and  would  make  all 
“  the  hafle  imaginable  to  revifit  my  houfehold  gods,  my  mother, 
“  my  fillers,  and  my  lubjefts,  and  enjoy  in  the  midll  of  my  eoun- 
“  try  the  glory  I  nave  acquired  in  conceit  with  you.  But  this 
“  glory  will  all  vanilh  very  foon,  it  we  do  not  put  the  lalt  hand 
“  to  the  work.  Do  you  imagine,  that  fo  many  nations,  accuf- 
“  toraed  to  other  fovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  fimili- 
“  tude  to  us  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were 
“  entirely  fubdued  the  moment  they  were  conquered  ;  and  that 
“  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  in  cafe  we  return  back  with  fo 
“  much  precipitation  ?  What  will  become  of  the  reft  who  ft  ill  re- 
“  main  unconquered  ?  How  !  fhall  we  leave  our  victory  imper- 
“  feet,  merely  for  want  of  courage  ?  But  that  which  touches  me 
“  much  more  ;  fnall  we  fuffer  the  deteftable  crime  of  Bellas  to 
(i  go  unpunifhed  ?  Can  you  bear  to  fee  the  feeptre  of  Darius  rn 
“  the  fanguinary  hands  of  that  monfter,  who,  after  having  loaded 
“  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  laft  affaffinated  his  fovereign, 
**  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  faving  him  ?  As  for  my. 

“  feif. 
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“  felf,  I  fhall  not  be  eafy  till  I  fee  that  infamous  wretch  hanging 
“  on  a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
“  the  juft  punifhment  due  to  his  execrable  crime.  I  do  not  know 
“  whether  I  am  mhlaken  ;  but  methinks  I  read  his  fentence  oi 
“  death  ;n  your  countenance  ;  and  that  the  anger  which  fparkles 
“  in  your  eyes,  declares  you  will  foon  imbrue  your  hands  in  that 
“  traitor’s  blood.” 

The  loldicrs  would  not  fuffer  Alexander  to  proceed  y  but  clapp¬ 
ing  their  hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  wherever  he  would  lead  them.  All  the  Speeches  of  this  prince 
generally  produced  this  effect.  In  how  defponding  a  condition 
foever  they  might  be,  one  fingle  word  from  him  revived  their 
courage  in  an  inftant,  and  infpired  them  with  that  martial  alacrity 
and  ardour,  which  appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  favourable  difpofition  of  his  whole  army', 
crofted  Parthia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  fubdued  the 
Mardi,  the  Arii,  the  Drangas,  the  Archofi,  and  fe  venal  other 
.nations,  into  which  his  army  marched,  with  greater  fpeed  than 
people  generally  travel.  He  frequently  would  purfue  an  enemy 
.for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  almoft  without  fuffering  his 
troops  to  take  any'  reft.  By  this  prodigious  rapidity,  he  came 
unawares  upon  nations  who  thought  him  at  a  great  diftance, 
and  fubdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themfelves  in  a 
pofture  of  defence.  Under  this  image  Daniel  the  prophet 
fhadowed  Alexander  many  ages  before  his  birth,  by  reorder¬ 
ing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a  goat,  who  ruflied  forward 
with  fo  much  fwiftnefs,  that  his  feet  feemed  not  to  touch  the 
ground. 

*  Nabarzanes,  one  of  Beftus’s  accomplices,  who  had  written 
before  to  Alexander,  came  and  furrendered  himfelf,  upon  pro- 
mife  of  a  pardon,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracar- 
ta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania  ;  and,  among  other  prefents,  brought 
him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  as  great  an  af- 
cendant  over  Alexander,  as  before  over  Darius. 

At  the  fame  time  arrived  Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
A  violent  defire  of  feeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princefs 
to  leave  her  dominions,  and  travel  through  a  great  number  of 
countries  to  gratify  her  curiolity.  Being  come  pretty  near  his 
camp,  {he  fent  word  chat  a  queen  was  come  to  vifit  him  ;  and 
that  lhe  Bad  a  prodigious  inclination  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
and  accordingly  was  arrived  within  a  little  diftance  from  that 


a  Q^Curt.  1,  vi.  c.  5. 
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place.  Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favourable  anfwer,  (he 
commanded  her  train  to  flop,  and  herfelf  came  forward  with  300 
women  ;  and  the  moment  (he  perceived  the  king,  (he  leaped  from 
her  horfe,  having  two  lances  in  her  right  hand.  The  drefs  the 
Amazons  ufed  to  wear,  did  not  quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their 
bofom  being  uncovered  on  the  left  fide,  every  other  part  of  their 
body  was  hid  ;  their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot,  and  fo 
defcended  no  farther  than  their  knee.  They  preferred  their  right 
bread  to  fuckle  their  female  offspring,  but  ufed  to  burn  their  left, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  throw 
the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  *  Amazons. 

Thaleftris  f  looked  upon  the  king  without  difcovering  the 
lead  fign  of  admiration,  and  furveying  him  attentively,  did  not 
think  his  ftature  anfwerable  to  his  fame  ;  for  the  barbarians  are 
very  much  (truck  with  a  mnjeftic  air,  and  think  thofe  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  mighty  atchievements,  on  whom  nature  has  bellowed  bodily 
advantages.  She  did  not  fcruple  to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  mo¬ 
tive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  pofterity  by  him  ;  adding,  that 
fine  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon 
this  requell,  was  obliged  to  make  fome  flay  in  this  place  ;  after 
which  Thaleftris  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  king  into  the 
province  inhabited  by  the  Partbians.  This  (lory,  and  whatever 
is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  fome  very  judicictts 
authors  as  entirely  fabulous. 

£  Alexander  devoted  himfelf  afterwards  wholly  to  bis  paffions, 
changing  into  pride  and  debauch, the  moderation  and  continence 
for  which  he  bad  hitherto  been  fo  greatly  admired  ;  virtues  fo 
very  neceffary  in  an  exalted  llation  of  life,  and  in  the  midft  of  a 
feries  of  profperities.  He  was  now  no  longer  the  fame  man. 
Though  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to  the  dangers  and  toils  of 
war,  he  was  far  otherwife  with  refpett  to  the  charms  of  eafe. 
The  inftant  he  enjoyed  a  little  repofe,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
fenfnality  ;  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  the  Perfians  could  not  con¬ 
quer,  (ell  a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  feen 
but  games,  parties  of  pleafure,  women,  and  exceffive  feafting,  in 
which  he  ufed  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.  Not  fatisfied  with 
the  buffoons,  and  the  performers  on  inftrumental  rr.ufic,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive  wo- 

*  This  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying,  without  breads. 

1  Iriterrito  vultu  regem  Thaleftris  intuebatur,  habitum  ejus  haudquaquam  . 
rerum  famae  parem  oculis  periuftrans.  Quippe  omnibus  barbaris  in  cor- 
porum  jnajeftate  veneratio  eft  ;  magnorumque  operum  non  alios  capaces  pu- 
tant,  quam  quos  eximia  fpecie  donare  natura  dignata  eft.  Q_  Curt.  i.  vi.  c.  5. 

1  Q^Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
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men,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  to  Gng  fongs  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  He  happened,  among  thefe  women, 
to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  reft, 
and  who,  by  a  modeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  noble  confufion, 
difcovered  a  greater  reluctance  than  the  others,  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic.  She  was  a  perfedt  beauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened 
by  her  bafhfulnefs,  whilfL  fire  threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  foon  imagin¬ 
ed  by  her  air  and  mien  that  (he  was  not  of  vulgar  birth  ;  and  in¬ 
quiring  himfelf  into  it,  the  lady  anfwered,  that  {he  was  grand¬ 
daughter  to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before  had  fwayed  the  Perfiar 
fceptre,  and  daughter  of  his  fon  ;  that  fhe  had  married  Hydafpes. 
who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  great  army.  Alexi 
ander  being  touched  with  compaffioa,  when  he  heard  the  unhappy 
fate  of  a  princefs  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  fad  condition  tc 
which  flie  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  returnee 
all  her  poffeffions  ;  and  caufed  her  hufband  to  be  fought  for,  it 
ordet  that  fhe  might  be  reftored  to  him. 

Tins  prince  was  naturally  of  fo  tender  and  humane  a  difpofition; 
as  made  him  fenfible  of  the  afflitlion  of  perfons  in  the  lowed;  con¬ 
dition.  *A  poor  Macedonian  was  one  day  leading  before  h;rr 
a  mule,  laden  with  gold  for  tire  king’s  uie  ;  the  bead  being  fc 
tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  fuftain  the  load,  the 
mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but  with  great  difficulty,  < 
confiderable  way.  Alexander,  feeing  him  juft  finking  under  hit 
burden,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  eaft 
himfelf,  cried  out,  “  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet  ;  try  and  carry 
“  it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own. 

-(-Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  when  he  purfued  Damis,  me' 
fome  Macedonians  who  were  carrying  water  in  goat-lkins  upoii 
mules.  Thefe  Macedonians  perceiving  their  prince  was  aimed 
parched  with  third,  occafioned  by  the  raging  heat  (the  fun  beinj 
then  at  the  meridian),  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water 
and  were  running  to  prefent  him  with  it.  Alexander  afking  to 
whom  they  were  carrying  all  that  water,  they  replied,  “  We  wertj 
“  going  to  carry  it  to  our  children  ;  but  do  not  let  your  majefty 
il  be  uneafy,  for  if  your  life  is  but  faved,  we  {hall  get  children 
u  enough,  in  cafe  we  fnouldlofe  thefe.”  At  theie  words  Alex 
ander  takes  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he  faw  al 
his  horfemen  hanging  down  their  heads.,  and  with  eyes  fixe< 
earnedly  on  the  liquor  he  held,  fwailow  it,  as  it  were,  with  tlici ( 


*  Plut.  in  Ales.  p.  687. 
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lances ;  upon  which  he  returned  it,  with  thanks,  to  thofe  who 
ad  offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  fo  much  as  a  fingle  drop, 
lit  cried,  “  There  is  not  enough  for  my  whole  company ;  and 
fhould  I  drink  alone,  it  would  make  the  reft  be  thirftier,  and 
they  would  quite  die  away.”  The  officers  who  were  on  horfe- 
ack  round  him,  ftruek  in  the  molt  fenfible  manner  with  his  won. 
ertul  temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated  him,  with  fhouts, 
r  carry  them  wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  not  fpare  them  in  any 
lanner  ;  that  now  they  were  not  in  the  leaft  tired,  nor  felt  the 
alt  thirlt ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  fhould  be  commanded  by  fuch 
king,  they  could  not  think  themielves  mortal  men. 

Such  fentiments  as  thefe,  which  arife  from  a  generous  and  ten- 
er  difpofiiion,  reflect  a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  the 
reateft  viddories  and  conquefts.  Had  Alexander  always  cherifhed 
hem,  he  would  juflly  have  merited  the  title  of  Great  ;  but  a  too 
lorious  and  uninterrupted  feries  of  profperity,  which  is  too  heavy 
ar  mortals  to  fuftain,  infenfibly  effaced  them  from  his  mind,  and 
tade  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man  ;  for  now,  contemning  the 
uftoms  of  his  own  country,  as  no  longer  worthy  the  fovereign  of 
lie  univerfe,  he  laid  afide  the  drefs,  the  manners,  and  way  of 
ie  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  looking  upon  them  as  too  plain 
ud  fimple,  and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He  even  went  fo 
ar  as  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  Perlian  kings,  in  that  very  cir- 
umflance  in  which  they  feemed  to  equal  thtinfelves  to  the  gods  :• 
mean,  by  requiring  thofe  who  had  conquered  nations  to  fall 
iroflrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage  which  be- 
ame  only  Haves.  He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  feraglio,  filling 
t  with  360  concubines,  the  fame  number  as  Darius  kept,  and 
vith  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  moft  infamous.  Not 
atisfied  with  wearing  a  Perfian  robe  himfeif,  he  alfo  obliged  his 
generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on 
he  fame  drefs,  which  gave  them  the  greateft  mortification,  not 
me  of  them  however  daring  to  fpeak  againft  this  innovation,  or 
:ontradift  the  prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  foldiers  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having 
:he  leaft  idea  of  fenfuality,  inveighed  publicly  againit  this  pio- 
ligious  luxury,  and  the  numerous  vices  which  the  army  had 
earned  in  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.  The  foldiers  would  frequently 
sxprefs  themfelves  in  the  following  terms :  “  That  they  had  loft 
more  by  vidtory  than  they  had  gained  :  That  as  the  Macedo- 
“  nians  had  thus  affirmed  the  manners  and  cuitoms  of  foreigners, 
“  they  might  properly  be  faid  to  be  conquered.  That  therefore 
“  the  only  benefit  they  fhould  reap  from  ibeir  long  abferice, 
“  would  be,  to  return  back  to  their  own  country  in  the  habit  of 
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“  Barbarians;  that  Alexander  was  afhamed  of,  and  defpifed  them  ; 
“  that  he  chofe  to  refemble  the  vanquifhed  rather  than  the  vld- 
“  torious  ;  and  that  he,  who  before  had  been  king  or  Macedonia, 
“  was  now  become  one  of  Darius’s  lieutenants. J> 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difcontent  which  reigned 
both  in  his  court  and  army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  eilecm 
and  friendfhip  of  both  by  his  beneficence  ;  but  *  flavery,  though 
purchafed  at  ever  fo  high  a  rate,  muft  neceffarily  be  odious  to  free¬ 
born  men.  He  therefore  thought,  that  the  fafeft  remedy  would 
be  to  employ  them,  and  for  that  purpofe  led  them  againft 
Beffus.  But  as  the  army  was  encumbered  with  booty  and  an 
ufelefs  train  of  baggage,  that  it  could  fcarce  move,  he  firft  caufed 
all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  fquare,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  his  army,  fuch  things  excepted  as  were  abfolutely 
nec chary  ;  then  ordered  the  vvliole  to  be  carried  from  thence  in 
carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every  one  was  in  great  pain  to  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ;  but  after  he  had  fent  away  the  horfes,  he 
himlelf  fet  fire  to  his  own  things,  and  commanded  every  one  to 
follow  his  example.  Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up  the 
fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich  fpoils  they  had 
purchafed  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the  midft  of 
the  flames.  Such  a  facrifice  muft  certainly  have  been  made  with 
the  ir  1  r. oft  reludlanee  ;  but  the  example  the  king  fet  them  filenced 
all  i  heir  complaints,  and  they  feemed  lefs  affedled  at  the  lofs  of 
their  baggage,  than  at  their  negledt  of  military  difeipline.  A 
ftovt  fpeech  the  king  made,  foothed  all  their  uneafinefs  ;  and, 
beii'g  now  more  able  to  exert  themfelves  hereafter,  they  fet  out 
wn  joy,  and  marched  towards  Badtriana.  In  this  march  they 
mo  with  difficulties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any  one  but 
Alexander;  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  foul,  or  check  his  pro- 
grefa  ;  for  he  put  the  ltrongeft  confidence  in  his  good  fortune, 
which  indeed  never  forfook  that  hero,  but  extricated  him  from  a 
thoufand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  naturally  fuppofed  both 
himfclf  and  his  army  muft  have  perifhed. 

■j- Being  arrived  among  the  Drangae,  a  danger  to  which  he  had 
not  been  accuftomed  gave  him  very  great  uneafinefs ;  and  this 
was,  the  report  of  a  confpiracy  that  was  formed  againft  his  perfon. 
One  Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  great  figure  at  court,  was  the  con¬ 
triver  of  this  treafon  ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was,  fome  private  dif- 
guft  which  he  had  received.  He  had  communicated  his  execrable 


*  Sed,  utopinor,  liberis  pretlum  fervitutis  ingratum  eft.  Curt. 

+  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  550,  5.si  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  7,  11.  et  1.  vii.  c.  i.  2- 

Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  141,  142.  PJut.  in  Alex.  p.  692,  693. 
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to  a  young  man,  Nicomachus  by  name,  who  revealed  it  to  Ce¬ 
balinus,  bis  brother.  The  latter  immediately  whifpered  it  to 
Philotas,  earneftly  entreating  him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it, 
becaufe  every  moment  was  of  the  utmoft  confequenee,  and  that 
the  confpirators  were  to  execute  their  horrid  deed  in  three  days. 
Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited  immediately  upon 
the  king,  and  difcourfed  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjeits,  but  without 
taking  the  leaft  notice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening  Cebalinus 
meeting  him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  afking  whether  he  had 
done  as  requefted,  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majefty,  and  went  away.  The 
next  day  this  young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the 
palace,  and  conjured  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the 
day  before.  Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  fure  not  to  forget 
it ;  and  however  did  not  perform  his  promife.  This  made  Ce¬ 
balinus  fufpedl  him  ;  and  fearing,  that  in  cafe  the  confpiracy 
fhould  be  difcovered  by  any  other  perfon,  his  filence  would  be 
interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  perfon  to  difclofe 
it  to  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole  from  Ce¬ 
balinus  himfelf,  and  being  told  how  many  times  he  had  conjured 
Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  firft  commanded  Dymnusto  be 
brought  before  him.  The  latter  guefiing  upon  what  account  he 
was  fent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himfelf  through  with  his  fword  ; 
but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  from  completing  the 
deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  allied  him,  why  he 
thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than  he  w>as  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  ?  But  he  was  quite  fpeechlefs  ;  fo  that,  after  fetching 
a  deep  Ugh,  he  turned  his  head  afide,  and  breathed  his  laft. 

The  king  afterwards  fent  for  Philotas,  and  fpeaking  to  him 
(having  firft  commanded  every  body  to  withdraw),  he  allied  whe¬ 
ther  Cebalinus  had  really  urged  him  feveral  times  to  tell  him  of  a 
plot  which  was  carrying  on  againft  him.  Philotas,  without  d»f- 
covering  the  leaft  confufion  in  his  countenance,  confefted  inge¬ 
nuously  that  he  had  ;  but  made  his  apology',  by  faying,  that  the 
perfon  who  had  whifpered  this,  did  not  appear  to  him  worthy  of 
the  leaft  credit.  Pie  confefted,  however,  that  Dymnus’s  death 
plainly  fhow'ed  he  had  ailed  very  imprudently,  in  concealing  fo 
long  a  defign  of  fo  black  a  nature.  Upon  which,  acknowledging 
his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king’s  feet ;  which  he  embraced,  and  be- 
fought  him  to  confider  his  paft  life,  rather  than  the  fault  he  had 
now'  committed,  W'hich  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  defign, 
but  from  the  fear  he  was  under  of  alarming,  very  unfeafonably, 
the  king,  fhould  he  communicate  a  defign,  which  he  really  fup- 
pofed  was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  fay,  whe- 
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liter  Alexander  believed  what  Philotas  faid,  or  only  diffembled  his 
anger.  But  however  this  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  told  him,  that  he  was  perfuaded  he  had  del- 
pifed,  rather  than  concealed  the  affair. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  of  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  and  indeed  it  was  hardly  poffible  it  fhould  be  otherwife, 
becaufe  none  of  them  was  more  familiar  with  the  king,  or  more 
efteemed  by  him.  Inftead  of  foftening  and  moderating  the  luftre 
of  the  diftinguiflied  favour  he  enjoyed  by  an  air  of  fweetnefsand 
humanity,  he  feemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  nothing 
fo  much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  by  affe&ing  a  filly  pride, 
which  generally  difplayed  itielf  in  his  drefs,  his  retinue,  his  equi¬ 
page,  and  his  table  ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  by  the  haughty  airs  he 
affumed,  which  made  him  univerfally  hated.  Parmenio,  his  father, 
difguftcd  at  his  lofty  behaviour,  faid  one  day  to  him*,  “  My  fon, 
make  thyfelf  lefs."  The  ftrongeft  fenfe  is  couched  under  th.efe 
words ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  ufed  often 
to  give  Philotas  advice  to  this  effedl  ;  but  too  exalted  a  profpe- 
rity  is  apt  to  make  men  both  deaf  and  blind  ;  and  they  cannot 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  favour,  which  is  eflablifhed  on  fo  feern- 
ingly  folid  a  foundation,  can  ever  change  ;  the  contrary  of  which 
Philotas  found  to  his  forrow. 

f  His  former  conduft,  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  given 
the  latterjuft  resfon  to  complain  of  him  ;  for  he  tafed  to  take  the 
liberty  to  fpeak  difrefpedifully  of  the  king,  and  applaud  himfelf 
jn  the  moll  haughty  terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a 
woman,  Aijtigona  by  name,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  heart,  in  a  very  infolent  manner,  his  father's  fervices  and 
his  own  :  “  "What  would  Philip,”  faid  he,  “  have  been,  had  it 
not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  And  what  would  Alexander  be,  were 
“  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  What  would  become  of  his  pietended  divi- 
f<  nity,  and  his  father  Ammon,  {hould  we  undertake  to  expofe 
this  rtdiion  ?”  All  thefe  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander, 
and  Antigor.a  herfelf  made  oath,  that  fuch  words  had  been 
fpoken.  The  king  had  nevertbeiefs  taken  no  notice  of  all  this, 
r.or  fo  much  as  once  let  drop  the  leart  word  which  flrowed  hts 
refentment  upon  that  occafion,  even  when  he  was  moft  intoxicated 
with  honor;  he  had  not  fo  much  as  hinted  it  to  Ins  friends,  nor 
even  to  Hephasflion,  from  whom  he  fcarce  concealed  any  thing. 
But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accufcd  of,  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  difguit  he  had  formerly  entertained. 

*  !r«r,  /uo!  yivx. 

f  Plut.  de  fortun.  Ales.  c.  a.  p.  339. 
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Immediately  after  the  converfation  lie  had  with  Philotas,  he  held 
a  council  compofed  of  his  chiei  confidents.  Craterus,  for  whom 
Alexander  had  a  great  efteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more 
upon  that  very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  occa- 
fion  for  fupplanting  his  rival.  Concealing  therefore  his  hatred, 
under  a  fpecious  pretence  of  zeal,  he  fuggeiled  to  the  king,  “  TL-: 
“  apprehenfions  he  might  juitly  be  under,  both  from  Philotas 
“  himfelf,  becaufe  mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  in  a  heart, 
“  which  could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  fo  deteftable  a 
“  crime,  and  from  Parmenio,  his  father,  who,  faid  he,  will  never 
“  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  owing  his  fon’s  life  to  the 
“  king’s  clemency.  Some  beneficial  adls  are  fo  great,  that  they 
“  become  a  burden  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are  conterred,  for 
“  which  reafon  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  erafe  them  from  their 
“  memory.  And  further,  who  can  allure  us,  that  both  father 
“  and  fon  are  not  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  i  When  a  prince V. 
“  life  is  in  danger,  every  thing  is  of  importance  ;  and  all  thing.;, 
“  even  to  the  flighted  fufpicions,  are  fo  many  proofs.  Can  we 
“  conceive  it  poffible,  that  a  favourite,  on  whom  Iris  fovereign  ha  ; 
w  bellowed  the  moft  Alining  marks  of  his  beneficence,  fhould  Lc 
“  calm  and  undiflurbed,  upon  his  being  told  an  affair  of  fucii 
“  mighty  importance  ’  But  we  are  told,  that  this  defign  was- 
“  communicated  by  young,  people,  who  deferved  very  little  credit. 
“  Wherefore  then  did  he  keep  them  in  fuipence  two  days,  as  if 
“  lie  really  believed  what  they  told  him,  and  Hill  promifed  them 
“  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole  affair  to  the  king  ?  Who  does 
“  not  fee,  that  he  did  this  merely  to  prevent  their  having  accefs 
“  by  another  way  to  his  majefty  ?  Sir,”  continued  he,  “  it  is  ne- 
“  ceffary,  for  your  own  fake  and  that  of  the  ffate,  for  us  to  put 
“  Piulotas  to  the  torture  ;  in  order  to  force  from  his  own  mouth. 
“  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  feveral  perfons  who  are  his  ac- 
“  complices  in  it.”  This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members 
ot  the  council,  the  king  came  into  it.  He  then  difmiffed  the  af- 
fembly,  having  iir ft  enjoined  them  fecrecy  ;  and  the  better  t  v 
conceal  his  relolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army’s  marching  the 
next  day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  fupper  with  him. 

In  tiie  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of  guards  having 
been  polled  in  the  feveral  places  neceffary,  fome  entered  the  tent 
oi  Philotas,  who  was  then  in  a  deep  fleep  ;  when  flat  ting  from 
his  (lumbers,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  las  hands,  he 
cried,  “  Alas  !  my  fovereign,  the  inveteracy  of  my  enemies  has 
“  got  the  better  of  your  goodnefs.”  After  this,  they  covered. 
h;s  tree,  and  brought  iurn  to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  finglc 
vytfid.  he  next  morning,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  aiv 
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order  publifhed  for  that  purpofe,  came  thither  under  arms,  being 
about  6oco.  It  was  a  very  ancient  cuilom  for  the  army,  in 
v/ar-time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  crimes  ;  and,  in  times  of 
peace,  for  the  people  to  do  fo  ;  fo  that  the  prince  had  no  power 
on  thefe  occafions,  unlefs  a  fanftion  were  given  to  it  by  the  con- 
fent  of  one  of  thefe  bodies  ;  and  the  king  was  forced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  perfuafion  *,  before  he  employed  his  authority. 

Firil,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out ;  very  few  then 
prefent  knowing  either  what  he  had  done,  or  how  lie  came  by 
his  death.  Afterwards  the  king  came  into  the  affembly  ;  an  air 
of  forrow  appearing  in  his  countenance,  as  well  as  in  his  whole 
court,  every  one  waiting  with  impatience  the  iiTue  of  this  gloomy 
feeue.  Alexander  continued  a  long  time  with  his  eyes  call  on 
the  ground  ;  but  at  laft,  having  recovered  his  fpirits,  he  made 
the  following  fpeech  :  “  I  narrowly  efcapcd,  O  foldiers,  being 
41  torn  from  you,  by  the  treachery  ol  a  fmall  number  of  wretches; 
“  but  by  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now  again 
“  appear  before  you  alive  :  and  I  proteft  to  you,  that  nothing 
“  encourages  me  more  to  proceed  againft  the  traitors,  than  the 
“  fight  of  this  affembly,  whofe  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than 
“  my  own  ;  for  I  defire  to  live  for  your  fakes  only  ;  and  the 
4<  greateft  happinefs  I  fhould  find  in  living  (not  to  fay  the  only 
“  one)  would  be  the  pleafure  I  ihall  receive,  in  having  it  once  in 
“  my  power  to  reward  the  fervices  of  fo  many  braile  men,  to 
“  whom  I  owe  all  things. ”  Here  be  was  interrupted  by  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  foldiers,  who  all  burft  into  tears.  “  Alas! 
“  how  will  you  behave,  when  I  lhall  name  the  perfons  who  form- 

ed  fo  execrable  an  attempt  ?  I  myfelf  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
“  out  fhuddering.  They,  on  whom  I  have  been  moll  lavifh  cf 
“  my  kindneffes  ;  on  whom  I  had  bellowed  the  greatef!  marks 
“  of  frier, dlh ip  ;  in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and 
“  in  whofe  breafts  I  lodged  my  greatell  fecrets — Parmenio  and 
“  Philotas.5’  At  thefe  names,  all  the  foldiers  gazed  one  upon 
the  other,  not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or  ears,  nor  any  thing 
they  fuvv  or  heard.  Then  Nicomachus,  Metron,  and  Cebalinus, 
were  lent  for,  who  made  the  feveral  depofitions  of  what  they 
knew.  But  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  with  engaging  in 
the  plot,  the  whole  affembly,  being  feized  with  a  trouble  and  con- 
fufion  eafier  conceived  than  expreffed,  continued  in  a  lad  and  gloo¬ 
my  filence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
his  head  covered  with  a  coarfe  worn-out  piece  of  cloth.  How 
Ibocking  a  fight  was  this  !  Loft  to  himfelf,  he  did  not  dare  to 

*  Nihil  poteftas  regum  valebat,  nil)  prius  valuiffet  auCloritas.  Q^Curt. 
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look  up,  or  open  his  lips  ;  but  the  tears  ftreaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  roan  who  held  him.  As  the 
ftanders-by  wiped  off  the  tears,  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  re¬ 
covering  his  fpirits  and  his  voice  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  feemed 
defirous  of  fpeaking.  The  king  then  told  him,  that  he  fhould  be 
judged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  withdrew.  PhiTotas  might  have 
juftified  himfelf  very  eafily  ;  for  not  one  of  the  yitnefies,  and 
thofe  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accufed  him  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  Dymnus.  who  fir  if  formed  it,  had 
not  named  him  to  any  of  the  confpirators  ;  and  had  Philotas  been 
concerned  in  it,  and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymiuts 
would  certainly  have  named  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  reft,  in 
order  to  engage  them  the  more  ftrongly.  Had  Philotas  been 
eonfeious  to  himfelf  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  was  fenfible. 
that  Cebslintis,  who  knew  the  whole,  fought  e3rneftly  to  acquaint 
the  king  of  it,  is  it  any  way  probable,  that  he  could ^ have  lain 
quiet  two  days  together,  without  once  endeavouring,  either  to 
difpatch  Cebalinus,  or  to  pat  his  dark  defign  in  execution  ?  which 
he  might  very  eafily  have  done.  Philotas  fet  thefe  proofs,  and 
a  great  many  more,  in  the  ftrongell  light ;  and  did  not  omit  to 
mention  the  reafon-s  which  had  made  him  defpife  the  information- 
that  had  been  given  him,  as  groundlefs  and  imaginary.  Then 
directing,  on  a  ludden,  himfelf  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  beeiv 
prefent,  “  O  king,”  fays  he,  “  wherefoever  you  may  be  (for  it- 
is  thought  Alexander  heard  all  that  pafled  from  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain),  “  if  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you  with 
“  what  I  heard,  I  confeffed  it  to  you,  and  you  pardoned  me.. 
“  You  gave  me  your  royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of  this;  and  you 
“  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your  table.  If  you  believed 
“  me,  I  am  innocent ;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared  :  I 
“  refer  all  this  to  your  own  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I 
“  committed  fmee  1  I  was  in  a  deep  deep  when  my  enemies  waked 
ec  me,  and  loaded  me  with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man,  who 
“  is  eonfeious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  moll  horrid  of  all’crimes,  to. 
“  be  thus  eafy  and  undifturbed  ?  The  innocence  of  my  own 
”  conscience,  and  the  promife  your  majefly  made  me,  gave  try 
“  foul  this  calm.  Do  not  let  the  env  y  of  mine  enemies  prevail 
“  over  your  clemency  and  juftiee.” 

The  refult  of  this  affembly  was, 'that  Philotas  fhould  Ke  put 
an  the  rack.  The  perfons  who  prefidtd  on  that  occalion  were 
his  moll  inveterate  enemies,  and  they  made  him  fuff:r  every  kind 
of  torture.  Philotas,  at  firft,  difeovered  the  utmoft  refo! nu'on 
and  Strength  of  mind  ;  the  torments  he  fuffered  net  being  able 
to  force  from  him  a  fingle  word,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a  figh.  I3.it 
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at  lad,  conquered  by  pain,  he  confeffed  himfelf  to  be  guilty, 
and  named  feveral  accomplices,  and  even  accufed  his  own  father, 
i  he  next  day,  the  anfwers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  a  full  aflembly, 
he  himfelf  being  prefent.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  unanimoufly 
fentenced  to  die  ;  immediately  after  which  he  was  Honed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Macedonians,  with  fome  other  of  the 
confpirators. 

They  alfo  judged  at  the  fame  time,  and  put  to  death  Lynceftes 
Alexander,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  confpiring  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  kept  three  years  in  prifon. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio  : 
whether  it  were  that  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or 
was  afraid  of  the  father,  now  he  had  put  the  fon  to  death.  Poly- 
dauius,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  fee  the 
execution  performed.  Ide  had  been  one  of  Parmenio’s  mod  in¬ 
timate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  courtiers,  who  affefh 
only  their  own  fortunes.  This  was  the  very  reafon  of  his  being 
nominated,  becaufe  r,o  one  could  fufpedt  that  he  was  fent  with 
any  fuch  orders  again!!  Parmenio.  He  therefore  fet  out  for  Me¬ 
dia,  where  that  general  commanded  the  army,  and  was  intruded 
with  the  king’s  treafures,  which  amounted  to  180,000  talents 
(about  L. 27, 000,000  derling).  Alexander  had  given  him  feveral 
letters  for  Oleander,  the  king’s  lieutenant  in  the  province  ;  and 
for  the  principal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio  ;  one  of  them 
Pom  Alexander,  and  the  other  fealed  with  Philotas’s  feal,  as  it 
he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  lead, 
fufpicions.  Polydamus  was  but  1 1  days  on  his  journey,  and 
alighted  in  the  night  time  at  Oleander’s.  After  having  taken  all 
the  precautions  neceffary,  they  went  together,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  attendants,  to  meet  Parmenio,  who  at  that  time  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  moment  Polydamus  fpied  him, 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of 
the  utmod  joy  ;  and,  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the 
flronged  indications  of  friendship,  had  palfed  on  both  fides,  he 
gave  him  Alexander’s  letter.  In  the  opening  it,  he  alked  him 
what  the  king  was  doing  ;  to  which  Polydamus  replied,  that  he 
would  know  by  his  inajedy’s  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perilling 
it,  Paid  as  follows :  “  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  again!! 

the  Arachoiii.  How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not 
“  fulTer  himfelf  to  take  a  moment’s  red  !  However,  he  ought 
to  be  a  little  tender  of  himfelf,  now  he  has  acquired  fo  much 
“  glory.”  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which  was  written 
in  Philotas’s  name;  and,  by  his  countenance,  feemed  pleafed  with 
the  contents  of  it.  At  that  very  indant  Oleander  thrud  a  dagger 

into 
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into  his  fide,  then  made  another  thrufl  in  his  throat}  and  the  reft 
gave  him  feveral  wounds,  even  after  he  was  dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life  ;  a  man  illuftrious  both  in 
peace  and  war ;  who  had  performed  many  glorious  actions  with¬ 
out  the  king,  whereas  the  king  had  never  auchieved  any  thing 
confpicuous,  but  in  concert  with  Parmenio.  He  was  a  perfon 
of  great  abilities  and  execution,  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees, 
and  much  more  fo  to  the  officers  and  foldiers,  who  repofed  the 
higheft  confidence  in  him,  and  looked  upon  themfelves  as  allured 
of  vidtory  when  he  was  at  their  head,  fo  firmly  they  relied  on  his 
capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was  then  70  years  of  age  ;  and 
bad  always  ferved  his  fovereign  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  zeal, 
for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded  ;  his  fon  and  himfelf  having 
been  put  to  death  merely  on  a  flight  fufpicion,  uninforced  with 
any  real  proof,  which  neverthelefs  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the 
great  fervicesboth  had  done  their  country. 

*  Alexander  was  fenfible,  that  fuch  cruel  executions  might 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by 
the  letters  they  fent  into  Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by 
his  order;  concluding  therefore  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  feparate,  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  fuch  foldiers  as  had  moft 
diltinguiftied  themfelves  by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  left 
their  ieditious  difcourfes  fhould  fpread  the  fame  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent,  he  formed  a  feparate  body  of  thefe,  the  command  of  which 
he  gave  to  Leonidas  ;  this  kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  pu- 
nilhment  he  inflidted  on  them.  But  they  were  fo  ftrongly  af- 
fedfed  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  difgrace  it 
brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience, 
which  they  obferved  ever  afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  corifequences  that  might  arife  from  this 
fecret  difcontent,  Alexander  fet  out  upon  his  march,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  purfue  Beffus ;  on  which  occafion  he  expofed  himfelf 
to  great  hardfhips  and  dangers.  After  having  paffed  through 
Drangania,  Arachofia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimafpi,  where 
all  things  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  called 
Paropamifus,  a  part  of  Caucafus,  where  his  army  underwent  in- 
expreffible  fatigues,  through  wearinefs,  thirlf,  cold,  and  the  fnows, 
which  killed  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers.  Beffus  laid  wafte 
all  the  country  that  lay  between  him  and  mount  Caucafus,  in 
order  that  the  want  of  provifions  and  forage  might  deprive  Alex¬ 
ander  of  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  him.  He  indeed  fuffcred 

*  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  143.  148.  Q^Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  3 — J,  Diod.  I.  svii.  p.- 
JJ*.  4<  A.  M.  3675.  Ant.  J.  C.  329. 
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-very  much,  but  nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After  making 
his  army  repofe  for  fome  time  at  Drapfaca,  he  advanced  towards 
Aornos  and  Badtra,  the  two  it  ranged  cities  of  Baftriana,  and 
took  them  both.  At  Alexander’s  approach,  about  7  or  8000 
Badtrians,  who  till  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Beffus,  aban¬ 
doned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  refpective  home. 
Beffus,  at  the  head  of  the  fmall  number  of  forces  who  continued 
faithful  to  him,  paffed  the  river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he 
himfelf  made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  croffing  it,  and 
withdrew  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  fully  determined  to 
raife  a  new  army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  give  him 
time  to  do  this  ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  fufficient 
for  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber,  he  fupplied 
the  want  of  thefe  by  diftributing  to  his  foldiers  a  great  number 
of  Heins  (luffed  with  draw,'  and  fuch  like  dry  and  light  materials ; 
which  laying  under  them  in  the  water,  they  croffed  the  river  in 
this  manner  ;  thofe  who  went  over  did,  drawing  up  in  battle- 
array,  whilit  their  commanders  were  coming  after  them.  In  this 
manner  his  whole  army  paffed  over  in  fix  days. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  who  was  Beffus’s 
chief  confident,  formed  a  confpiracy  againll  him,  in  concert  with 
two  more  of  his  principal  officers.  Having  feized  his  perforr, 
they  put  him  in  chains,  forced  his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to 
pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius  he  had  put  on,  and  fet  him  on 
horfeback,  in  order  to  give  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchidas. 
Thefe  were  the  defendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus, 
and  whom  Xerxes,  at  his  return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  fent 
into  Upper  Ada,  where  he  had  fettled  them  in  a  very  flouriihfng 
condition,  in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  him  the 
treafure  of  the  temple  called  Didymaon,  with  which  they  had 
been  intruded.  Thefe  received  the  king  with  the  highed  de- 
monftrations  of  joy,  and  furrendered  both  themfelves  and  their 
city  to  hinv  Alexander  fent  for  fuch  Meleiians  as  were  in  his 
army,  who  preferred  an  hereditary  hatred  againd  the  Branchidse, 
becaufe  of  the  treachery  of  their  ancedors.  He  then  left  them 
the  choice  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they  had  formerly  done 
them,  or  of  pardoning  them  in  confideration  of  their  common 
extraction.  The  Milefians  being  fo  much  divided  in  opinion, 
that  they  could  not  agree,  among  themfelves,  Alexander  under¬ 
took  the  decifion  himfelf.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  com¬ 
manded  his  phalanx  to  furronnd  the  city;  and  a  fignal  being 
given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and 
put  every  one  of  them  to  the  fword;  which  inhuman  order  was 
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executed  with  the  fame  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.  All  the 
citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  going  to  pay  homage  to 
Alexander,  were  murdered  in  the  ftreets  and  in  their  houfes ;  no 
manner  of  regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  leaft 
diftinflion  made  of  age  or  fex.  They  even  pulled  up  the  very 
foundations  of  the  walls,  in  order  that  not  the  lead  traces  of  that 
city  might  remain.  But  of  what  crimes  were  thefe  ill-fated 
citizens  guilty  ?  Were  they  refponfible  for  thofe  their  fathers 
had  committed  upwards  of  150  years  before?  I  do  not  know 
whether  hiftory  furnifhes  another  example  of  io  brutal  and  frantic 
a  cruelty. 

A  little  after  Beffus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound, 
but  dark  naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went 
round  his  neck  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  fay,  whether  that  objedl 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In  pre- 
fenting  him  to  the  king,  he  faid  thefe  words  :  “  I  have,  at  laft, 
“  revenged  both  you  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  matters.  I  bring 
“  you  a  wretch  who  affaffinated  his  fovtreign,  and  who  is  now 
“  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hirofelf  gave  the  firtt  example  of! 
<£  Alas  !  why  cannot  Darius  himfelf  fee  this  fpeclacle  !”  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  having  greatly  applauded  Spitamenes,  turned  about 
to  Beffus,  and  fpoke  thus  :  “  Thou  furely  mull  have  been  in- 
“  fpired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwile  thou  wouldft 
“  not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  from  whom  thou  hadft  received 
“  fo  many  inttances  of  favour,  with  chains,  and  afterwards  murder 
“  him  !  Be  gone  from  my  fight,  thou  montter  of  cruelty  and 
“  perfidioufnefs.”  The  king  faid  no  more;  but  fending  for 
Oxatres,  Darius’s  brother,  he  gave  Beffus  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  fuffer  all  the  ignominy  he  deferred  ;  fufpending  how¬ 
ever  his  execution,  that  he  might  be  judged  in  the  general  affem- 
bly  of  the  Perfians. 


SECTION  XIII. 

ALEXANDER.  BUILDS  A  CITY  NEAR  THE  IAXARTHES. - DEFEATS 

THE  SCYTHIANS.- — TAKES  THE  CITY  OF  PETRA. 

Alexander*,  infatiable  of  vitlory  and  conquefts,  ftill  marched 
forward  in  fearch  of  new  nations  whom  he  might  fubdue.  After 
recruiting  his  cavalry,  which  had  fuffered  very  much  by  their  long 
and  dangerous  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  f  Iaxarthes. 

*  A.rrian.  1.  iii.  p.  148,  149.  et  1.  iv.  p.  150— -160.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  vii. 

c.  6 — 11. 

f  Quintus  Curtins  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  but  they  are  miftaken. 
The  Tanais lies  much  more  weftward,  and  empties  itfelf,  not  in  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  but  in  the  Pontus  Euxinns,  and  is  now  called  the  Don. 
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Not  far  from  this  river,  the  barbarians  ruffled  fuddenly  from 
their  mountains,  came  and  attacked  Alexander’s  forces,  and  hav¬ 
ing  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  they  retired  to  their 
lurking  holes,  in  which  were  20,000,  who  fought  with  bows  and 
flings.  The  king  went  and  befieged  them  in  perfon  ;  and  being 
one  of  the  foremoff  in  the  attack,  he  was  (hot  with  an  arrow  in 
the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  point  (luck  in  the  wound.  The 
Macedonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  carried 
him  off  immediately,  yet  not  fo  fecretly  but  the  barbarians  knew 
of  it ;  for  they  faw,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  every  thing 
that  was  doing  below.  The  next  day  they  fent  ambafiadors  to 
the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  brought  in,  when 
taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  fhowed 
them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had  been  hurt. 
Thefe  affured  him,  that  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  his  being  wound¬ 
ed,  they  were  as  much  affiicled  as  the  Macedonians  could  poffibly 
be  ;  and  that  had  it  been  poffible  for  them  to  find  the  perfon  who 
had  fhot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  again  ft 
the  gods :  in  a  word,  that  being  vanquifhed  by  his  unparalleled 
bravery,  they  furrendered  tbemfelves  to  him,  with  the  nations  who 
followed  them.  The  king,  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them, 
and  taken  back  his  prifoners,  accepted  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  fet  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting  into  a  litter, 
a  great  difpute  arofe  between  the  liorfe  and  foot  who  fhould 
carry  it,  each  of  thofe  bodies  pretending  that  this  honour  be¬ 
longed  to  them  only  :  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  them,  but  by  giving  orders  that  they  fflould  carry  it  in  their 
turns. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Maracanda,  a  very  con- 
fiderabie  city,  and  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which,  he  took  ;  and  after 
leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon  there,  he  burned  and  laid  wafle  all 
the  plains. 

There  came  an  embaffy  to  him  from  the  *  Abian  Scythians, 
who  from  the  death  of  Cyrus  had  lived  free  and  independent  : 
thefe  fubmitted  to  Alexander.  They  were  confidered  as  the  rnoft 
equitable  of  all  the  barbarians  ;  never  making  war  but  to  defend 
tbemfelves  ;  and  the  liberty  etlablilhed  among  them,  and  which 
they  no  ways  abufed,  removed  all  diffinefton,  and  equalled  toe 
meanefl  among  them  with  the  greatefl.  A  love  of  poverty  and 
ju  If  ice  was  their  peculiar  characteriflic,  and  enabled  them  to  hv? 
happy  together  without  wanting  either  kings  or  laws.  Alex- 
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Ender  received  them  kindly,  and  fent  one  of  his  chief  courtiers  to 
take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the  Scythians  who  in¬ 
habit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus. 

He  had  marked  out  a  Tot  of  ground  proper  for  building  a  city 
on  the  river  Iaxarthes,  a  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already 
conquered,  and  thofe  he  intended  to  fubdue.  But  this  defign 
was  retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was  foon 
after  followed  by  that  of  the  Badirians.  Alexander  difpatched 
Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Beflus  into  his  hands,  believing 
him  a  very  fit  perfon  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance  ;  but 
he  himfelf  had  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  this  infurredtion.  The 
king,  greatly  furprifed  at  this  treachery,  was  determined  to  take 
v  engeance  of  him  in  the  moll;  figral  manner.  He  then  marched 
to  Cyropolis,  and  befieged  it.  This  was  the  lad  city  of  the  Per- 
kan  empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus,  alter  wbofe  name  it 
was  called.  At  the  fame  time  be  lent  Craterus,  with  two  more 
cf  his  ^general  officers,  to  beflege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to 
whom  50  troopers  were  fent,  to  defire  them  to  fue  for  Alexan¬ 
der’s  clemency.  Tbefe  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  at  firft, 
but  in  the  night  time  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Alexander  bad  re- 
iolved  to  fpare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  fake  of  Cyrus  ;  for,  of  all 

the  monarchs  who  bad  reipned  over  tbefe  nations,  there  were  none 
-  .  . 

he  admired  more  than  this  king  and  Semiramis,  becaufe  they  had 
furpafi'ed  all  the  red  in  courage  and  glorious  actions.  He  there¬ 
fore  offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  befieged,  but 
they  were  fo  blindly  obdinate  as  to  rejedt  them,  and  that  even 
with  pride  and  infolence;  upon  which  he  dormed  their  city,  aban¬ 
doning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  foldiers,  and  razed  it  to  the  very 
foundations.  From  hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Cra¬ 
terus  was  bsficgir.g.  No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  for  Alexander  lod  his  bed  foldiers  before  it,  and  was 
himfelf  expofed  to  very  great  danger  ;  a  done  driking  him  with 
fo  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes. 
The  whole  army  indeed  thought  him.  dead,  which  threw  them 
Into  tears  :  But  this  prince,  whom  no  danger  or  difappointment 
could  deprefs,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  with  greater  vigour  than  before, 
the  infiant  he  recovered,  without  daying  till  his  wound  was  healed, 
anger  adding  frefh  fuel  to  his  natural  ardour.  Having  therefore 
taufed  the  wall  to  be  flapped,  he  made  a  large  breach  in  it,  and 
entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  Several  other  cities  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  This  was  a  tli’rd  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who 
v.-ould  not  be  quiet,  though  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice 
-before.  They  loft  above  120,000  men  in  theie  different  fieges. 

The 
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The  king  afterwards  fent  Menedemus  with  3000  foot  and  800 
horfe  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamcnes  had  drove  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  garrifon,  and  (hut  himfeif  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himfeif,  he  returned  back  and  encamped  on  the 
Iaxarthes,  where  he  furrounded  with  walls  the  whole  fpot  of 
ground  which  his  army  had  covered,  and  built  a  city  on  it,  con¬ 
taining  60  furlongs  in  circumference*,  which  he  alfo  called  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  having  before  built  feveral  of  that  name.  He  caufed  the 
workmen  to  make  fuch  difpatch,  that  in  lefs  than  twenty  days  the 
ramparts  were  raifed,  and  the  houfes  built ;  and  indeed  there 
was  a  great  emulation  among  the  foidiers,  who  fhould  get  his 
work  done  foonefl,  every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  al¬ 
lotted  him  :  And,  to  people  his  new  city,  he  ranfomed  all  the 
prifoners  he  could  meet  with,  fettled  feveral  Macedonians  there 
who  were  worn  out  in  the  fervice,  and  permitted  many  natives  of 
the  country,  at  their  own  requefl:,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  thofe  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Iaxarthes,  feeing  that  this  city,  built  on  the  river,  was  a  kind 
of  yoke  to  them,  they  fent  a  great  body  of  foidiers  to  demoliffl  it, 
and  to  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  great  diftance.  Alexander, 
who  had  no  defign  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  them 
make  feveral  incurfions,  even  in  his  fight,  in  a  very  infolent  man¬ 
ner,  was  very  much  perplexed ;  efpecially  when  advice  was 
brought  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  body  of  troops  he  had 
ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all,  a  very  few  excepted,  cut  to 
pieces.  Such  a  number  of  obllacles  would  have  difeouraged  any 
one  but  Alexander  ;  for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
the  Badtrians  alfo  ;  his  army  was  haraffed  by  the  Scythians  ;  he 
himfeif  was  brought  fo  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  hand  up¬ 
right,  to  mount  on  horfeback,  to  fpeak  to  his  forces,  or  give 
a  fingle  order.  To  increafe  his  affliction,  he  found  his  army  no 
ways  inclined  to  attempt  the  paffage  of  the  river  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array.  The  king  continued 
in  the  utrnofl  perplexity  rdl  night  long;  however,  his  courage 
furmounted  all  things.  Being  told,  that  the  aufpices  were  not 
propitious,  he  forced  the  foothfayers  to  fubititute  favourable  ones 
in  their  (lead.  The  day  beginning  to  break,  he  put  on  his  coat 
of  mail,  and  (bowed  himfeif  10  the  foidiers,  who  had  not  feen.  him 
fince  the  la  ft  wound  he  had  received.  Thefe  held  their  king  in 
fuch  high  veneration,  that  only  his  prefence  immediately  removed 
ail  their  fears,  fo  that  they  fhrd  tears  cf  joy,  and  went  unani- 
moufiy  and  paid  him  their  refpetts ;  entreating  him  to  lead  them 

■*  Three  leagues. 
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igainft  the  enemy,  againft  whom  they  before  had  refuted  to  march. 
1'hey  worked  fo  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that  in  three  days 
:ime  they  had  made  12,000  ;  and  alfo  prepared  a  great  number 
sf  fkins  for  that  pnrpofe. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  feveral  Scythian  am- 
baffadors  arrived,  to  the  number  of  20,  according  to  the  cuftoni 
of  their  country, 'who  all  rode  through  the  camp,  defiring  to  fpeak 
with  the  king.  Alexander  having  fent  for  them  into  his  tent,  de- 
fired  them  to  fit  down.  They  gazed  attentively  upon  him  a  long 
time,  without  fpeaking  a  fingle  word,  being  very  probably  fur- 
prifed  (as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and 
ftature)  to  find  that  his  did  not  anfwer  the  high  idea  they  enter¬ 
tained  of  him  from  his  fame.  The  eldefl  of  the  ambaffadors  made 
this  fpeech,  which,  as  Quintus  Curtins  relates  it,  is  pretty  long  ; 
however,  as  it  is  very  curious,  I  fhall  prefent  my  readers  with  the 
greatefl  part  of  it. 

“  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy  amhi- 
“  tion,  the  whole  univerfe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee. 
“  With  one  hand  thou  would  ft.  touch  the  eaft,  and  with  the 
“  other  the  weft  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldeft  fol- 
“  low  the  fun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himfelr.  Such  as  thou 
“  art,  thou  yet  afpireft  after  what  it  will  be  impoffible  for  thee  to 
“  attain.  Thou  croffeft  over  from  Europe  into  Afia  ;  and  when 
**  thou  fhalt  have  fubdued  all  the  race  of  men,  thou  then  wilt 
“  make  war  againft  rivers,  forefts,  and  wild  beafts.  Deft  tbou 
“  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are  many  years  a-growing,  but  may  be 
“  tore  up  in  an  hour’s  time  ;  that  the  lion  ferves  fometimes  for 
“  food  to  the  fmalleft  birds ;  that  iron,  though  fo  *ery  hard,  i.- 
“  confumed  by  ruft  ;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  flrong 
“  which  may  not  be  deflroyed  by  the  weakeft  thing  l 

“  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  fet  foot  in  thy 
“  country.  May  not  thofe  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to 
“  live  without  knowing  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  earned  ? 
“  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  fubmit  to  any  man.  And 
“  that  thou  mayeft  be  fenfible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians 
“  are,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  prefent,  a 
“  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughfhare,  a  dart,  a  javelin,  and  a  cup. 
“  Thefe  we  make  ufe  of,  both  with  our  friends,  and  againft  our 
“  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  corn,  which  we  procure  by 
“  the  labour  of  our  oxen  :  with  them  we  offer  'wine  to  the  gods 
!  “  in  our  cup  :  And  with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them 
“  at  a  diftance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  ja- 
j  “  velins.  It  was  with  thefe  we  formerly  conquered  the  mod  war- 
roL.  v.  X  “  like 
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“  like  nations,  fubdued  the  mod  powerful  kings,  laid  wade  all 
“  Ana,  and  opened  curfelves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt*. 

“  But  thou,  who  boaded  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou 
“  thyfelf  are  the  greateft  robber  upon  earth.  Thou  had.  plun- 
“  dered  all  nations  thon  overcameft.  Thou  haft  poffefled  thyfelf 
“  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Perfta,  and  Badtriana  ;  thou  art 
“  forming  a  defign  to  march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  corned 
44  hither  to  feize  upon  cur  herds  of  cattle.  The  great  podef- 
“  fior.s  thou  haft,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly  what  thou 
“  haft  not.  Doft  thou  not  fee  how  long  the  Bactrians  have 
“  checked  thy  progrefs  ?  Whilft  thou  art  fubduing  thefe,  the 
“  Sogd'.ans  revolt,  and  vidtory  is  to  thee  only  the  occalion  of  war. 

“  Pafs  but  the  Iaxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great  ex- 
“  tent  of  our  plains.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  purfue  the  Scy- 
“  thians ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  overtake  them.  Our  poverty 
44  will  be  more  aflive  than  thy  army,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  fo 
**■  many  nations;  and,  when  thou  fhalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  diftance, 
44  thou  wilt  fee  us  rufh  fuddenly  on  thy  camp;  for  we  purfue, 
“  and  dy  from  our  enemies,  with  equal  fpced.  I  am  informed 
“  tliat  the  Greeks  fpeak  jeftingly  of  the  Scythian  folitudes,  and 
•*  that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb  :  But  we  are  fonder  of 
“  cur  deferts  than  of  thy  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  .  Let  me 
“  obferve  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  flippery  ;  hold  her  fall  therefore, 
44  for  fear  fne  ftiould  efcape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy  felicity,  if 
“  thou  defireft  to  continue  in  pciTeftion  cf  it. 

“  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  o  lighted,  to  do  gocd  to  mortals,  and 
44  not  deprive  them  of  their  polLiTions  :  If  thou  art  a  mere  man, 
“  refiedt  always  on  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  /halt  not 
44  moleft  will  be  thy  true  friends ;  the  ftrongeft  friendlhips  being 
44  contrafted  between  equals;  and  they  are  eftetmed  equals,  who 
44  have  not  tried  their  ftrength  againft  each  other  :  But  do  not 
imagine,  that  thofe  whom  thou  conquered,  can  love  thee  ;  for 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  friendfhip  between  a  rr.after  and  his 
4‘  have,  and  a  forced  peace  is  foon  followed  by  a  war. 

“  To  conclude,  f  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an 


*  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  famous  irruption  cf  the  Scythians,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Upper  Afva,  for  28  years. 
See  the  itcond  volume  of  this  work,  in  the  biftory  of  the  Aflyrians.  I  have) 
not  followed  Curtius  literally  in  this  place,  his  ienfe  being  pretty  much 
embarraffed. 

f  Jurando  gratiam  Scythas  fancire  ne  credideris:  colendo  fidem  jurant! 
Crsecorum  ifta  cautio  eft,  qui  acta  cor.fignant,  et  deos  invocant  ;  ncs  relv| 
s;ionem  in  ipfa  fide  nevimus.  Qui  non  reverentur  homines  fullunt  deosi 
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“  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance.  The  only  oath  among 
“  them,  is  to  keep  their  word  without  {wearing.  Such  cautions 

as  thefe  do  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  fign  their  treaties,  an  l 
“  ca'1  upon  the  gods  to  witnefs  them  ;  but,  with  regard  to  us, 
“  our  religion  con  lifts  in  being  lincere,  and  in  keeping  the  pro- 
“  mifes  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is  not  afhamed  to  break 
“  his  word  with  men,  is  not  alhamed  of  deceiving  the  gods  ;  ami 
“  of  what  ufe  could  friends  be  to  thee  whom  thou  couldeft  not 
“  truft  ?  Confider  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and  Alia  for 
“  thee.  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  aTe  told  that  this 
“  country  is  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxarthes 
“  only  divides  us  from  Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours 
“  on  both  lides.  Confider,  therefore,  whether  thou  wilt  have 
11  us  for  friends,  or  enemies.” 

The  Barbarian  fpoke  thus  :  To  whom  the  king  made  a  very 
fhort  anfwer  ;  “  That  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his- 
“  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their  counfel  ;  of  his  good  for- 
“  tune,  by  (till  continuing  to  rely  upon  it  ;  and  of  their  cotta  • 
u  fel,  by  not  attempting  any  thing  rafhly.”  Having  difmificd 
the  ambalfadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this 
time  were  gpt  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  fuch  as  carnedjbuck- 
lers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  thefe  were  thofe  who 
worked  the  machines  for  difcharging  arrows  and  ftones,  covered  on 
all  fides  with  loldiers  armed  cap  a-pee.  The  reft  who  follow¬ 
ed  the  engines,  had  their  fnlelds  fixed  together  over  their  heads, 
in  form  of  a  tortoiie,  by  which  they  defended  the  failors  who 
wore  cortlets.  The  like  order  and  difpofition  was  obferved 
in  th,e  other  rafts  or  floats  which  carried  the  horfe. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  croffing.  Every  thing  con- 
fpired  to  intimidate  them  ;  the  clamour  a/id  confufion,  that  are 
iuleparable  from  inch  an  enterprife  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream, 
which  can ied  away  every  thing  with  it  ;  and  the  fight  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  the  oppofite  fhore. 
However,  the  prefence  of  Alexander,  who  was  ever  the  fore- 
r.ioft  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  neglect  their  own  fafe- 
ty,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  foon  as  tile  Macedonians 
began  to  draw  near  the  finore,  they  who  carried  Shields  rofe  up 
together,  when  throwing  their  javelins  with  a  firong  arm,  every' 
weapon  did  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy, 
overpowered  with  that  ftiower  of  (hafts,  began  to  retire,  and 
draw  their  horfes  back,  they  leaped  on  the  (hore  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  and,  animating  one  another,  began  the  charge  with 
vigour.  In  this  diforder,  the  troopers,  whofe  horfes  were  ready 
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bridled,  rufhed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quite  broke  them.  The 
king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reafun  of  the  faintnefs  of  his  voice; 
but  the  example  he  fet  fpoke  for  him. 

And  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  fhouts 
of  joy  and  victory,  whilit  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbari¬ 
ans  with  the  utmoft  fury.  The  latter  not  being  able  to  Hand  fo 
fevere  an  onfet,  fled  as  fail  as  their  horfes  could  carry  them  ;  for 
thefe  were  the  cavalry  only.  Though  the  king  was  very  weak, 
he  neverthelefs  purfued  them  brifkly  along  way,  till  being  at  laft 
quite  fpent,  he  was  obliged  to  Hop.  After  commanding  his 
troops  to  purfue  them  as  long  as  they  could  fee,  he  withdrew  to 
the  camp  in  order  to  repofe  himfelf,  and  to  wait  the  return  of  his 
forces.  The  Macedonians  had  already  gone  beyond  the  bounda¬ 
ries  or  limits  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by  great  Hones 
ranged  pretty  clofe  one  to  the  other,  and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks 
of  which  were  covered  with  ivy.  However,  the  heat  of  the  pur- 
fuit  carried  them  Hill  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into 
the  camp,  till  after  midnight;  having  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prifoners,  with  i8oo  horfes, 
all  which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alexander’s  fide  there 
were  but  60  troopers  (lain,  and  about  100  foot,  with  tooo 
wounded.  Alexander  fent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their  pri¬ 
foners  without  ranfom,  to  (how,  that  not  animofity,  but  a  third 
of  glory,  had  prompted  him  to  make  war  againfi  fo  valiant  a 
nation. 

The  report  of  this  viclory,  and  much  mere  the  clemency  with 
which  the  king  treated  the  vanquifhed,  greatly  increafed  Lis  re¬ 
putation.  The  Scythians  had  always  been  confidered  as  invin¬ 
cible  ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  was  owned,  that  every  nation  in 
the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacte,  who 
were  a  powerful  nation,  fent  an  embafTy  to  Alexander,  by  which 
they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him,  and  requefied  his  friencihp. 
The  Scythians  themfelves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambafladors; 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  what  bad  happened  on  fome  few 
people,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  fo  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of 
tliis  important  war,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in 
which  the  traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified  himfelf.  At  the  firH 
news  of  Alexander’s  approach,  he  had  fled  away,  and  withdrawn 
into  BaCtriana.  The  king  purfued  him  thither,  but  defpairing 
to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  and  facked  Sogdiana, 
which  is  watered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prifoners,  there  were 
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thirty  young  men,  who  were  well  fnaped  and  very  comely,  and  the 
greateft  lords  of  the  country.  Thefe  being  told,  that  they  were 
led  to  execution  by  Alexander’s  command,  began  to  iing  fongs 
of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  difcovering  all  the  indications  of  an 
immoderate  joy.  The  king,  furpriied  to  fee  them  go  to  death 
with  fo  much  gaiety,  had  them  brought  before  him  ;  when  he 
alked  them,  how  they  came  to  break  into  fuch  tranfports  of  joy, 
when  they  faw  death  before  their  eyes  ?  They  anfvvered,  that 
they  Should  have  been  afflicted,  had  any  other  perfon  but  himfeit 
put  them  to  death  ;  but  as  they  would  be  refiored  to  their  an- 
ceftors  by  the  command  of  fo  great  a  monarch,  who  had  vanquish¬ 
ed  all  nations,  they  bleiTed  this  death  ;  a  death  fo  glorious,  that 
the  bravelb  men  would  with  to  die  the  fame.  Alexander,  admir¬ 
ing  their  magnanimity,  alked  whether  they  would  defire  to  be 
pardoned,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  no  longer  be  his  ene¬ 
mies  ?  They  a'nfwered,  he  might  be  allured  they  had  never  been 
his  enemies;  but  that,  as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  ;  and  that,  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentl  r 
manner,  and  not  attacked  “by  force  and  violence,  they  would  have 
vied  with  him  in  politenefs  and  generality.  The  king  aiked  them 
farther,  what  pledge  they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  anil 
lincerity  ?  “  No  other,”  anfvvered  they,  “  but  the  fame  life  we 
“  receive  irom  your  goodtiefs,  and  which  we  {hall  always  be  ready 
“  to  give  back,  whenever  you  (hall  require  it.”  And,  indeed, 
they  were  as  good  as  their  word.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took 
into  his  body-guard,  endeavoured  to  rival  the  Macedonians  inzeai 
and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  final!  number  of  forces  in  Sogdia- 
na,  marched  to  Ba&nana,  where,  having  ailcmbled  all  his  generals,- 
he  commanded  Beffus  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  when,  after 
reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and  cat: ling  his  nofe  and  ear6 
to  be  cut  olF,  he  font  him  to  Ec’catana,  there  to  fuffer  whatever 
punilhment  Darius’s  mother  fhould  think  proper  to  inflidl  upon 
him.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  execution.  Four 
trees  were  bent  by  main  force,  one •  towards  the  other;  and  to 
each  of  thefe  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  traitor’s  body  was 
fallened.  Afterwards,  thefe  trees  being  let  return  to  their  na¬ 
tural  pofition,  they  flew  back  with  fo  much  violence,  that  each 
tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  fo  quartered  him. 
The  fame  punilhment  is  at  this  day  inflicted  on  perfons  convi&eii 
of  high-treafon,  who  are  tore  to  pieces  by  four  horfes. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  a  large  number  of  recruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
J  6;ooo  men.  By  this  confldevable  .reinforcement  he  was  enabled 
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to  fubdue  all  thofe  who  had  rebelled  ;  and  to  curb  them  for  the 
future,  he  built  feveral  fortreffes  in  Margiana. 

*  All  things  were  now  rcftored  to  a  profound  tranquillity. 
There  remained  but  one  llrong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the 
rock  of  Oxus,  which  was  defended  by  Ariinazes,  a  native  of  Sog- 
diana,  with  30,000  foldiers  under  his  command,  and  ammunition 
and  provilions  for  two  years.  This  rock,  which  was  very  high 
and  craggy  on  all  iides,  was  acceflible  only  by  a  fingle  path  that 
was  cut  in  it.  The  king,  after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long 
time  in  fufpence  whether  he  fiiould  beiiege  it  ;  but,  as  it  was  his 
character  to  aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt 
impofiibilities,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he  could  not  overcome,  on  this 
occafion,  nature  itfelf,  which  feemed  to  have  fortified  this  rock  in 
iuch  a  manner  as  had  rendered  it  abfolutely  impregnable.  How¬ 
ever,  before  he  formed  the  liege,  he  fummoned  thofe  barbarians, 
but  in  mild  terms,  to  fubmit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this  of¬ 
fer  in  a  very  haughty  manner ;  and,  after  uling  feveral  infulting 
exprefiions,  afked,  “  Whether  Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all 
“  things,  could  fly  alfo  ;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  lud den, 
“  given  him  wings  ?” 

Alexander  -was  hi  gld  y  exafperated  at  this  anfwer.  He  there¬ 
fore  gave  orders  for  feledting,  irom  among  the  mountaineers  who 
were  in  his  army,  300  of  the  mod  active  and  dexterous.  Thefe 
being  brought  to  him,  he  addreiTed  them  thus  :  “  It  was  in  your 
“  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  ftormed  fuch  places  as  were 
“  thought  impregnable  ;  that  I  made  my  way  over  mountains 
“  covered  with  eternal  fnows  ;  croffed  rivers,  and  broke  through 
“  the  pafies  of  Cilicia.  This  rock,  which  you  fee,  has  but  one 
“  outlet,  which  alone  is  defended  by  the  barbarians,  who  negledl 
“  every  other  part.  There  is  no  watch  or  fentinel,  except  on 
“  that  fide  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  fearch  very  narrowly, 
“  you  certainly  will  meet  with  fome  path  that  leads  to  the  top 
“  of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  lo  in  acceflible  by  nature 
“  as  not  to  be  furmounted  by  valour  ;  and  it  was  only  by  our 
“  attempting,  what  no  one  before  had  hopes  of  effecting,  that 
41  we  poffeflcd  ourfelves  of  Alia.  Get  up  to  the  fummit,  and 
tl  when  you  lhall  have  made  yourfelves  mafters  of  it,  fet  up  a  white 
ftandard  there  as  a  fignal ;  and  be  affured,  that  I  then  will  cer- 
“  tainly  difengage  you  from  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  upon 
“  myfelf,  by  making  a  diverfion.”  At  the  fame  time  that  the 
king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made  them  the  moll;  noble  promifes  : 
cut  the  plealing  him  was  confidered  by  them  as  the  greatell  of  all 

;*  A.  M,  3676.  Ant.  J.  C.  338. 
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rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  nobleft  ardour,  and  fancying 
they  had  already  reached  the  fummit,  they  fet  out,  after  having, 
provided  themfelves  with  wedges  to  drive  into  the  Hones,  cramp- 
irons,  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  command¬ 
ed  them  to  begin  their  march  at  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night  *, 
by  that  part  which  Ihould  feem  to  them  of  eafieft  accefs  ;  befeech- 
ing  the  gods  to  g-uide  their  fteps.  They  then  took  provifions 
for  two  days :  and  being  armed  with  fvvords  and  javelins  only, 
they  began  to  afeend  the  mountain,  walking  fome  time  on  foot  ; 
afterwards,  when  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  climb,  fome  forced 
their  wedges  into  the  Hones  which  proje&ed  forwards,  and  by  that 
means  railed  themfelves;  others  thruft  their  cramp-irons  into  the 
Hones  that  were  frozen,  to  keep  themfelves  from  falling  in  fo 
Hippery  a  way  ;  in  fine,  others  driving  in  their  wedges  with  great 
ftrength,  made  them  ferve  as  fo  many  fealing  ladders.  They 
fpent  the  whole  day  in  this  manner,  hanging  againft  the  rock, 
and  expofed  to  numerous  dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged 
to  flruggle  at  the  fame  time  with  fnow,  cold,  and  wind.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  hardeft  table  was  yet  to  come  ;  and  the  farther  they 
advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  feemed  to  rife.  But  that  which 
terrified  them  moll,  was  the  fad  fpedftacle  of  fome  of  their  com¬ 
rades  falling  down  precipices,  whole  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning 
to  them  of  what  they  themfelves  might  expedt.  Noiwithftand- 
ing  this,  they  Hill  advanced  forward,  and  exerted  themfelves  fo 
vigorously,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  difficulties,  they  at  laft  got 
to  the  top  of  the  rock.  They  then  were  all  inexpreffibly  weary, 
and  many  of  them  had  even  loft  the  ufe  of  fome  of  their  limbs. 
Night  ar.d  drowfinefs  came  upon  them  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that, 
difperfing  themfelves  in  fuch  diftant  parts  of  the  rock  as  were 
free  from  fnows,  they  lay  down  in  them  and  fiepi  till  day-break. 
At  laft  waking  from  a  deep  deep,  and  looking  on  ail  lides  to  dif- 
cover  the  place  where  fo  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  faw 
frnoke  below  them,  which  {bowed  them  the  haunt  of  the  enemy. 
They  then  put  up  the  fignal,  as  had  been  agreed;  and  their  whole 
company  drawing  up,  32  were  found  wanting,  who  had  loft  their 
lives  in  the  afeent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  defire  of  ftorm- 
ing  the  fortrefs,  and  ftruck  with  the  vilible  danger  to  which 
thofe  men  were  expofed,  continued  on  foot  the  whole  day,  gaz¬ 
ing  upon  the  rock,  and  he  himfelf  did  not  retire  to  reft  till  dark 
night.  The  next  morning,  by  peep  of  day,  he  was  the  firft  who 

*  About  ten  o’clock, 
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perceived  the  fignal.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  hill  in  doubt  whether 
he  might  truft  his  eyes,  becaufe  of  the  falfe  fplendor  which  breaks 
out  at  day  break  ;  but  the  light  increafmg,  he  was  fure  of  what 
he  favv.  Sending  therefore  for  Cophes,  who  before,  by  his  com¬ 
mand,  had  founded  the  barbarians,  he  difpatched  him  a  fecond 
time,  with  an  exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  matter  ;  and  irj 
cafe  they  fhould  hill  depend  upon  the  flrength  of  the  place,  he 
then  was  ordered  to  (how  them  the  band  of  men  behind  their 
backs,  who  were  got  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Cophes  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  arguments  poffible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitu¬ 
late  ;  reprefentmg  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king’s  favour, 
in  cafe  he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  defgns  he  meditated,  by 
obliging  him  to  make  iome  flay  before  that  rock.  Arimazes 
fent  a  haughtier  and  more  infulent  anfwer  than  before,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  retire.  Then  Cophes,  taking  him -by  the  hand, 
defired  he  would  come  cut  of  the  cave  with  him,  which  the  bar¬ 
barian  doing,  he  (bowed  him  the  Macedonians  poked  over  his 
head,  and  faid,  in  an  infulcmg  tone  of  voice,  “\ou  fee  that 
“  Alexander’s  fcldiers  have  wings.”  In  the  mean  time,  the 
trumpets  were  heard  to  found,  in  every  part  of  the  Macedonian 
camp,  and  the  whole  army  fhouted  aloud,  and  cried,  “  Vitlory!” 
Thefe  things,  though  of  little  confequence  in  themfelves,  did 
neverthelefs,  as  often  happens,  throw  the  barbarians  into  fo  great 
a  confternation,  that  without  once  reflecting  how  few  were  got 
to  the  fummit,  they  thought  themfelves  loll.  Upon  this  Cophes 
was  recalled,  and  30  of  the  chiefs  among  the  barbarians  were 
fent  back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  furrender  up  the  place,  upon 
condition  that  their  lives  might  be  fpared.  The  king,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  llrong  oppofition  he  might  meet  with,  was  however 
fo  exafperatea  at  the  haughtinefs  o(  Arimazes,  that  he  refilled 
to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rafli  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him, 
made  him  infenfible  to  every  danger.  Arimazes,  on  the  other 
fide,  blinded  by  fear,  and  concluding  himfelf  abfolutely  loll,  came 
down,  with  his  relations  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
into  Alexander’s  camp.  But  this  prince,  a  ho  was  not  maker  of 
his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaty  and  humanity  re¬ 
quired  on  this  occafion,  caufed  them  all  to  be  fcourged  with  rods, 
and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to  erodes,  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  rock. 
The  multitudes  of  people  who  furrendcred,  with  all  the  boo'.y,. 
were  given  to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  cities  which  had  been  newly 
founded  in  tbofe  parts  ;  and  Artabnzus  was  left  governor  of  the 
rock  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

DEATH  OF  CLITUS. - EXPEDITIONS  OF  ALEXANDER, - HE 

COMMANDS  WORSHIP  TO  BE  PAID  TO  HIMSELF. 

Alexander*,  having  fubdued  the  Mafiagetae  and  the  Dahar, 
entered  Bazaria.  In  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large 
parks  Hocked  with  deer.  Here  the  king  took  the  diverfion  of 
hunting,  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  very  great  peril ;  fora  lion 
of  an  enormous  fize  advanced  directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him 
with  a  {ingle  thruft.  Although  Alexander  came  off  vidlorious 
on  this  occaiion,  yet  the  Macedonians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he 
had  run,  and  the  whole  army  in  hisperfon,  gave  orders,  purfuant 
to  the  cultom  of  their  country,  that  the  king  {hould  go  no  more 
a-hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  fome  of  his  courtiers 
and  officers.  They  were  fenfible,  that  a  king  is  not  born  for  his 
own  fake,  but  for  that  of  his  fubjedls  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  his  own  perfon  for  their  lakes,  and  referve  his  courage  for 
other  dangers  ;  and  that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beads,  a 
reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince,  ought  not  to  be  purchafed 
fo  dear. 

From  thence  he  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  fome 
tumults  which  had  broke  out  in  that  country.  Artabazus  re¬ 
queuing  to  be  difcharged  from  the  government  of  that  province, 
by  reafon  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his  fucceflor.  He 
was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  fignalized 
limfelf  on  many  occalions.  At  the  battle  of  the  G  ranicus,  as 
Alexander  was  fighting  bare-headed,  and  Rofaces  had  his  arm 
■aifed,  in  order  to  ftrike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king  with 
lis  fliield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian’s  hand.  Heilenice,  his  filler, 
lad  nurfed  Alexander ;  and  he  loved  her  with  as  much  tender- 
lefs  as  if  (he  had  been  his  own  mother.  As  the  king,  from  thefe 
everal  confiderations,  had  a  very  great  refpeft  for  Clitus,  he  ia- 
rufted  him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  mold  important 
Tovinces  of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  fet  out  the  next 
ay. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  aa 
ntertainment,  in  which  the  king,  -j-  after  drinking  immoderately, 
egan  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits  ;  and  was  fo  exceffively  lavifil 

*  C^Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  i — 8.  Arrian.  1.  iv.  p.  161 — 171.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

693 — 696.  Tuftin.  1.  xii.  c.  6,  7. 

+  In  quo  Rex,  cum  multo  incaluifiet  rnero,  irnmodicns'sftimator  fui,  ce- 
brare  quae  gtfferat  cotpit :  gravis  etiam  eorum  auribus,  qui  feuticbant  vera 
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©f  felf-commendation,  that  he  even  fhocked  thofe  very  perfons 
who  knew  that  he  fpoke  truth.  However,  the  oldeft  men  in  the 
company  held  their  peace,  till  beginning  to  depreciate  the  warlike 
adls  of  Philip,  he  boafted,  “  That  the  famous  victory  of  Chaero- 
“  nea  was  won  by  his  means  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  fo  immortal  a 
“  battle  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  malice  and  jealoufy  of  his 
“  father.  That  in  the  infurreclion  * * * §  which  broke  out  betweer 
“  the  Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  Philip,  fainting  away 
“  after  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had  laid  him- 
“  felf  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  think  of  a  better  method  tc 
“  fave  himfelf,  than  by  lying  along  as_dead  ;  that  on  this  occafict 
“  he  had  covered  him  with  Lis  (hield,  and  killed  with  his  owi 
“  hands  thofe  who  attempted  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but  that  his  fathe 
“  could  never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  confefs  this  circumftance  in 
“  genuoufly,  being  vexed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  fort 
“  That  in  the  war  againft  the  Illyrians,  he  was  the  only  perfci 
“  who  had  done  any  thing,  Philip  having  had  no  manner  of  (ha- 
“  in  it  ;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  no  otherwil) 
“  than  by  the  letters  he  fent  him.  That  the  perfons  worthy  c 
“  praife,  were  not  fuch  as  initiated  themfelves  in  the  f  mylleris 
“  of  the  Samothracians,  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  wafte  a) 
“  Afia  with  five  and  f.vord,  but  thofe  who  had  atchieved  file 
“  mighty  exploits  as  furpaffed  all  belief.” 

Thefe  and  the  like  difcourfes  were  very  pleafing  to  the  younj 
men,  but  were  very  (becking  to  thofe  advanced  in  years;  efpeciali 
for  Philip's  fake,  under  whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Clitui 
who  alfo  was  intoxicated,  turning  about  to  thofe  who  fat  belo 
him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  paffage  from  %  Euripides,  but  ; 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  ne 
the  words  difHr.dlly.  The  fen fe  of  this  pafiage  was,  “  1  hat  1 1; 
“  Greeks  had  dene  very  wrong  in  oxlamiug,  that  in  the  infcrij 
“  tions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  ol  dings  only  fhould  L 
“  mentioned  ;  becaufe  §,  by  thefe  means,  brave  men  were  robcc 
“  of  the  glory  they  bad  purchafed  with  their  blood.”  I  ne  kin 
fufpetting  Clitus  had  let  drop  tome  difobi.giug  expreffiona,  aii-.ij 
thofe  who  fat  neared  him,  what  i.e  had  faid  :  As  no  one  an  I  were! 
Clitus,  raifing  his  voice  by  degree-,  began  to  iclate  the  actions 


*  This  fediticn  is  not  mentioned  ir,  any  odi  :r  pines. 

f  It  was  ufual  for  generals,  before  they  fet  out  on  their  expeditions, 
canfe  themfelves  to  be  initiated  in  thefe  myftencs,  and  oficr  la  naves  to  1 
gods  who  prefided  in  them.''  Poinbiy  Philip,  by  obferving  tms  eeremoij 
had  delayed  femd  enterprife. 

I  In  his  Andromache. 
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Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  whatever 
was  doing  at  that  time;  which  created  a  great  difpute  between 
the  young  and  the  old  men.  Though  the  king  was  prodigioufly 
vexed  in  his  mind,  he  neverthelefs  Aided  his  refentment,  and 
feenred  to  lifien  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus  fpoke  to  his  preju¬ 
dice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite  fupprefied  his  paffion, 
had  Clitus  {topped  there  ;  but  the  latter  growing  more  and  more 
infolent,  as  if  determined  to  exafperate  and  infult  the  king,  went 
fuch  lengths,  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly  ;  and  to  affert,  that 
the  deftroying  of  Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  companion  of  the 
victory  which  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians;  and  that 
the  old  Macedonians,  though  fometimes  nnfuccefsful,  were  greatly 
fuperior  to  thofe  who  were  fo  rafh  as  to  defpife  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of 
ill  fuccefs,  he  was  pleading  his  own  caufe,  Clitus  rifes  up,  with 
bis  eyes  fparkling  with  wine  and  anger,  “  It  is  neverthelefs  this 
“  hand,”  faid  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  fame  time,  “  that  faved 
u  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood  and 
wounds  of  thcfe  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accufed  of  covvar- 
“  dice,  that  raifed  you  to  this  grandeur.  But  the  tragical  end  of 
“  Parmenio  {hows,  what  reward  they  and  myfelf  may  expedt  for 
L‘  all  our  fervices.”  This  laft  reproach  flung  Alexander  :  How¬ 
ever,  he  ftill  reftrained  his  paffion,  and  only  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  table.  “  He  is  in  the  right,”  fays  Clitus,  as  he  rofe  up, 
“  not  to  bear  freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him 
“  truth.  Pie  will  do  well  to  pafs  his  life  among  Barbarians  and 
“  (laves,  w  ho  will  be  proud  to  pay -their  adoration  to  his  Perfian 
“  girdle  and  his  white  robe.”  But  now  the  king,  no  longer  able 
to  fupprefs  his  rage,  fnatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guards,  and 
would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  fpot,  had  not  the  courtiers  with¬ 
held  his  arm,  and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out 
cf  the  hall.  However,  he  returned  into  it  that  moment  by  ano¬ 
ther  door,  flnging,  with  an  air  of  infolence,  verfes  refledlfr.g 
highly  on  the  prince,  who  feeing  the  general  near  him,  ftruck 
him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  h;s  feet,  crying  out  at 
the  fame  time,  “  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attalus.” 

The  king’s  anger  being  in  a  manner  ext  mguilhed  on  a  fudden 
in  the  blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  difp'ayed  itfclf  to  him  in  its 
blacked  and  molt  dreadful  light.  He  tr  d  murdered  a  man,  who 
indeed  had  abufed  his  patkn  e,  but  then  he  had  always  ferved 
him  with  the  utmoft  zeal  end  fidelity,  and  faved  his  life,  though 
l:e  was  afliamed  to  own  it.  He  had  that  inftant  performed  the  vile 
office  of  an  executioner,  in  puiijfhing,  by  an  horrid  murder,  the 
uttering  of  fome  indifereet  words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the 

fumes 
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fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear  before  the  filler 
of  Clitus,  his  nurfe,  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued  in  her  brother’s 
blood  ?  Upon  this  he  threw  himfelf  upon  his  friend’s  body,  forced 
out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  dil'patched  himfelf  with  it,  had 
not  the  guards,  who  rulhed  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands, 
and  forcibly  carried  him  into  his  own  apartment. 

He  paffed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears.  After  that 
groans  and  lamentations  had  quite  wafted  his  fpirits,  he  continued 
ipeechlefs,  ftretcbed  on  the  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  fighs. 
But  his  friends,  fearing  his  filence  would  be  fatal,  forced  them- 
felves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little  notice  of  the 
words  that  were  employed  to  comfort  him  ;  but  Ariftander  the 
foothfayer,  putting  him  in  mind  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  ima¬ 
gined  he  faw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and  feated  at  a 
table  ;  and  declaring,  that  all  which  had  then  happened  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  Alexander  appeared  a  little 
eafier  in  his  mind.  He  next  was  addreffed  by  two  philofophers, 
Callifthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up  to  him  with 
an  air  of  humanity  and  tendernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
his  grief,  by  agreeably  infinuating  himfelf,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  recall  his  reafon,  by  reflections  of  a  folid  nature,  drawn 
from  the  very  effence  of  philofophy,  and  by  carefully  Ihunning  all 
fuch  expreffons  as  might  renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wound, 
which,  as  it  was  ftill  bleeding,  required  to  be'touched  with  the 
gentleft  hand.  But  Anaxarchus  did  not  oblerve  this  decorum  ; 
for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried  aloud,  “  How  !  is  this  Alex- 
“  ander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  ?  Behold 
“  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  fhedding  floods  of  tears,  like 
“  the  meaneft  finve  !  Does  not  he  know,  that  he  himfelf  is  a 
“  fnpreme  law  to  his  fubjefts ;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raife 
“  himfelf  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  lord  and  lovereign,  and  not  to 
“  fubjeCt  himfelf  to  a  vain  opinion  ?  The  king  was  determined  to 
ftarve  himfelf  ;  fo  that  it  was  with  the  atmoft  difficulty  that  his 
friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take  a  little  luftenance.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  juftly 
killed  ;  to  which  decree  Anaxarchus  the  philofopber  had  given 
occafion,  by  afferting,  that  the  will  of  princes  is  the  fupreme  law 
of  the  ftate.  Alas!  how  weak  are  all  fuch  reflections  again  ft  the 
cries  of  a  juftly-alarmed  confcience,  which  can  never  be  quieted, 
either  by  flattery  or  falie  arguments. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcufable 
fault.  It  was  indeed  bis  duty,  net  to  join  in  difeourfes  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fully  the  glory  of  Philip  his  benefaCtor  ;  but  to  fhow  his 
diflike  to  what  was  laid,  by  a  mournful  but  modeft.  filence.  Pie 

pofiibly 
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poffibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  late 
monarch,  provided  he  had  expreffed  himfclf  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  Had  fuch  a  refervednefs  been  unfuccefsful,  he  might 
juftly  have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have  been  criminal.  But 
by  breaking  into  injurious  and  (hocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot 
the  veneration  due  to  the  facred  character  of  kings  ;  with  regard 
to  whom,  how  unjufiiy  foever  they  may  act,  not  only  every  con¬ 
temptuous  and  infulting  exprelhon  is  forbid,  but  every  difre- 
Jpeftful  and  unguarded  word  ;  they  being  the  reprefentatives  of 
God  himfelf. 

It  mult  neverthelefs  be  confelfed,  that  the  circumftance  of  the 
banquet  extenuates  very  much,  or  throws,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
veil  over  Clitus’s  fault.  When  a  prince  invites  a  fubjedf  to  a  feaft  ; 
when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  debauch,  and  in  perfon 
excites  him  to  quaff  immoderately  ;  a  king,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
feems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  permit  his  fubjedts  to  forget 
it  alfo  ;  he  gives  a  function,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  familia¬ 
rities,  and  hidden  flights  which  wine  commonly  infpires  :  and 
fhould  he  be  difpleafed  with  a  fubjedt  for  equalling  himfelf  with 
him,  he  ought  to  blame  Jiimfelf  for  having  firft  railed  a  fubjedt  fq 
high.  A  fault  committed  under  thefe  circumftances  is  always  a 
fault  ;  but  then  it  ought  never  to  be  expiated  with  the  blood  of 
the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares* anger,  when  united  to  power,  with 
thunder ;  and,  indeed,  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ?  But 
how  dreadful  mud  it  be,  when  joined  with  drunkennefs !  We  fee 
this  in  Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fubdue  thofe  two  vices  in  his  youth,  and  j-  to  have 
been  confirmed  in  them  from  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutors  ! 
for  it  is  aderted,  that  both  were  the  confluences  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  But  what  can  be  meaner,  or  more  unworthy  a  king, 
than  drinking  to  excefs  ?  What  can  be  more  fatal  or  bloody,  than 
the  tranfports  ofanger?  p  Alexander,  who  had  overcome  fo  many 
nations,  was  himfelf  conquered  by  thofe  two  vices,  which  threw 
a  lhade  over  the  glory  of  his  brighteft  addons.  The  reafon  of 
this,  fays  Seneca,  is,  he  endeavoured  more  to  vanquifh  others, 

*  Fubnen  eft,  ubi  cum  poteftate  habitat  iracundia.  Publ.  Syr. 

f  Nec  minus  error  eorum  nocet  moribus,  ft  quidem  .Leonides  Alexandra 
preoagogus,  ut  a  Babylonio  Diogene  traditur,  quibufdam  eum  vltiis  imbuit, 
qus  robuftum  quoque  ct  jam  maximum  regem  ab  ilia  inftitutionc  pueriii  funt 
prolecuta.  Quintd.  l.i.  c.  1. 

f  Vidtor  tot  regum  atque  populorum,  ira:  fuccubuit.  Id  enim  egerat,  ut 
omnia  potius  haberet  in  poteftate,  quam  affedtus — Imperare  fib:,  maximum 
imperium  eft.  Senec.  epift.  cxiii. 
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than  to  fubdue  bimfelf ;  not  knowing,  that  to  triumph  over  our 
■pafiions  is,  of  all  conquefts,  the  moll  glorious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Mnracanda,  in  order 
to  recover  his  fpirits,  marched  into  Xenippa,  a  province  bor- 
-dering  upon  Scythia  ;  whither  feme  rebels  were  retired,  all  of 
whom  he  fubjedted,  and  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  From  thence 
lie  fet  forward  with  his  army  towards  the  rock  Chorienhs,  of 
which  Syfimethres  was  governor.  All  accefs  to  it  feemed  abfo- 
-lutely  impracticable  ;  nevcrthelefs,  he  at  laft  got  near  it,  after 
having  paffed  through  numberlefs  difficulties  j  and,  by  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  Oxartes,  a  prince  of  that  country  who  had  adhered  to 
Alexander,  he  prevailed  with  Syfimethres  to  furrender.  The 
king  after  this  left  him  the  government  of  that  place,  and  pro- 
rriifed  him  very  great  advantages  in  cafe  he  continued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  refolved  to  attack  the  Danas,  becaufe  Spita- 
menes,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  was  among  them  ;  but  the  felicity 
which  always  attended  him,  fpared  him  that  labour.  The  wife 
of  this  Barbarian,  hems'  no  lonser  able  to  bear  the  vagabond 
wretched  life  her  hufband  forced  her  to  lead,  and  having  often 
entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  fne  herfelf  murdered  him  in  the  night ;  and,  quite  covered 
with  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  blocked  at  fo  horrid  a  fpeftacle,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
■drove  ignominioufly  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrifens, 
where  they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a  coun- 
iry  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way  he  met  -with  a  dreadful  form. 
Flafhes  of  lightning  coming  thick  one  upon  another,  dazzled  the 
ryes  of  the  foldiers,  and  entirely  difeouraged  them.  It  thundered 
zdmofl  inceffantly,  and  the  thunder -bolts  fell  every  moment  at  the 
feet  of  the  foldiers ;  fo  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  Hand  f  ill 
or  advance  forward.  On  a  hidden,  a  violent  fitower  of  1  air.,  mixed 
with  hail,  came  pouring  down  like  a  flood  ;  and  fo  extreme  was 
the  cold  in  this  corutry,  that  it  froze  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The 
bufferings  of  the  army  on  this  occauon  were  infupportable.  Tire 
king,  who  was  the  only  perfon  invincible  to  thefe  calamities,  .rode 
up  and  down  among  the  foldiers  ;  comforted  and  animated  them  : 
and  pointing  at  fmoke  winch  illued  from  fume  diftant  huts,  en¬ 
treated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all  the  fpced  poffible.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  oi'uers  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and 
laying  them  in  heaps  up  and  down,  h*  bad  fires  made  in  different 
places,  and  by  this  means  laved  the  army,  but  upwards  of  1000 
jpen  loti  their  lives.  The  king  made  up  to  the  officers  and  fol¬ 
diers  the  fevcral  Ioffes  they  had  iuftained  during  this  fatal  florin. 

When 
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When  they  were  recovered  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he 
went  into  the  country  of  the  Sacm,  which  he  foon  overrun  atul 
laid  wafte.  Soon  after  this,  Oxartes  received  him  in  his  palace, 
and  invited  him  to  a  fumptuous  banquet,  in  which  he  difplayed  ail 
the  magnificence  of  the  Barbarians.  He  had  a  daughter,  called 
Roxana,  a  young  lady  whofe  exquifite  beauty  was  heightened  by 
all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  fenfe.  Alexander  found  her  charms 
irrefiitible,  and  made  her  his  wife  ;  covering  his  paffion  with  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  fuch  bands  as 
fhould  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  interefts, 
and  throwing  down  all  diftindtions  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered.  This  marriage  difplcafed  the  Macedonians  very 
much,  and  exafperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  fee  him  make  one  ot 
his  flaves  his  father-in-law  :  but  as,  *  after  his  murdering  Clitip, 
no  one  dared  to  fpeak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded  what 
he  did  with  their  eyes  and  countenances,  which  can  adapt  them- 
felves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  fervile  complacency. 

In  fine,  having  refolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from 
thence  on  the  ocean,  he  commanded  (in  order  that  nothing  might 
be  left  behind  to  check  his  deflgns)  that  30,000  young  men 
fhould  be  brought  him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the  feveral 
provinces,  to  ferve  him  at  the  lame  time  as  hoflages  and  foldiers. 
In  the  mean  while,  he  feat  Craterus  againft.  fume  of  the  rebels, 
whom  he  eauly  defeated.  Polyfperchon  likewife  fubdued  a 
country  called  Bubacene  ;  10  that  all  things  being  in  perfeft 
tranquillity,  Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying 
on  the  war  with  India.  This  country  was  conlidered  as  the 
richefl.  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious 
hones,  with  which  the  inhabitants  adorned  themfelves,  but  with 
more  luxury  than  gracefulnefs.  It  was  related,  that  the  l'words 
of  the  foldiers  were- of  gold  and  ivory  ;  and  the  king,  now  the 
greater!  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined  not  to  yield  to 
any  perfon  vvhatioever,  in  any  circumllance,  caufed  the  fwords  of 
his  foldiers  to  be  ft-t  off  with  lilver  plates,  put  golden  bridles  to 
the  liorfes,  had  the  coats  of  mail  heightened  with  gold  and  filver. 
and  prepared  to  march  for  this  enterprife,  at  the  head  of  12c, 000 
men,  all  equipped  with  the  magnificence  above  deferibed. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  letting  out-,  he  thought  proper 
to  reveal  the  dtfign  he  had  fo  long  meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine 
honours  paid  him,  and  was  folely  intent  on  the  means  for  putting 
tnat  delign  in  execution.  He  was  refolved,  not  only  to  be  called. 


‘  Sed,  poll:  Clvtl  caedem,  libertate  fublata,  valtu,  qui  maxim:  fervit,  af» 
feutiebuiitur.  Q^Curt. 
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but  to  be  believed,  the  fon  of  Jupiter;  as  if  it  had  been  pofilble 
lor  him  to  command  as  abfolutely  over  the  mind  as  over  the  tongue, 
ar.d  that  the  Macedonians  would  condefcend  to  fall  proflrate,  and 
adore  h;m  after  the  Pevfian  manner. 

To  *  footh  and  cherifh  thefe  ridiculous  pretenfions,  there  were 
not  wanting  flatterers,  thofe  common  pefts  of  courts,  who  are 
more  dangerous  to  princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.  The 
Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  Hoop  to  this  bafe  adulation  ;  all 
of  them,  to  a  man,  refufing  to  vary,  in  any  manner,  from  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  owing  to  foms 
Greeks,  whefe  depraved  manners  were  a  fcandal  to  their  profeffion 
of  teaching  virtue  and  the  fciences.  Thefe,  though  the  mean  re- 
fGe  cf  Greece,  were  nevertlielels  in  greater  credit  with  the  king, 
than  eiT'hcr  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his  army  ; 

v.'  -  ft:  ch  creatures  as  thefe  that  placed  him  in  the  Ikies;  and 
pm  i.hed,  wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  would  reflgn  their  feats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  feftiva!,  and  made  an  incredibly  pom¬ 
pous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  greateft  lords  of  his  court, 
both  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and  moll:  of  the  highefl  quality 
among  the  Perfians.  With  thefe  he  fat  down  at  table  for  fome 
time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this  Cleon,  one  of  his 
flatterers,  began  to  fpeak,  and  expatiated  very  much  on  the  praifes 
of  the  king,  as  had  be  fore  been  agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long 
detail  of  the  high  obligations  they  had  to  him,  all  which  he  ob- 
ferved,  they  might  acknowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  eafy  expence, 
merely  with  two  grains  cf  iricenfe,  which  they  Ihculd  offer  him 
as  to  a  god,  without  the  leaft  fcruple,  flnee  they  believed  him 
foch.  To  this  purpofe  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Perfians. 
He  took  notice,  that  Hercules  himfelf,  and  Bacchus,  were  not 
ranked  among  the  deities  till  after  they  had  furmounted  the  envy 
cf  their  contemporaries.  That  in  cafe  the  reft  (hould  not  care  to 
pay  this  juftiee  to  Alexander’s  merit,  he  himfelf  was  refolved  to 
fliow  them  the  way,  and  to  worfnip  him  if  he  fhculd  come  into 
the  hall.  But  that  all  of  them  mud  do  their  duty,  efpecially 
thofe  that  profeffed  wifdom,  who  ought  to  ferve  to  the  reft  as 
an  example  of  the  veneration  due  to  fo  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  fpeech  was  diretled  to  Calhfthenes. 
•f  He  was  related  to  Ariftotle,  who  had  prefented  him  to  Alex¬ 
ander  his  pupil,  that  he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the 

*  Non  decerat  talia  concupifcenti  perniciof3  adulatio,  perpetuum  malum 
jegum,  quorum  opes  fajpius  affentatio,  quam  hoftis,  evertit.  Cart. 

f  Diog.  Taert.  in  Ariftot.  1.  v,  p.  303. 
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war  of  Perfia.  He  was  confidered,  upon  account  of  his  wifdoni 
and  gravity,  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  give  him  fuch  wholefome 
counfel,  as  was  mod  capable  of  preferring  him  from  thofe  excefifes, 
into  which  his  youth  and  fiery  temper  might  hurry  him  :  but  he 
v.  as  accufed  of  not  poffeffing  the  gentle,  infinualing  behaviour  of 
courts  ;  and  of*  not,  knowing  a  certain  medium  between  grovel¬ 
ing  complacency  and  indexible  obftinacy.  Andotle  had  at¬ 
tempted,  but  to  no  purpofe,  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  temper  ; 
and  forefeeirrg  the  ill  conftquences  with  which  his  difagreeable 
liberty  cf  fpeaking  his  mind  might  he  attended,  lie  uTed  often  to 
repeat  the  following  verfe  of  Homerf  to  him  : 


My  fon,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thydays.- 

Andhis  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philofopher,  feeing  that  every  one,  on  this  occafion,  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  deep  filence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly 
were  fixed  on  him,  made  a  fpeech,  which  appears  to  me  juit 
enough.  However,  it  often  happens,  when  a  fubjeCt  is  bound 
in  duty  to  oppofe  the  inclinations  of  his  fovereign,  that  the  moil 
cautious  and  mod  refpeCtful  zeal  is  confidered  as  infolence  anti 
rebellion.  “  Had  the  king,”  fa i d  he,  “  been  prefent  when  thou 
“  madeft  thy  fpeech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  attempted 
“  to  anfwer  thee,  for  he  himfelf  would  have  interrupted  thee, 
“  and  not  have  fuffered  thee  to  prompt  him  to  affume  the  cuf- 
“  toms  of  barbarians,  in  calling  an  odium  on  his  perfon  and  glory, 
“  by  fo  fertile  an  adulation.  Bnt  fince  he  is  ahfent,  I  will  anfwer 
thee  in  his  name.  I  confider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the 
“  honours  that  can  be  paid  to  a  mortal ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
“  between  the  worlliip  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former 
“includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  facrifices  ;  the  latter  is 
“  confined  to  praifes  only,  and  awful  refpeft.  We  falute  the 
“  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  fubmidlor, 
“  obedience,  and  fidelity;  but  we  adore  the  former;  weinilitute 
“  fefli vals  to  their  honour,  and  fing  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs  to 
“  their  glory.  The  worihip  of  the  gods  does  itfelf  vary  accord - 
“  ing  to  their  rank ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Cuilor  and  Fol- 
“  lux,  is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and  Jupiter. 
“  We  mud  not  therefore  confound  all  things,  either  by  bringing 
“  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  railing  t 
“  a  mortal  to  the  date  of  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  judly  of. 


*  Inter  abruptam  contumaciam  ct  deforme  pbfcquium  pergere  iter  an.bi- 
tione  ac  perculis  vacuum.  Tacit,  ar.nal.  1.  iv.  c.  so- 

-j-  Xi nifioai;  OA  'Ail  Tixos  iVfjai  Js  uyoiiuet;.  II,  r8.  v.  95. 
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“  fended,  Should  we  pay  to  another  perfon  the  homage  due  to 
“  his  facred  perfon  only  ;  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation 
“  of  the  gods  as  much,  ffiould  we  bellow  upon  mortals,  the  ho- 
“  nours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  fenfible  that  our  monarch  is 
“  vallly  fuperior  to  the  red  ;  he  is  the  greatell  of  kings,  and  the 
“  moll  glorious  of  all  conquerors;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a 
“  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he  mull  fird  bediveded  of  his  mor- 
“  tal  frame  ;  but  this  is  greatly  our  intered  to  wifh  may  not  hap- 
“  pen  but  as  late  as  pofiihle.  The  Greeks  did  not  worlhip 
“  Hercules  till  after  his  death  ;  and  that  not  till  the  oracle  had 
“  exprefsly  commanded  it.  The  Perfians  are  cited  as  an  example 
“  for  our  imitation  ;  but  how  long  is  it  that  the  van qtri died  have 

given  law  to  the  vidlor  :  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  eroded 
“  the  Hellefpont,  not  to  fubjedt  Greece  to  Ada,  but  Ada  to 
“  Greece  i” 

The  deep  dlence  which  all  the  company  obferved  whild  Cal- 
lidhenes  fpoke,  was  an  indication,  in  fome  meafure,  of  their 
thoughts.  The  king,  who  hood  behind  the  tapedry  all  the  time, 
heard  whatever  had  paffed.  He  thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  be 
told,  That  without  infilling  any  further,  he  would  only  require 
the  Perfians  to  fall  prodrate,  according  to  their  ufual  cudom  ;  a 
little  after  which  he  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been  bulled  in 
fome  affair  of  importance.  Immediately  the  Perfians  fell  prodrate 
to  adore  him.  Polyfpcrchon,  who  ilood  near  him,  obferving  that 
one  of  them  bowed  fo  low  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid 
him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  “  drike  harder.”  The  king, 
offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polyfperchon  into  prifon,  and  broke 
up  the  affem’oly.  However,  he  afterwards  pardoned  him,  but 
Callidhenes  was  not  fo  fortunate. 

To  rid  himfelf  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers 
who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all  places,  had,  upon  account  of 
fome  private  pique,  formed  a  conipiracy  againft  him  ;  but  it  w as 
very  happily  difeovered,  tiie  inllant  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution. 
The  criminals  were  feiued,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed. 
Not  one  among  them  had  accufed  Callidhenes  ;  but  having  been 
very  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  fufficient.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
the  mod  grievous  torments  were  indidled  on  him,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tort  a  confeffion  of  guilt.  But  he  infilled  upon  his  innocence  to 
the  lad,  and  expired  in  the  midd  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  fo  much  dilhonour  on  Alexander’s  me¬ 
mory,  as  this  unjuft.  and  cruel  death  of  Callidhenes.  He  truly 
merited  the  name  of  philofopher,  from  the  folidity  of  his  under- 
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ftanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  aufterity  of  his  life, 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  from  the  hatred  he 
fo  evidently  manifelled  for  diff.mulation  and  flattery  of  every 
kind.  He  was  not  born  for  courts,  the  frequentors  of  which 
mult  have  a  fupple,  pliable,  flexible  turn  of  mind  ;  fometimes  it 
mull  be  of  a  knavifh  and  treacherous,  at  leall,  of  an  hypocritical, 
flattering  call.  He  very  feldom  was  feen  at  the  king’s  table, 
though  frequently  invited  to  it ;  and  whenever  he  prevailed  fo 
far  upon  himfelf  as  to  go  thither,  his  melancholy  filent  air  was  a 
manifelt  indication,  that  he  difapproved  of  every  thing  that  was 
faid  and  done  at  it.  With  this  humour,  which  was  a  little  too 
fevere,  he  would  have  been  an  inellimable  treafure,  had  he  been 
polTelTed  by  a  prince  who  hated  fallehood  ;  for  among  the  many 
thousands  who  furrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him, 
Callifthenes  only  had  courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But 
where  do  we  meet  with  princes  who  know  the  vahie  of  fach  a 
virtue,  and  the  ufe  which  ought  to  be  made  of -it  ?  Truth  feldom 
pierces  thofe  clouds  which  are  railed  by  the  authority  of  the  great, 
and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers.  And  indeed  Alexander,  by  . 
this  dreadful  example,  deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  exhorting  him  to  thofe  things  which  were  for  his  true 
intereft.  From  that  inftant  no  one  fpoke  with  freedom  in  the 
council;  even  thofe,  who  had  the  greateft  love  for  the  public  good, 
and  a  perfonal  affe&ion  for  Alexander,  thought  themfelves  not 
obliged  to  undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing  was  liftened  to 
but  flattery,  which  gained  fuch  an  afeendant  over  that  prince,  as- 
entirely  depraved  him,  and  juftly  punilhed  him,  for  having  facri- 
ficed,  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the  molt 
virtuous  man  about  his  perfon. 

I  obl'crve,  after  Seneca*,  that  the  death  of  Callifthenes  is  an 
eternal  reproach  to  Alexander,  and  fo  horrid  a  crime,  that  no 
quality,  how  beautiful  foever,  no  military  exploit,  though  of  the 
moll  confpicuous  kind,  can  ever  efface  its  infamy.  It  is  faid  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite  number  of  Perfians; 
that  he  dethroned  and  flew  the  moll  powerful  king  of  the  earth  ; 
conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations  ;  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the  bounds  cf  his  empire  from  the  moft 
remote  part  of  Thrace  to  the  extremities  of  the  eafl  ;  in  anfwer 
to  each  of  thefe  particulars,  “  Yes,”  fays  Seneca,  “  but  he  mur- 
“  dered  Callifthenes  a  crime  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  it 
entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions. 

*  Senec,  Nat.  Quail.  1.  vi.  c.  23. 
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SECTION  XV. 

ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  TNDIA. - BESIEGES  AND  TAKES 

SEVERAL  CITIES. - DEFEATS  PORUS,  WHOM  HE 

RESTORES  TO  HIS  THRONE. 


Alexander*,  to  flop  the  murmurs  and  aifcontents  which 
arofe  among  his  fcldiers,  fet  out  for  India.  He  himfelf  wanted 
action  and  motion  ;  for  he  always,  when  unemployed,  loft  part  of 
the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war.  An  excels  of  vanity  and 
folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition  ;  a  project  quite 
ufelefs  in  itfelf,  and  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequences. 
He  had  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  both  fons  of  Jupiter,  as  himfelf  was,  had  marched  fo 
far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  furpafied  by  them  ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who  applauded  this  wild  chimerical 
defign. 

Thefe  are  the  tilings  that  conftitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  fuch 
pretended  heroes  ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by 
.  a  falfe  fplendor,  Hill  admire  in  Alexander  :  a  ridiculous  defire  of 
rambling  up  and  down  the  world  ;  of  difturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations  ;  of 
treating  ail  thofe  as  enemies,  who  fliould  refufe  to  acknowledge 
him  for  their  fovereign  ;  of  ranfacking  and  extirpating  fuch  as 
fliould  prefume  to  defend  their  liberties,  their  pofleffions,  and 
their  lives,  againft  an  unjuft  invader,  who  came  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them,  without  the  lead  ftiadow  cf 
reafon.  Add  to  this  glaring  injuftice,  the  rafli  and  ftupid  pro¬ 
ject  he  had  formed,  of  fubduing,  with  infinite  labour,  and-the  ut- 
moft  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it  was  pofiible  for  him  to 
keep  in  fubjeftion  ;  and  the  fad  necefilty  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
of  being  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them  a  new,  and  punifli 
them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  fketch  of  what  the  conqueft  |l 
of  India  will  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  (hall  have  given  fome  little  ac-  1 
count  of  die  fituation  and  manners  of  that  country,  and  fome  of  ' 
its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts  ;  India  on  this,  and  India 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  ■ 
the  former,  nor  even  fo  far  as  the  Ganges.  This  firft  part  is  I1 
fituated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence  this  country  re- 1 
ceives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  fays,  the  limits  of  it  ‘ 
are,  r.o  the  wefl,  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  and  Gedrofla,  which 
either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  I 
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Perfia ;  to  the  north,  mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tar¬ 
tary  :  to  the  eaft,  the  Ganges :  to  the  iouth,  the  Ocean,  or  In¬ 
dian  Sea. 

*A11  the  Indians  arc  free,  and,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  have 
no  (laves  among  them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make 
ufe  of  foreign  (laves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They 
do  not  eredf  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  but  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  reputation  of  illufirious  men  is  their  maufo- 
laeum. 

They  may  be  divided  into  feven  claiTes.  The  firft  and  mod 
honourable,  though  the  fmalleft,  is  that  of  the  Brachmans,  who 
arenas  it  were,  the  guardians  of  religion.  I  (hall  have  occafion 
to  mention  them  in  the  fequel. 

The  fecond  and  greateft  is  that  of  the  hufbandmen.  Thefe 
are  had  in  great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough 
the  fields,  and  they  are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to 
carry  arms  and  ferve  in  the  field  in  war  time :  it  is  an  inviolable 
law,  never  to  moled;  them  or  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdfmen  and  (hepherds,  who  keep  herds 
and  flocks,  and  never  come  into  the  cities.  They  rove  tip  and 
down  the  mountains,  and  often  exercife  themfelves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and 
Leamen  are  included.  Thefe  three  lad  orders  pay  a  tribute  to 
; the  king  ;  and  none  are  exempted  from  it  but  thofe  that  make 

•  arms,  who  inftead  of  paying  any  thing,  receive  a  ftipend  from 
iths  public. 

The  fifth  is  of  foldiers,  whofe  only  employment  is  war  :  they 

•  are  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of  neceffaries  ;  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
iare  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  things.  Their  life,  at  all  times, 

( is  free  and  difengaged  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

1  The  fixth  order  is  that  of  overfeers,  \e ir'urxowoi,  who  fnperintend 
(the  aftions  of  others,  and  examine  every  tranfa diion,  either  in 
.  cities  or  the  country,  and  report  the  whole  to  the  piince.  The 
t  virtues  and  equalities  required  in  thefe  magiftrates  are  exadlnefs, 
fincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their  country.  None  of  thefe 
magiflrates,  fays  the  hiftorian,  have  ever  been  accufed  of  telling 
tan  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  really  fadt  !  How¬ 
ever,  this  obfervation  proves  at  lead  that  truth  and  juftice  were 
had  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knavery  and  in- 
j  fincerity  were  detefted  in  it. 

Ladly,  the  feventh  clafs  confids  of  perfons  employed  in  the 
public  councils,  and  who  fl:a"c  the  cares  of  the  government  with 

*  Arrian,  de  India,  p.  324—  328. 
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the  fovereign.  From  this  clafs  are  taken  magiftrates,  intendants, 
governors  of  provinces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers,  whe¬ 
ther  for  land  or  fea  ;  comptrollers  of  the  treafury,  receivers,  and 
all  who  are  intruded  with  the  public  monies. 

Thefe  different  orders  of  the  date  are  never  blended  by  marriage; 
and  an  artificer,  for  inftance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from 
among  the  clafs  of  hufoandmen  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  None  ot 
thefe  can  follow  two  profeffions  at  the  fame  time,  nor  quit  one 
clafs  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  this  regulation 
muft  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts 
and  trades  ;  as  every  one  added  his  own  induftry  and  reflections 
to  thofe  of  his  ancestors  which  were  delivered  down  to  him  by  an 
uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  obfervaticr.s  might  be  made  on  thefe  Indian  cuftoms, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  omic,  for  the  fake  of  proceeding  in  my  hif- 
tory.  I  only  entreat  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  in  every  wife 
gavernment,  and  every  well-governed  ftate,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and 
the -grazing  of  cattle  (two  perpetual  and  certain  fources  of  riches 
and  abundance),  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
care  of  thofe  who  prefide  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and  that  the  ne- 
gledl  of  either,  is  erring  againft  one  of  the  molt  important  maxims 
in  policy. 

I  alfo  admire  very  much  that  cuftom  of  appointing  overfeers, 
whether  they  are  known  for  fuc’n  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  fpot, 
in  order  to  infpedt  the  conduct  of  governors,  intendants,  and 
judges  ;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to 
which  unlimited  authority,  and  the  diftance  from  a  court,  fre¬ 
quently  give  occafion  ;  the  only  method,  at  the  fame  time,  for  a 
fovereign  to  know  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom,  without  which  it  is 
irnpoffible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the  people  whom  Providence 
ha,  intruded  to  his  care.  This  care  regards  him  perfonallv  ;  and 
thofe  who  aft  under  him  can  r.o  more  difpenfe  with  the  dilchargd 
of  it,  than  they  can  ufurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Lidia,  from  the  month  of  June  toj 
thefe  of  September  and  Oiloher,  exceffive  rains  fail  very  often, i 
whereby  the  crofling  of  rivers  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and 
frequent  inundations  happen.  Hence  we  may  judge  bow 
greatly,  during  all  ihis  feafon,  Lhe  armies  of  Alexander  muff  have 
fuffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  (hall  fay  a  few 
words  concerning  elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds 
more  than  any  other.  The  elephant  exceeds  all  terreftrial  animals 
in  fize.^  Seme  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  female  goes 
a  whole  year  with  her  young.  It  lives  fomeu’mts  to  the  age  ct 
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ico  or  120  years  ;  nay  much  longer,  if  fome  ancient  writers  may 
be  credited.  Its  nofe,  called  its  trunk,  “  Probofcis,”  is  long  and 
hollow  like  a  large  trumpet,  and  ferves  the  elephant  inftead  of  a 
hand*,  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  flrength,  awd 
thereby  is  of  prodigious  fervice  to  it.  The  f  elephant,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  prodigious  lize,  is  fo  tradlable  and  induftrious,  that 
one  would  be  almoft  apt  to  conclude  it  were  informed  with  fome- 
thing  like  human  reafon.  It  is  fufceptible  of  affedtion,  fondnefs, 
and  gratitude,  fofar  as  to  pine  away  with  forrow  when  it  has  loft 
its  mailer,  and  even  fometimes  to  deftroy  itfclf  when  it  happens  to 
have  abufed  or  murdered  him  in  the  tranfport  of  its  fury.  There 
is  no  kind  of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught.  Arrian,  whole 
authority  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  relates,  that  he  had  feen  an 
elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals  fixed  to  its  legs,  which  he  ftruck 
•one  after  the  other  in  cadence  with  his  trunk  ;  and  that  the  reft 
danced  round  him,  keeping  time  with  a  furprifing  exadtnefs. 

He  deferibes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
■taken.  The  Indians  inclofe  a  large  fpot  of  ground,  with  a  trench 
about  20  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  to  which  there  is  accefs 
•but  in  one  part,  and  this  is  a  bridge,  and  is  covered  with  turf ;  in 
order  that  thefe  animals,  who  are  very  fubtile,  may  not  fufpedb 
what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a 
kind  of  wall  is  raifed,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  a  little  kind  of 
chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal  themfclves  in  order  to 
watch  thefe  animals,  and  its  entrance  is  very  fmall.  In  this  it> 
oiofure  two  or  three  tame  female  elephants  are  let.  The  inllant 
the  wild  elephants  fee  or  fmell  them,  they  run  and  whirl  about 
fo  much,  that  at  laft  they  enter  the  inclofure,  upon  which  the 
b'idge  is  immediately  broke  down ;  and  the  people  upon  the  watch 
•fly  to  the  neighbouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been 
broke  for  a  few  days  by  hunger  and  third,  people  enter  the  in¬ 
clofure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  thefe  they  attack  them. 
As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it  is  im- 
poliible  for  them  to  make  a  long  refiftance.  After  throwing  them 
■tin  the  ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  firfl  made  a 
deep  wound  round  their  necks,  about  which  they  throw  a  rope, 
in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  cafe  they  attempt  to  ftir. 
Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  laid 
quietly  to  the  houfe  with  the  reft,  where  they  are  fed  with  grafs 
nr. d  green  corn,  and  tamed  iafenfibly  by  blows  and  hunger,  till 

*  XTanus  dafe  ehphatitis,  quia  propter  m.agnitudinem  corporis  difficiles 
deltas  habebant  ad  pafrum.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  li.  11.  123. 

f  L’ephanto  belluarum  nulla  providentior.  At  figura  qua:  vaftior.  De 
Nat.  Deor. !.  i.  r..  97. 
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fuch  time  as  they  obey  readily  their  mailer’s  voice,  and  perfectly 
underhand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  ufe  that  was  formerly  made  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  in  battle  ;  however,  they  frequently  made  greater  havock 
in  the  army  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  that  of  the  enemy. 
Their  teeth,  or  rather  tuiks,  furniih  us  with  ivory.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  to  Alexander. 

*  This  prince  having  entered  India  f ,  all  the  petty  kings  of 
thefe  countries  came  to  meet  him,  and  make  their  fubmiffions. 
They  declared  that  he  was  the  third  fph  of  Jupiter  ^who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  their  country:  That  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Her¬ 
cules  no  otherwife  than  by  fame  ;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they  had 
the  happinefs  to  fee  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  prefence.  The  king 
received  them  with  the  utmoft  humanity,  commanding  them  to 
accompany  him,  and  ferve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them 
came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hepbseftion  and  Per- 
diccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  fubdue  all 
who  (hould  refufe  to  fubmit.  But,  finding  he  was  obliged  to  crofs 
feveral  rivers,  he  caufed  boats  to  be  built  in  fuch  a  form,  that  they 
could  be  taken  to  pieces ;  the  feveral  parts  of  them  to  be  carried 
upon  waggons,  and  afterwards  put  together  again.  Then,  having 
commanded  Craterus  to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himfelf 
marched  before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ;  and, 
after  a  flight  engagement,  he  defeated  thofe  who  dared  to 
make  head  againfi.  him,  and  purfued  them  to  the  next  city,  into 
which  they  fled.  Craterus  being  come  up,  the  king,  in  order  to 
terrify,  on  a  hidden,  thofe  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  power 
of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  foldiers  to  burn  down 
the  fortifications,  of  that  place,  which  he  bcfiegedin  a  regular  way, 
and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the  fvvord.  But  as  he  was 
going  round  the  walls  on  horfeback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
Notwithftanding  this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after  which  he 
made  dreadful  havock  of  all  the  foldiers  and  inhabitants,  and  did 
not  fo  much  as  fpare  the  houfes. 

After  fubduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  confequence,  he 
marched  towards  the  city  of  Nyfa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its 
walls,  behind  a  foreft  that  hid  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  fo 
very  cold  in  the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  fo  exceffive  a 

*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  9 — 14.  Arrian.  1.  iv.  p.  iSz — 195.  1.  v.  p.  195 — 
Ml.  Plut.  in  Alex,  p  697 — 699.  Diod.  1.  xv;i.  p.  557 — 559.  juftin.  1. 
xii.  c.  7,  8. 

f  Quintus  Cnrtius  fuppofes,  that  feveral  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Indus,  but  adjacent  to  that  river,  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it. 

j  Could  thefe  Greek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  the  Indians  i 
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chill;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was  near  at  hand. 
They  felled  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  lighted  up  feveral 
fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole  army.  The 
beiieged  having  attempted  a  fally  with  ill  luccefs,  a  faftion  arofe  in 
the  city,  fome  being  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  belt  to  furren- 
der,  whilft.  others  were  for  holding  out  the  fiege.  This  coming 
to  the  king’s  ear,  he  only  blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not  do  the 
inhabitants  any  further  injury  ;  till  at  laft,  tired  out  with  the 
length  of  the  fiege,  they  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  were  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared 
that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole  army,  for 
fix  days  together,  celebrated  games,  and  made  rejoicings  on  this 
mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  w'as  there  worlhipped. 

*  He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Daedala,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  flielter 
to  inacceffible  mountains,  as  alfo  to  thofe  of  Acadera,  into  which 
he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change  his  method  of 
war,  and  to  difperfe  his  forces  in  different  places,  by  which  means 
the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once  :  no  refiftance  was  made  any 
where,  and  thofe  who  were  fo  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming 
up  of  the  Macedonians,  were  ail  cut  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  took  fe¬ 
veral  little  cities  the  inftant  he  fat  down  before  them  :  Alexander 
carried  the  large  ones,  and,  after  uniting  all  his  forces,  palled 
the  river  -f-  Choafpes,  and  left  Ccenus  to  befiege  a  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous  city,  called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magofa,  whofe  king,  called 
Affacanus,  was  lately  dead,  and  Cleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the 
province  and  city.  There  were  30,000  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature 
and  art  feerned  to  have  united  their  endeavours  in  railing  its  for¬ 
tifications  ;  for  towards  the  eaft,  it  is  furrounded  with  a  very  ra¬ 
pid  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  fteep,  and  difficult  of  accefs ; 
and  on  the  well  are  high,  craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  whereof  are 
caves,  which,  through  length  of  time,  had  increafed  into  a  kind 
of  abylfes ;  and  where  thefe  fail,  a  trench  of  an  altonilhiug 
height  is  raifed  with  incredible  labour. 

Whilft  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view  its  fortifi¬ 
cations,  he  was  fhot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  ;  but  he 
only  pulled  out  the  weapon  ;  and,  without  fo  much  as  binding 
up  the  wound,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  continued  to  view  the  out¬ 
ward  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put  him  to  great  pain,  it 


*  A.  M.  3677.  Art.  J.  C.  317. 
f  This  is  not  the  Choafpes  which  runs  by  Sufa, 
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is  related  that  he  cried,  *  “  Every  one  fwears  that  I  am  the  fen 
“  of  Jup:ter,  but  my  wound  makes  me  fenfible  that  I  am  a  man.” 
However,  he  did  not  leave  the  place  till  he  had  feen  every  thing,1 \ 
and  given  all  the  neceffary  orders.  Some  of  the  foldiers,  there¬ 
fore,  demolilhed  fuph  houtes  as  flood  without  the  city,  and  with, 
the  rubbilh  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned. 
Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees  and  huge  (tones  into  them  ; 
and  all  laboured  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  in  nine  days  the  works 
were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raifed  upon  them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  vifited 
the  works,  and  after  applauding  the  foldiers  for  their  great  dif- 
patch,  he  caufed  the  engines  to  be  brought  forward,  whence  a 
great  number  of  darts  were  difeharged  againft  thofe  who  defended 
the  walls.  But  that  which  molt  terrified  the  Barbarians,  was 
thofe  tow'ers  of  a  vail  height,  which  feemtd  to  them  to  move  of  , 
themfclves.  This  made  them  imagine,  that  they  w'ere  made  to 
advance  by  the  gods;  and  that  thole  battering-rams  which  beat 
down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  feen,  could  not  be  the  efvedt  of  human  ftrength  ; 
fo  that,  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  defend 
the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding  them- 
felves  mere  fecure  there,  they  fent  ambafifadors  to  propofe  a  fur- 
render.  The  queen  afterwards  came  and  met  Alexander,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  cf  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine  in 
cups,  by  way  of  facrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gracious 
reception,  and  reftored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polyfperchon  w'as  fcr.t  with  an  army  to  befiege  the 
city  of  Ora,  which  he  focn  took.  Moft  of  its  inhabitants  had 
■withdrawn  to  the  rock  called  Aornos,  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  Hercules  having  befieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had  forced 
him  to  quit  the  fiege.  There  are  not  on  this  rock,  as  on  many1 
others,  gentle  declivities  of  cafy  accefs  ;  but  it  riles  like  a  bank  ; 
and  being  very  wide  at  bottom,  grows  narrow  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  river  Indus,  whole  fourcc 
is  not  far  from  this  place,  flow's  at  the  bottom,  its  fidesbtsngj 
perpendicular  and  high;  and  on  the  other  fide  were  vaft  meraife?, 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  fill  up  before  the  rock  could  be  taker. 
Very  happily  for  the  Macedonians,  they  were  near  a  foreil.  rl  his 
the  king  had  cut  down,  commanding  his  foldiers  to  carry  off  no¬ 
thing  but  the  trunk*,  the  branches  ol  which  were  lopped,  in  order; 
that  they  might  be  carried  with  ltfs  difficulty;  and  he  liimfeif! 

*  Omnes  jurant  me  Jovis  effe  filium,  fed  vulnus  hoc  homincm  e.Te  me  j 
clamat.  Senec.  Epift.  lix. 
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threw  the  firft  trunk  into  the  morafs.  The  army  feeing  this* 
t  fhouted  for  joy,  and  every  foldier  labouring  with  incredible  dili¬ 
gence,  the  work  was  finilhed  in  feven  days;  immediately  after 
which  the  attack  began.  The  officers  were  of  opinion,  chat  it 
would  not  be  proper  fqr  the  king  to  expofe  himfelf  on  this  occc- 
fion,  the  danger  being  evidently  too  great.  However,  the  trum¬ 
pet  had  no  fooner  founded,  but  this  prince,  who  was  not  mailer 
cf  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  follow,  himfelf  fir  it 
climbing  the  rock.  At  this  fight  it  appeared  no  longer  inacceffi- 
ble,  and  every. one  flew  after  him.  Never  were  foldiers  expofed 
to  greater  danger  ;  but  they  were  all  refolved  to  conquer  or  die. 
Several  fell  from  the  rock  into  the  river,  whofe  whirlpools  fwal- 
lowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled  great  flones  on  the  fore - 
moil,  who  being  fcarce  able  to  keep  upon  their  feet  (the  rock 
was  fo  ilippery),  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  No  fight  could  poffibly  be  more  di'fmal  than  this  ; 
the  king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  foldler  , 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded.  Neverthelefs,  though  he  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raife  the 
fiege,  lie  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  continue  it,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  for  bringing  forward  the  towers  and  other  engines. 
The  befieged,  by  way  of  infult,  made  great  rejoicings  ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  feflivity  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  making  the 
rock,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  echo  with  the  found  of  their 
drums  and  cymbals.  Lat  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard  ; 
and  the  Maced  m.-ms  were  furprifed  to  fee  every  part  of  the  rock 
illuminated- with  torches.  The  king  was  informed,  t fiat  the  la¬ 
th  ans  had  lighted  them  to  aflilt  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them 
t  ie  more-  ealiiy  in  thofe  precipices,  during  the  obfcurity.of  the 
right.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  by  Alexander’s  order, 
;V:  ’ted  rd.  which  terrified  the  fugitives  fo  much,  that  feverat 
cf  them,  fancying  they  fa w  the  enemy,  flung  themfelves  from  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  peri -bed  miferably.  The  king  having 
happily  and  unexpedferily  pofleffed  himfelf  of  the  rock,  in  an  ai¬ 
med  miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and  offered  facrifkes 
in  their  honour. 

From  hence  he  marched  and  took  Ecbolimus  ;  and  after  i  G 
days  march  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  He- 
phadlion  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  paffiige,  purfuant  to  the 
orders  given  him.  The  king  of  the  country,  called  Otnphis, 
whofe  father  died  fome  time  before,  had  fent  to  Alexander,  to 
know  whether  he  would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Not- 
withllanding  the  Macedonian  told  him  he  might,  he  neverthelefs 
delayed  putting  it  on  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him-, 
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with  his  whole  army  ;  and  when  Alexander  was  advanced  pretty 
near,  he  pufhed  forward  his  horfe,  came  up  fingly  to  him,  and 
the  king  did  the  fame.  The  Indian  then  told  him  by  an  inter¬ 
preter,  Si  That  he  was  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
J‘  in  order  to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands.  That  he 
“  furrendered  his  perfon  and  his  kingdom  to  a  monarch,  who,  he 

was  fenfible,  fought  only  with  the  view  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
“  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  treachery.”  The  king,  greatly 
fatisfied  w:th  the  franknefs  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  reitored  him  Ins  kingdom.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  pre- 
fent  of  56  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  a 
prodigious  fixe.  Alexander  afking  him  which  were  molt  necefiaty 
to  him,  huibandmen  or  foldiers  ?  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at 
war  with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  him. 
Thefe  two  monarchs  were  Abifares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  moil  powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were  fituated  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Hydafpes.  Omphis  affumed  the  diadem, 
and  took  the  name  of  Taxiius,  by  which  the  kings  of  that  coun¬ 
try  were  called.  Pie  made  magnificent  prefents  to  Alexander, 
who  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  exceeded  in  generality. 

The  next  day,  ambafladors  from  Abifares  waiting  upon  the 
king,  furrendered  up  to  him,  purfuant  to  the  power  given  them, 
all  the  dominions  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  after  each  party  had 
promifed  fidelity  on  both  fides,  they  returned  back. 

Alexander  expedting  that  Porus,  aftonifhed  with  the  report 
of  his  glory,  would  not  fail  to  fubmit  to  him,  fent  a  meffage  to 
that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been  his  vallal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute,  and  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Porus 
anfwered  with  great  coldnefs,  that  he  would  do  fo,  but  it  Ihould 
be  fword  in  hand.  At  the  fame  time  a  reinforcement  of  30  ele¬ 
phants,  which  were  of  great  fervice,  wete  fent  to  Alexander. 
He  gave  the  fuperintendence  of  all  his  elephants  to  Taxiius,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Hydafpes.  Porus  was  en¬ 
camped  on  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  difpute  the  pafiage  with 
him  ;  and  had  polled  at  the  head  of  his  army  85  elephants  of  a 
prodigious  fixe,  and  behind  them  300  chariots,  guarded  by  30,000 
foot  ;  not  having,  at  mod,  above  7000  horfe.  This  prince  was 
mounted  on  ail  elephant  of  a  much  larger  lize  than  any  of  the 
reft,  and  he  himfelf  exceeded  the  ufual  ftature  of  men  ;  fo  that 
clothed  in  his  armour  glittering  with  gold  and  filver,  he  appear- 
at  the  fame  time  terrible  and  majellic.  The  greatuefs  of  his 
courage  equalled  that  of  his  ftature,  and  he  was  as  wife  and  pru¬ 
dent  as  it  was  poffible  for  the  monarch  ol  fo  barbarous  a  people 
to  be. 
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The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide  (about 
400  fathoms),  and  fo  deep  in  every  part,  that  it  locked  hke  a 
fea,  and  was  no  where  fordable.  It  was  valtly  impetuous,  not- 
withftanbing  its  great  breadth,  for  it  rolled  with  as  much  violence, 
as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and  its  raging' 
foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places,  difeovered  that  it 
was  full  of  hones  and  rocks.  However,  nothing  was  fo  dreadful 
as  the  appearance  of  the  ihore,  which  was  quite  covered  with 
men,  hcri'es,  and  elephants.  Thofe  hideous  animals  Hood  like 
fo  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exafperated  them,  in  order  that 
the  horrid  cry  they  made  might  dll  the  enemy  with  the  greatelb 
terror.  However,  this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of  men, 
whole  courage  was  proof  again!!  all  attacks,  and  who  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  uninterrupted  ieries  of  prolperities  but  then  they 
did  not  think  it  would  be  poffible  for  them,  as  their  barks  were 
fo  crazy,  to  furmount  the  rapidity  of  the  ilream,  or  land  with 
fafety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  Hands,  to  which  the  Indians  and 
Macedonians  ufed  to  fwirn,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads  ;  and 
flight  fkinnifhes  were  every  day  fought  in  the  light  of  the  two 
kings,  who  were  well  pleafed  to  make  thufe  fmali  excurfiofis  of 
their  refpeciive  forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  l'uch  ikir- 
mifiics,  of  the  fucceis  of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two- 
young  officers  in  Alexander’s  army,  IZgefiipachus  and  Nicanor,, 
men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and  who,  having  been  ever  fucceisful, 
defpifed  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the  bra¬ 
ve!!  youths  in  the  whole  army  :  and,  with  no  other  weapons  than 
their  javelins,  fv  to  an  iflind  in  which  feveial.  of  the  enemy* 
were  landed  ;  where,  with  fearce  any  other  affillance  but  tiicir 
intrepidity,  they  made  a  great  daughter.  After  this  bold  Probe, 
they  might  have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  poffible  for  raftniete, 
when  fuccefsful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as  they  vv. Z  ed 
with  contempt,  and  an  intuiting  air,  for  thofe  who  came  to  fuc- 
eour  their  companions,  they  were  furrounded  by  a  band  of  fol- 
diers,  who  fwam  unperceived  to  the  Hand,  and  overwhelmed  with,' 
the  darts  which  were  fliot  from  far.  Thofe  who  endeavoured-  to 
fave  thcmfelves  by  fwimming,  were  either  carried  away  by  the 
waves,  or  f wallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The  courage  of  Pu¬ 
rus,  who  faw  all  this  from  the  (hove,  was  furprilangly  iucreafed 
by  this  iuccefs. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity  ;■  and  finding  he  could  not 
pafs  the  Hydafpes  by  force  of  arn  s,  he  therefore  refolved  to  have, 
jrecourfe  to  artifice.  Accordingly  he  caufed  his  cavalry  to.  at- 
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tempt  feveral  limes  to  pafs  it  in  the  night,  and  to  ihout  as  if  they 
really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  Immediately  Porus  hurried  thither  with  his  ele¬ 
phants,  but  Alexander  continued  in  battle-array  on  the  bank. 
'Phis  ftratagem  having  been  attempted  feveral  times,  and  Porus 
rinding  the  whole  but  mere  noife  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  thefe  motions,  and  only  fent  fcouts  to  every 
part  of  the  fhore.  Alexander,  being  now  no  longer  appreheniive 
of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall  upon  him,  in  his 
attempting  to  crofs  the  river  in  the  night,  began  to  refolve  feri- 
oufly  to  pals  it. 

There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  confiderable  didance  from  Alex¬ 
ander’s  camp,  an  ifiand  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  reft. 
This  bemg  covered  with  trees,  was  very  proper  for  him  to  cover 
and  conceal  his  defign,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  attempt  the 
paftage  that  way.  However,  the  better  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this  octalion,  he  left 
Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  with  orders  to 
make  a  great  noife,  at  a  certain  time  which  ftiould  be  appointed, 
in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was 
preparing  to  crofs  the  river  ;  but  that  be  ftiould  not  attempt  this, 
till  fuch  time  as  Porus  ftiould  have  raifed  his  camp,  and  marched 
away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or  advance  towards  thofe 
Macedonians  who  ftiould  attempt  the  paftage.  Between  the 
camp  and  the  ifiand  he  had  polled  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with  the 
foreign  horfe  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to  pafs  over  in  bo¬ 
dies,  the  inftant  they  fhould  fee  him  engaged  in  battle. 

After  giving  thefe  orders,  he  took  the  reft  of  his  army,  as  well 
cavalry  as  infantry  ;  and,  wheeling  off  from  the  ftiore,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  perceived,  lie  advanced  111  the  night  time  towards 
the  ifiand  into  which  he  was  refolved  to  go  ;  and  the  better  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  cauied  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in 
the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was  oppefite  to  that 
©f  Porus.  His  life-guards  were  drawn  up  round  in  all  the  pomp 
and  fplendor  with  which  the  majefty  of  a  great  king  is  ufually 
iurrounded.  He  alfo  caufed  a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Atta¬ 
ins,  who  was  of  the  fame  age  with  liimfelf,  and  l'o  much  refem- 
bled  the  king,  both  in  ftature  and  features,  efpecially  at  fo  great 
a  diftance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy  might  fup- 
pofe  Alexander  himfeif  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  the 
paftage  in  that  place.  He  however  was  by  this  time  got  to  the 
ifiand  above-mentioned  ;  and  immediately  landed  upon  it  from 
boats,  with  the  reft  of  his  troops,  wliilft  the  enemy  was  employed 
in  oppoiing  Craterus.  But  now  a  furious  ftorm  arofe,  which 

feemed 
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feemed  as  if  it  Would  retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet 
proved  of  advantage  to  it ;  for  fo  fortunate  was  this  prince,  that 
obltacles  changed  into  advantages,  and  fuccours  in  his  favour : 
the  florin  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  violent  fhower,  with  impetuous 
winds,  flafhes  of  lightning  and  thunder,  infomuch  that  there 
was  no  hearing  or  feeing  any  thing.  Any  man  but  Alexander 
would  have  abandoned  his  defign  ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  was 
animated  by  danger,  not  to  mention  that  the  noife,  the  confufion, 
and  the  darknefs  affifled  his  paffage.  He  thereupon  made  the 
fignal  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  off.himfelf  in 
the  firft  boat.  It  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this  occailon  he 
cried  out,  “  O  Athenians,  could  you  think  I  would  expofe  my- 
“  felf  to  fuch  dangers  to  merit  your  applaufe  !”  And,  indeed,, 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  eternize  his  name,  than  the  hav¬ 
ing  his  actions  recorded  by  fuch  great  hifcorians  as  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon  *  ;  and  fo  anxious  was  he  about  the  character 
which  would  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wilhed  it  were 
poffible  for  him  to  return  again  into  the  world  only  fo  long  as" 
was  neceflary  to  know  what  kind  of  impreffion  the  perufal  of  his 
hiilory  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Scarce  any  perfon  appeared  to  oppofe  their  defcent,  becaufe 
Porus  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  Immediately  this  general, 
purfuant  to  his  orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour,  and  feemed  to 
attempt  the  paffage  of  the  river.  Upon  this  all  the  boats  came 
to  fhore,  one  excepted,  which  the  waves  dafhed  to  pieces  againft 
a  rock.  The  moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  bis  little  army,  confiding  of  6000  foot  and  5000 
horfe.  He  himfelf  headed  the  latter  ;  and  having  commanded 
the  foot  to  make  all  imaginable  difpatch  after  him,  he  marched 
before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in  cafe  the  Indians  fhould 
oppofe  him  with  their  whole  force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him 
infinite  advantage  over  them  ;  and  that,  be  this  as  it  would,  he 
might  eafily  continue  fighting  till  his  foot  fhould  come  up  ;  or, 
that  in  cafe  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  paffing,  fhould 
fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  purfue,  and  make  a  great 
flaughtei-  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  paffed  the  river,  had 
fent  againfl  him  a  detachmenc,  commanded  by  one  of  his  fons,  of 
2000  iiorfe,  and  120  chariots.  Alexander  imagined  them  at  firfb 
to  be  the  enemy’s  van-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind 
them  3  but,  being  informed  that  it  was  a  detachment,  he  charged 

*  Lucian,  dc  confcrib.  hill,  p.664. 
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them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  Torus’s  fon  was  killed  upon  the 
fpot,  with  400  horfes,  and  ail  the  chariots  were  taken.  Each 
of  thefe  chariots  carried  fix  men  ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers, 
two  bowmen  fat  one  on  each  fide,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who 
neverthelefs  always  fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having 
a  great  number  ot  darts,  which  they  difeharged  at  the  enemy. 
But  all  thefe  did  little  execution  that  day,  becaufe  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  great  abundance,  had  moiftened  the  earth  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  horfes  could  fcarce  hand  upon  their  legs  ;  and  the 
chariots  being  very  heavy,  moll  of  them  funk  very  deep  into  the 
mud. 

Torus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  fon,  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander’s  approach,  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  continue  in  his  poll, 
becaufe  Craterus,  with  the  veil  of  the  Macedonian  army,  made  a 
feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pafs  the  river.  However,  he  at  lall 
refolved  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  juliiy  luppofed  to 
be  at  the  bead  of  the  choicetl  troops  of  his  army.  Accordingly, 
leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to  amufe  thole  who 
were  polled  on  the  op  polite  Ihore,  he  let  out  with  30,000  foot, 
4000  horle,  3000  chariots,  and  200  elephants.  Being  come- 
into  a  firm,  fandy  foil,  in  which  bis  horfes  and  chariots  might 
wheel  about  with  eafe,  lie  drew  up  his  army  in  battle-array,  with 
an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He  polled  io 
front  and  on  the  firil  line,  all  the  elephants,  at  too  feet  diilance 
one  from  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  ferve  as  a  bulwark 
to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  would  net  dare  to  engage  in  thefe  intervals,  becaufe 
of  the  fear  thofe  horfes  would  have  of  she  elephants  ;  and  much 
lefs  the  infantry,  when  they  Ihculd  fee  that  of  the  enemy  polled 
behind  the  elephants;  and  in  danger  of  being  trod  to  pieces  by 
thofe  animals.  He  had  polled  fome  of  his  foot  on  the  fame  line 
with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right  and  left  ;  and 
this  infanty  was  covered  by  two  wings  of  horfe,  before  which 
the  chariots  were  polled.  Such  was  the  order  and  difpofition  of 
Porus’s  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  waited  the  com¬ 
ing  up  of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmoll  diligence,  and 
arrived  a  little  after;  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to 
take  breath,  and  not  be  led,  as  they  were  very  much  fatigued, 
againll  the  enemy,  he  caufed  his  horfe  to  make  a  great  many  evo¬ 
lutions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now  every  thing  being  ready, 
anf  the  infantry  having  fufficiently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alex¬ 
ander  gave  the  fignal  of  battle,  He  did  not  think  proper  to  be- 
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gin  by  attacking  the  enemy’s  main  body,  where  the  infantry  and 
elephants  were  polled,  for  the  very  reafon  that  Porus-  drew  them 
up  in  that  manner:  but  his  cavalry  being  ftronger,  he  drew  out 
the  greateft  part  of  them  ;  and  marching  againll  the  left  wing, 
fent  Coenus  with  his  own  regiment  of  horl'e,  and  that  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  to  charge  them  at  the  fame  time  ;  ordering  him  to  attack 
the  cavalry  on  the  left,  behind,  during  which  he  himfelf  would 
charge  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  Seltucus,  Antigonus,  and 
Tauron,  who  commanded  the  foot,  were  ordered  not  to  ftir  from 
their  polls,  till  Alexander’s  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  their  foot,  into  diforder. 

Being  come  within  arrow-fhot,  he  detached  1000  bowmen  on 
horfeback,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  their  difcharge  on  the 
horfe  of  Porus’s  left  winr,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  diforder, 
vvhilll  he  himfelf  Ihould  charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it  had 
time  to  rally.  The  Indians,  having  joined  again  their  fquadrons, 
and  drawn  them  up  into  a  narrower  compafs,  advanced  againll 
Alexander.  At  that  inllant  Ccenus  charged  them  in  the  rear, 
according  to  the  orders  given  him  ;  infomuch  that  the  Indians 
were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  Tides,  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  1000  bowmen,  and  againll  Alexander  and  Ccenus.  Alexan¬ 
der,  to  make  the  bell  advantage  of  the  confufion  into  which  this 
fudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  charged  with  great  vigour 
thofe  that  made  head  againll  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to 
Hand  fo  violent  an  attack,  were  foon  broke,  and  retired  behind 
the  elephants,  as  to  an  impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the 
elephants  made  them  advance  againll  the  enemy’s  horfe  ;  but, 
that  very  inllant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  moving  on  a  fudden, 
furrouudtd  thofe  animals,  and  charged  with  their  pikes  the  ele¬ 
phants  thernfelves  and  their  leaders.  This  battle  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  thofe  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought  ;  for 
the  elephants  rulhing  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  inexprelli- 
ble  fury,  the  thickell  of  them  ;  when  the  Indian  horfe,  feeing 
the  Macedonian  foot  flopped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the 
charge  :  however,  that  of  Alexander  being  ftronger,  and  having- 
greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  fecond  time,  and 
obliged  it  to  retire  towards  the  elephants  ;  upon  which  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  horfe,  being  ail  united  in  one  body,  fpread  terror  and 
confufion  wherever  they  attacked.  The  elephants  being  all  co¬ 
vered  with  wounds,  and  the  greateil  part  having  loft  their  leaders, 
they  did  not  obferve  their  ulual  order  ;  but,  diftrafled  as  it  were 
with  pain,  no  longer  dill inguifhed  friends  from  foes,  but  running 
about  from  place  to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came 
in  their  way-.  The  Macedonians,  who  had  purpofely  left  a  greater 

interval 
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interval  between  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for  them, 
wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts  thofe  that 
fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  Alexander,  after  having 
furrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horfe,  made  a  lignal  to  his  foot 
to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  fpeed,  in  order  to  make  a  laft 
effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force  ;  all  which 
they  executed  very  fuccefsfully.  In  this  manner  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  a  body  of 
their  foot,  which  fuftained  no  lefs  lofs,  feeing  themfelves  charged 
on  all  fides,  at  laft  fled.  Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the 
camp  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  feeing  Alexander  engaged  with 
Porus,  creffed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  foldiers  with  his 
troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many 
enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

The  Indians  loft  on  this  occafion  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe, 
rot  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broke  to  pieces,  and 
the  elephants  that  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus’s  two  fons 


fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  all 


the  colonels  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  thofe  who  guided  the  ele¬ 
phants  and  chariots.  As  for  Alexander,  he  loft  but  80  of  the 


6000  foldiers  who  were  at  the  firft  charge,  10  bowmen  of  the 


horfe,  20  of  his  horfe  guards,  and  200  common  foldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  foldier 
and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought  with  incredible  bravery, 
feeing  all  his  horfe  defeated,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  foot,  did 


not  behave  like  the  great  Darius,  who,  on  a  like  difafter,  was  the 


iirft  that  fled  :  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field  as  long 


as  one  battalion  or  fquadron  flood  their  ground  ;  but  at  laft,  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  wound  in  tire  {boulder,  he  retired  upon  his  elephant, 
and  was  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
ftattire,  and  his  unparalleled  bravery.  Alexander,  finding  who 


he  was  by  thofe  glorious  marks,  and  being  defirous  cf  faring  this 


king,  fent  Taxilus  after  him,  becaufe  he  was  of  the  lame  nation. 
The  latter  advancing  as  near  to  him  as  he  might,  without  running 


any  danger  of  being  wounded,- called  out  to  him  to  (lop,  in  order 


to  hear  the  meUage  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander.  Porus 
turning  back,  and  feeing  it  was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy  ;  “  How  !’• 
fays  he,  “  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls,  that  traitor  to  his  country 
“  and  kingdom  ?”  Immediately  after  which,  he  would  have  trans¬ 
fixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  inftantly  retired.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  Alexander  was  ftiil  defirous  to  fave  fo  brave  a 
prince,  and  thereupon  dispatched  other  officers,  among  whom 
was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  blends,  who  befought  him,  in  the 
Ilrongeft  terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conqueror,  altogether  worthy  cd 

him- 
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him.  After  much  intreaty,  Porus  confentcd,  and  accordingly 
fet  forwards.  Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of  his  coming,  ad¬ 
vanced  forwards  in  order  to  receive  him  with  fome  of  his  train. 
Being  come  pretty  near,  Alexander  (topped,  purpofely  to  take  a 
view  of  his  iiature  and  noble  mein,  he  being  about  five  cubits  in 
height*.  Forus  did  not  feem  dejefted  at  his  misfortune,  but 
came  up  with  a  refolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant  warrior,  whofe 
courage  in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire  him  the  ef- 
tcem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had  taken  him  prifoner.  Alexan¬ 
der  fpoke  firit,  and  with  an  auguft  and  gracious  air,  alked  him 
how  he  defired  to  be  treated  ?  “  Like  a  king,”  replied  Porus. 
“  But,”  continued  Alexander,  “  do  you  afk  nothing  more  ?” 
“  No,”  replied  Porus;  “  all  things  are  included  in  that  fingle 
“  word.”  Alexander,  ilruck  with  this  greatnefs  of  foul,  the 
magnanimity  of  which  teemed  heightened  by  diftrefs,  did  not  only 
rtftore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and 
treated  him  with  the  bigheft  tellimonies  of  honour,  efteem,  and 
friendlhip.  Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard 
to  fay,  w  hether  the  victor  or  the  vanquifned  belt  deferved  praife 
on  this  occafion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on. the  fpot  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  another  in  that  place  where  he  had  croffed  the  river. 
He  called  the  one  Nicsea  from  his  victory,  and  the  other  Buce- 
phalon,  in  honour  of  his  horfe  who  died  there,  rot  of  his  wounds, 
but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  laid,  duties  to  fuch  of  his 
folditrs  as  had  loft  their  lives  in  battle,  be  folemnized  games,  and 
offered  up  faciifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  palled 
the  Hydafpes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  tc  whom  he  was  indebted  for  bis 
victories.  We  are  aftonifned  at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s  con- 
quefts ;  the  eafe  with  which  he  furmounts  the  greatert  obftacles, 
and  forces  alrnoft  impregnable  cities  ;  the  uninterrupted  and  un- 
heard-cf  felicity  that  extricates  him  out  of  thofe  dangers  into 
w;hich  his  rafhnefs  plunges  him,  and  in  which,'  one  would  have 
concluded,  he  mull:  a  hundred  times  have  perifhed.  But  to  unravel 
thefe  rr.yfterious  kinds  cf  events,  feveval  of  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  we  mull  go.  back  to  a  fuperior  caufe, 
unknown  to  the  profane  hiftorians,  and  to  Alexander  himfelf. 
This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  rninifter  and  inftrument  of  the 
fovereign  diipofer  of  empires,  who  raifts  and  deftroys  them  at 
pleafure.  Pie  bad  received  the  lame  orders  to  overthrow  the  Per- 
kan  and  ealiern  empires,  as  Cyrus  to  defiroy  that  of  Babylon. 

*  Seven  feet  and  1  half. 
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The  fame  power  conduced  their  enterprifes,  allured  them  of 
fuccefs,  protected  and  preferved  them  from  all  dangers,  till  they 
had  executed  their  commiffion  and  completed  their  miniftry.  We 
may  apply  to  Alexander,  the  words  which  God  fpake  to  Cyrus 
in  Ifaiah,  “  *  Cyrus,  whofe  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  fubdue 
“  nations  before  him  ;  and  I  will  caufe  the  loins  of  kings  to  open 
“  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  ihall  not  be  fhut: 
“  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  paths  (Iraight  ;  I 
“  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brafs,  and  cut  in  funder  the 
“  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  treafures  of  darknefs,  and 
“  hidden  treafures  of  fecret  places. — I  girded  thee,  though  thou 
“  haft  not  known  me.”  This  is  the  true  and  only  caufe  of  the 
incredible  fuccefs  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended  ;  of  his 
■unparalleled  bravery  ;  the  affection  his  foldiers  had  for  him,  the 
foreknowledge  of  his  felicity,  and  his  affurance  of  fuccefs,  which 
aftoniftiedhis  molt  intrepid  captains. 


SECTION  XVI. 

ALEXANDER  ADVANCES  INTO  INDIA. - HE  IS  EXPOSED  TO 

GREAT  DANGER  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  OXYDRACAE. 

Alexander^,  after  this  famous  vidlory  over  Porus,  advanced 
into  India,  where  he  fubdued  a  great  many  nations  and  cities. 
He  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  conqueror  by  profeffion  as  well  as  by 
"bis  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits  with  fo  much 
ardor  and  vivacity,  that  lie  feemed  to  fancy  himfelf  inverted  with 
a  perfonai  commiffion,  and  that  there  was  an  immediate  obligation 
upon  him  to  ftorm  ail  cities,  to  lay  wafte  all  provinces,  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  aU  nations,  which  fiiould  refufe  his  yoke  ;  and  that  he 
fliould  have  confidered  himfelf  as  guilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  for¬ 
bore  vi iking  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  terror  and 
delolation  wherever  he  went.  He  parted  the  Acelines,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Hydraoles,  two  confiderable  rivers.  Advice  was 
then  brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  had  made 
a  confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties  ;  and  among  the  reft,  the 
Caytheans,  who  were  the  molt  valiant  and  moft  fkilful  of  thofe 
nations  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  that  they  were  incamped  near  a 
ftrong  city,  called  Sangala.  Alexander  let  out  againft  thefe  In¬ 
dians,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed 
it  to  the  very  foundations. 

*  Chap.  xlv.  1 — -5. 
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*  One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fome 
philofophers,  called  Brachmans  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
were  converfing  together,  as  they  were  walking  in  a  meadow. 
The  inllant  they  perceived  him,  they  all  damped  againll  the 
ground  witn  thi_ir  feet.  Alexander,  furprifed  at  this  extraordi- 
nary  geflure,  demanded  the  caufe  of  it.  They  anfwered,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  “  that  no  man  pofftffed  any 
“  more  of  that  element  than  he  could  enjoy :  that  the  only  diffe- 
“  rence  between  him  and  other  men,  was,  that  he  was  more  refl- 
“  lefs  and  ambitious  than  they,  and  over-ran  all  feas  and  lands, 

“  merely  to  harm  others  and  himfelf :  and  yet - he  would  die 

“  at  lad,  and  pofiefs  no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  vras  necef- 
“  fary  for  his  interment.”  The  king  was  not  difpleafed  with  this 
anfwer:  But  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent  of  glory,  and  his 
adlions  were  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  approved. 

Thefe  Brachmans,  fays  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their 
country.  They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  affid 
him  with  their  counfel,  and  perform  the  fame  offices  as  the  Magi 
do  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  They  affid  at  the  public  facrifices  ; 
and  if  a  perfon  defires  to  facrifice  in  private,  one  of  thefe  mud  be 
prefent,  oiherwife  the  Indians  are  perfuaded  they  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods.  They  apply  themfelves  particularly  to 
confulting  the  liars ;  none  but  themfelves  pretend  to  divination  ; 
and  they  foretel,  chiefly,  the  change  of  weather  and  of  the  fea- 
fons.  If  a  Brachman  has  failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is 
filenced  for  ever. 

Their  fentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning;  that  it  will  end  ;  that  its  form  is  circular;  that  it  was 
created  by  God,  who  prefides  over,  and  fills  it  with  his  majelly  ; 
and  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  With  regard  to  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked  in  hell, 
they  follow  the  doftrine  of  Plato;  intermixing  it,  like  that  phi- 
lofopher,  with  fome  fictions,  in  order  to  er.prefs  or  deferibe  thofe 
punifhments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave 
them  the  name  of  Gymnofophills.  Many  incredible  particulars 
are  related,  concerning  the  aufterity  of  their  lives  and  their  prodi¬ 
gious  patience.  Their  only»meat  and  drink  is  roots  and  water. 
As  they  admit  the  metempfyehofis,  and  believe  that  the  fouls  of 
men  tranfmigrate  into  thofe  of  beads,  they  abfiain  from  the 
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flefh  of  animals.  It  is  thought,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this 
doctrine  from  the  Brachmans.  Tiiey  continue  whole  days  Handing 
with  their  faces  towards  the  fun,  and  that  in  the  feafon  when  this 
planet  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatelt  violence.  Perfuaded  that  it 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  he 
finds  himfelf  oppreffed  by  age  or  ficknefs,  they  hold  it  glorious 
to  prevent  their  lad  hour,  and  burn  themfelves alive;  and,  indeed, 
they  pay  no  honours  to  thofe  who  die  merely  of  old  age;  and  ima¬ 
gine  they  would  pollute  their  funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is  to 
burn  them  to  afhes,  Ihould  they  go  into  it  otherwife  than  full  of 
life  and  vigour.  Other  Brachmans,  more  judicious  and  humane 
than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  alfociate  with  their  own  fpe- 
cies;  and  lb  far  from  eonfidering  felf-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave 
aftion,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  vveaknefs  in  man  not  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  the  llroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate 
the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tufculan  queftiens,  the  invincible  pa¬ 
tience,  not  only  of  the  Indian  fages,  but  alfo  of  the  *  women  of 
that  country,  who  ufed  to  conteft  for  the  honour  of  dying  with 
their  common  hulband.  This  privilege  was  referved  for  that  wife 
whom  the  hulband  had  loved  mol!  affectionately,  and  was  given 
in  her  favour  by  the  fentence  of  perfons .  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  who  never  gave  a  judgment  till  fuch  time  as  they  had  made 
2  itrift  examination,  and  heard  the  allegations  on  all  lides.  The 
wife  on  whom  the  preference  was  hedowed,  ran  to  meet  death, 
and  afcended  the  funeral  pile  with  incredible  joy  and  patience  ; 
whilll  the  furviving  wives  withdrew  in  the  dcepell  tranfports  of  af¬ 
fliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears. 

The  defcription  which  y  Porphyrius  has  left  us  of  thefe  phi- 
lofophers,  refembles  in  many  particulars  that  given  above.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ; his  author,  the  Brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and 
fruits.  They  abdain  from  animals  of  every  kind,  and  if  they 
touch  any,  they  thereby  render  themfelves  unclean.  Theyfpend, 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  fmging  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  gods.  They  fait  and  pray  perpetually.  The  greatelt: 
part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deeped  folitude,  and  neither 
marry  nor  profefs  any  thing.  They  with  for  nothing  fo  earnedly 
as  death  ;  and  eonfidering  this  life  as  a  burden,  they  wait  impati¬ 
ently  for  the  moment  when  the  foul  will  leave  the  body.' 

*  Mulieres  in  India,  cum  eft  cujufque  earum  vir  mortuus,  in  certamen  judi- 
ciurnque  veniunt,  quam  pluriiaum  iile  dilexerit :  plures  enim  finguiis  foleni 
eft’  nuptae.  Qua  eft  victnx,  ea  profequentibus  fuis,  una  cum  viro  :cj 

xogum  iir.ponitur :  ilia  vidta,  mcsfta  diicedit.  Tulc.  QueH.  L  v.  n.  78. 
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Thefe  pliiiofophers  exlil  flill  in  India,  where  they  are  called 
Bramins ;  avid  retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of 
the  ancient  Brachmans. 

Alexander,  palling  near  a  city  wherein  feveral  of  thefe  Brach¬ 
mans  dwelt,  was  very  deiirous  to  converfe  with  them,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  prevail  with  fome  of  them  to  follow  him.  Being  in¬ 
formed  that  thefe  pliiiofophers  never  made  vilits,  but  that  thefe 
who  had  an  inclination  to  fee  them  mtift  go  to  their  houfes,  he 
concluded,  that  it  would'  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  to  them  ; 
and  not  juft,  to  force  thefe  fages  to  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
laws  and  ufages.  Oneficritus,  who  was  a  great  philofopher,  and 
had  been  a  difciplc  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them. 
He  met,  not  far  from  the  city,  with  fifteen  Brachmans,  who 
from  morning  till  evening  ftood  always  naked,  in  the  fame  pofture 
in  which  they  at  firft  had  placed  themfelves,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  at  night.  He  addrelfed  himfelf  firft  to  C 
lanus,  and  told  him  the  occafton  of  his  coining.  The  latter, 
gazing  upon  Oneficritus*  clothes  and  fhoes,  could  net  forbear' 
laughing;  after  which  he  told  him,  “  That  anciently  the  earth 
“  had  been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time’ 
“  with  dull ;  that  befides  water,  the  rivers  tiled  to  flow  with 
“  milk,  honey,  oil,  ana  wine.  That  man’s  guilt  had  oecafioned 
“  a  change  of  this  happy  condition  ;  and  that  Jupiter,  to  pu- 
**  nilh  tlreir  ingratitude,  h;.d  fentenced  them  to  along,  painful  ia- 
u  bour.  That  their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to  com- 
“  pafiion,  lie  had  reilored  them  their  former  abundance ;  how- 
“  ever  that  by  the  courfe  of  things,  they  teemed  to  be  returning 
**  to  their  ancient  confufion.”  This  relation  firows  evidently,  that 
t-hefe  pliiiofophers  had  fome  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  firft  man, 
and  ol  the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  ientenced  for  his  fins. 

After  this  firft  converfatiuu,  Oneficritus  fpeke  to  Mandanis, 
the  chid,  and  as  it  were  the  luperior  of  the  band.  This  Brach- 
man  fa:d,  “  That  he  thought  Alexander  worthy  of  admiration,  in 
“  feeking  thus  for  wifdoin  in  the  midft  of  the  cares  of  his  govern- 
“  ment :  *  that  he  was  the  firft,  who  had  ever  united  in  himfelf 
*!  the  two  characters  of  conqueror-  and  philofopher  ;  that  it  were 
“  to  he  wi filed,  that  the  latter  character  were  the  attribute  of 
“  thofe  who  could  infpire  the  vvifdom  which  they  themfelves  pof- 
“  felled,  and  command  it  V  their  authority.”  He  added,  that 
he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had  prompted  Alexander 
to  undertake  fo  long-  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came 
in  fearch  of,  in  fo  remote  a  country. 
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.  Oneficritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their 
aullere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  faying, 
that  they  would  find  in  'him  a  generous  mailer  and  benefadlor,  who 
would  heap  upon  them  honours  and  riches  of  all  kinds.  Then 
Mandanis  affuming  a  haughty,  philofophical  tone,  anfwered, 
“  That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  fen  .of  Jupiter 
“  as  well  as  himfclf :  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  defire,  cr 
<(  fear  :  that  fo  long  as  he  Ihould  live,  the  earth  would  furnilh 
“  him  all  things  necetTary  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  that  death  would 
“  rid  him  of  a  troublefome  companion  (meaning  his  body),  and 

fet  him  at  full  liberty.”  Calanus  appeared  more  traflable  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  oppofiticn,  and  even  the  prohibition  of 
bis  fupen’or,  who  reproached  him  for  his  ahjeft  fpirit,  in  Hooping 
fo  low  as  to  ferve  another  mailer  befides  God,  he  followed  On.e- 
licritus,  and  went  to  Alexander’s  court,  who  received  him  with 
great  demoriftrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  hiftory,  that  this  people  ufed  often  to  employ  pa¬ 
rables  and  fimilitudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day 
as  he  was  difeourfing  with  Alexander,  upon  the  maxims  of  wife 
policy  and  a  prudent  adminiftration,  he  exhibited  to  that  prince 
a  fenfible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid 
upon  the  ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and  fhrunk 
up,  and  then  fet  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it :  the  hide,  being  pref- 
fed  fo,  gave  way,  and  all  the  other  ends  flew  up  ;  going  thus 
quite  round  the  hide,  and  prelung  the  feveral  ends  of  it,  he  made 
him  obferve,  that  whilft  he  lowered  it  on  one  fide,  all  the  refl  rbfe 
up,  till  treading  at  laft  upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell  equally  on 
all  fldes.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  refide  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  under¬ 
take  fuch  long  journeys.  We  fliall  focn  fliow  the  reader  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  philofopher  ended  his  days. 

*A!exander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as 
be  Ihould  meet  with  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  ene¬ 
mies  whilft  they  Ihould  live  independent  on  him,  was  meditating 
about  palling  the  Hyphafus.  He  was  told,  that  after  palling 
that  river  he  mud  travel  eleven  days  through  deferts,  and  that 
then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greateft  river  in  all  India. 
That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the  Gangaridae  ar.d  the  Prafii, 
whofe  king  was  preparing  to  oppofe.his  entering  his  dominions, 
at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe,  and  200,000  foot,  reinforced  by 


*  Curt.  1.  ix.  c.  1—9.  Arrian.  I.  ▼.  p.  221—234.  et  1.  vi.  p.  255 — 
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2000  chariots ;  and  (which  {truck  the  greateft  terror)  with  3000 
elephants..  A  report  of  this  being  fpread  through  the  army,  fur- 
prifed  all  thefoldiers,  and  raifed  a  general  murmur.  The  Mace¬ 
donians,  who,  after  having  travelled  through  fo  many  countries', 
and  being  grown  grey  in  the  field,  were  inceffantly  directing 
their  eyes  and  wifhes  towards  their  dear  native  country,  made 
loud  complaints,  that  Alexander  fhould  every  day  heap  war  upon 
war,  and  danger  on  danger.  They  had  undergone,  but  juft  be¬ 
fore,  inexprefuble  fatigues,  having  been  expofed  to  rain,  accom¬ 
panied  with  ftorms  and  thunder,  for  above  two  months.  Some 
bewailed  their  calamities  in  fuch  terms  as  raifed  compaffion  ;  others 
infolently  cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  fecret  af- 
femblies  were  formed  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences 
of  them,  fentfor  the  officers  into  his  tent,  and  commanding  them 
to  call  the  folaiers  together,  he  made  the  following  fpeech  :  “  I 
“  am  not  ignorant,  O  folaiers,  that  the  Indians  have  publiftied 
“  feveral  things,  purpofely  to  terrify  us  ;  but  fuch  difcourfes  and 
r<  artifices  are  not  unufual  to  you.  Thus  the  Perfians  defcribed 
“  the  Straits  of  Cilicia,  the  vaft  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  the  river's 
“  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  fo  many  infurmountable  difficulties, 
“  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do  you  repent  tha’; 
“  you  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have 
“  fubdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces;  as  you  have  extended 
“  your  conquefts  beyond  the  laxarthes  and  mount  Caucafus ;  as 
“  you  fee  the  rivers  of  India  flowthrough  the  midft  of  your  empire, 
“  why  are  you  afraid  of  croffing  the  Hyphafus,  and  of  fetting 
“  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  thole  of  the  Hydaf- 
“  pes  ?  What !  can  the  elephants,  whofe  number  is  fo  falfely 
“  augmented,  terrify  you  to  fuch  a  degree:  Eut  has  not  expe- 
“  rienee  taught  you,  that  they  were  more  defiru&ive'  to  their  own 
“  mailers  than  to  the  enemy  ?  Endeavours  are  ufed  to  intimidate 
“  you  by  tire  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies  ;  but  are  they 
u  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Darias  ?  It  is  fure  very  late  for  you 
“  to  count  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  after  your  victories  have 
“  made  Afia  a  defert.  It  was  when  you  croffed  the  Hellefpont 
“  that  you  ought  to  have  re  lie  61c  d  on  the  fmall  number  of  your 
“  forces :  but  now  the  Scythians  form  part  of  our  army  ;  the 
**  Ba6lrians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dahce  are  with  us,  and  fight 
“  for  our  glory.  I,  however,  do  not  depend  on  thole  barbarians: 
“  It  is  on  you  only  that  I  rely  ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are 
“  prefent  to  my  imagination,  and  your  courage  alone  allures  me 
*  fucccfs.  So  long  as  I  (hall  be  furrounded  with  you  in  fight, 
f*  X  ffiail  not  have  any  occafioH'to-ootyit  the  number  of  my  troops, 
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“  nor  that  of  my  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  battle  with  the 
“  fame  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have  hitherto  difcovered^ 
“  Not  only  your  glory,  but  even  your  fafety  is  at  ftake.  Should 
“  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  we  fly  before  our  ene- 
“  mies,  and  from  that  moment  we  (hall  appear  as  mean  as  the 
“  enemy  will  be  judged  formidable,  for  you  are  fenfible,  that  in 
“  war  reputation  is  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  ufe 
“  of  authority,  and  yet  I  employ  entreaties  only.  Do  not  aban- 
“  don,  I  conjure  you,  I  do  not  fay  your  king  and  mafter,  but 
“  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles.  Do  not  break  to  piece? 
“  in  my  hand  that  glorious  palm,  which  will  foon,  ur.lefs  envy 
ec  rob  me  of  fo  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bac- 
“  chus.”  As  the  foldiers  Hood  with  their  eyes  call  on  the  ground, 
and  did  not  once  open  their  lips — “  What  !”  continued  he,  “  do 
“  I  then  fpeak  to  the  deaf  ?  Will  no  one  liilen  to  me,  nor  con- 
“  defcend  to  anfwer  ?  Alas  !  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I 
ft  am  delivered  up  to  the  enemy.  But — I  will  advance  kill  far- 
“  ther,  though  I  go  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Baftrians,  more 

faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  whitherfoevcr  I  lead  them. 
“  Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boaff,  ye  deferters  of  your 
“  king,  that  you  have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myfelf,  I  will  here 
“  meet  either  with  the  victory  you  defpair  of,  or  with  a  glorious 
“  death,  which  henceforwards  ought  to  be  the  foie  objedt  of  my 
“  wifhes.” 

Notwithftanding  this  lively,  pathetic  fpeech,  the  foldiers  kill 
kept  a  profound  filence.  They  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing 
their  commanders  and  chief  officers  remonkrate  to  the  king,' that 
their  affedtion  was  as  ilrong  as  ever;  but  that  as  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  tods,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  continue  the  war.  However  not  one  of  them 
prefumed  to  addrefshim  in  their  favour.  The  examples  of  Clitus, 
and  that  of  CalliRhenes,  were  kill  recent.  The  officers,  who  were 
then  with  hint,  had  an  hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle 
for  their  prince  ;  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  hazard  the 
iofing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him  the  truth.  Whilft,  there¬ 
fore,  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  continued  dumb,  without  once 
daring  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  there  rofe  on  a  fudden  a  murmur, 
which,  increafing  byinfenfible  degrees,  broke  into  fuch  deep  groans 
and  floods  of  tears,  that  the  king  himfelf,  whole  anger  was  now 
changed  into  ccmpaffion,  could  not  forbear  weaping. 

At  laft,  whilft  the  whole  affembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep 
tilence,  Ccenus  took  courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  dii- 
covering  by  his  air  and  action,  that  he  dekred  to  fpeak.  And 
when  the  foldiers  few  him  take  off  his  helmet  (that  being  the 
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cuftora  wlien  any  perfon  fpake  to  the  king),  they  befought  him 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  anny  :  and  accordingly  be  (poke  as 
follows:  “  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  changed  with  regar  1  to  our  af- 
“  fedlion  for  you  :  God  forbid  that  lo  great  a  calamity  fhould 
“  befall  us.  We  (hall  always  retain  the  lame  zeal,  the  lame  af- 
“  fedlron  and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard 
“  of  our  lives,  and  to  march  whilherfoever  you  fiiall  think  fit  to 
“  lead  us.  But  if  your  foldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay  before  you 
“  their  fentiments  lincerely,  and  without  difguife,  they  befeech 
“  you  to  condefcend  fo  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  refpecthil  com- 
“  plaints,  which  nothing  but  the  moll  extreme  neceflity  could 
“  have  extorted  from  them.  The  greatnefs.  Sir,  of  your  ex- 
“  ploits  has  conquered,  not  only  your  enemies,  but  even  your 
“  foldiers  themfelves.  We  have  done  all  that  it  was  poffible 
“  for  men  td  do.  We  have  crofted  feas  and  lands.  We  fhall 
“  foon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  you  are  me- 
“  ditating  the  conquefl  of  another,  by  going  in  fearch  cf  new 
“  Indies,  unknown  to  the  Indians  themfelves.  Such  a  thought 
“  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  furpafTes  ours,  and  our 
“  flrength  flill  more.  Behold  thofe  ghaftly  faces,  and  thofe  bo- 
“  dies  covered  over  with  wounds  and  fears.  You  are  fenfible 
“  how  numerous  we  were  at  our  fir  ft.  fetting  out,  and  you  fee 
“  what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few,  who  have  efcaped  fo  many 
“  toils  and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor  firong  enough  to  fol- 
“  low  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revifit  their  relations  and 
“  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and 
“  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a  defire  natural  to  all  men.  It 
“  will  be  glorious,  Sir,  for  you  to  have  fixed  fuch  boundaries  to 
“  your  fortune,  as  only  your  moderation  could  preferibe  you  ; 
“  and  to  have  vanquifhed  yourfelf,  after  having  conquered  all 
“  your  enemies.” 

Ccenus  had  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  there  were  heard,  on  all  Tides, 
cries  and  confufed  voices  intermixed  with  tears,  calling  upon  the 
king  as  “  their  lord  and  father.”  Afterwards,  all  the  reft  of  the 
officers,  efpecially  thofe  who  aftumed  a  greater  authority  becaufe 
of  their  age,  and  for  that  reafon  could  be  better  excufed  the  free¬ 
dom  they  took,  made  the  fame  humble  requeft  :  but  Hill  the  king 
would  not  comply  with  it.  It  mull  coft  a  monarch  many  pangs, 
before  he  can  prevail  with  himfelf  to  comply  with  things  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  inclination.  Alexander  therefore  ffiut  himfelf  up  two 
days  in  his  tent,  without  once  fpeaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
bis  moil  familiar  friends,  in  order  to  fee  whether  fome  change 
might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequently  happens  on 
fuch  occafions.  But,  finding  it  would  be  impofiible  to  change 
/•  the 
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the  refolution  of  the  foidiers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for 
their  return.  This  news  tided  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible 
joy;  and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater,  or  more  glorious, 
than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  defigned,  for  the  fake  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  to  faerifice  fome  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The 
whole  camp  echoed  with  praifes  and  bleffings  of  Alexander,  for 
having  differed  himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  bis  own  array,  who 
was  invincible  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  compar¬ 
able  to  thofe  acclamations  and  applaufes  that  come  from  the  heart, 
and  which  are  the  lively  and  iincere  overflowings  of  it ;  and  it  is 
great  pity  that  princes  are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  fpent  above  three  or  four  months,  at  moll, 
in  conquering  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hy- 
phafus,  called  to  this  day  Pengab,  that  is,  the  Five  W aters,  from 
the  five  rivers  which  compofe  it.  Before  his  fetting  out,  he  raif* 
ed  12  altars,  to  ferve  as  fq  many  trophies  and  thankfgivings  for 
the  vidfories  he  had  obtained. 

Thefe  inftances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  were  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  incredible  marks  of  vanity.  The  altars 
which  he  erected  in  their  honour  were  75  feet  high.  He  caufed 
a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  again  as  his  own, 
and  furrounded  it  with  fofies  50  feet  in  depth  by  10  broad.  Pie 
ordered  the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds, 
feven  feet  and  a  half  in  length  :  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangers 
for  the  horfes  of  twice  the  ufual  dimenfions.  Every  thing  elfe 
was  in  proportion.  Alexander’s  view  in  thofe  orders,  which  flow¬ 
ed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity,  was  to  leave  pofterity  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  heroic  and  more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  have 
it  believed  that  himfelf  and  his  followers  were  fuperiorto  all  other 
mortals.  'r  •_> 

Pie  afterwards  croffed  the'Hvdraotes,  and  left  Porus  all  the' 
lands  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hyphafus.  He  alfo  recon¬ 
ciled  this  monarch  with  Taxi! us,  and  fettled  a  peace  between  them 
by  means  of  an  alliance,  equally  advantageous  to  both.  *  From 
thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acefines ;  but 
great  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  ad-* 
jacent  countries  being  under  water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
camp  higher  up.  Here  a  fit  of  licknef’s  carried  off  Ccenus,  whofe 
lofs  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  whole  army.  There  was  not 
a  greater  officer  among  the  Macedonians,  and  he  had  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  in  a  very  particular  manner  in  every  battle  in  which  her 
engaged.  He  was  one  of  thofe  Angularly  good  men,  zealous  for 

*  Arr.  in  led.  p.  3x9.  Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  692, 
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the  public,  all  whofe  actions  are  free  from  felf-interefted  or  am¬ 
bitious  views,  and  who  bear  fo  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to 
dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  coniequence  what  it  will.  But 
now  Alexander  was  preparing  for  his  departure. 

His  fleet  confided  of  800  vefiels,  as  well  galleys  as  boats,  to 
carry  the  troops  and  provifions.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the 
whole  army  embarked,  about  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  feven 
liars,  according  to  Ariftobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October. 
The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hydafpes  and  Acefir.es 
mix  their  dreams.  Here  the  fliips  were  very  much  (battered,  be- 
caufe  thefe  rivers  unite  with  fuch  prodigious  rapidity,  that  as 
great  dorms  arife  in  this  part  as  in  the  open  lea.  At  lad  he  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Oxydracx  and  the  Malli,  the  mod  valiant 
people  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe  were  perpetually  at  war  one  with 
another ;  but,  having  united  for  their  mutual  fafety,  they  had 
drawn  together  ic,oco  horfe,  and  80,000  foot,  all  vigorous  young 
men,  with  900  chariots.  However,  Alexander  defeated  them  in 
feveral  engagements,  difpofreffed  them  of  their  drong  holds,  and  at 
lad  marched  againd  the  city  of  the  Oxydracse,  whither  the  greateft 
part  were  retired.  Immediately  he  caufes  the  fcaling-ladders  to 
be  fet  up  ;  and,  as  they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander, 
he  forces  or.eof  the  fcaling-ladders  from  the  foldier  ;  runs  up  the 
fird,  covered  with  his  fliield,  and  gets  to  the  top  of  the  wail  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  Peucedes  and  Limneus.  The  foldiers,  believing 
him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  fwiftly  to  fuccour  him  ;  but  the 
ladders  breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.  Alexander,  feeing 
himfelf  the  butt  againd  which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both 
from  the  towers  and  from  the  rampart,  was  fo  rafh,  rather  than 
valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
enemy,  having  nothing  to  expeft,  but  to  be  either  taken  or  killed 
before  it  would  be  poffible  for  him  to  rife,  and  without  once  hav¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  defend  himfelf,  or  revenge  his  death.  But 
happily  for  him,  he  poifed  his  body  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  feet  ;  and  finding  himfelf  danding,  fword  in  hand, 
he  repuifed  fuch  as  were  neared  him,  and  even  killed  the  general 
of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through.  Happily  for 
him  a  fecond  time,  not  far  from  thence  there  dood  a  great  tree, 
againd  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  fhield  receiving  all  the 
darts  that  were  (hot  at  him  from  a  didance  ;  for  no  one  dared  to 
approach  him,  fo  great  was  the  dread  which  the  boldnefs  of  the 
enterprife,  and  the  fire  that  fhot  from  his  eyes,  had  druck  into  the 
enemy.  At  lad,  an  Indian  let  dy  an  arrow  three  feet  long  ,,  that 
being  the  length  of  their  arrows),  which  piercing  his  coat  of  man, 
entered  a  confiderable  way  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right 
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fide.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  iffued  from  the  wound,  that 
he  dropped  his  arms,  and  lay  as  dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty 
conqueror  *,  this  vanquifher  of  nations  ;  upon  the  point  of  lofing 
his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  ob- 
fcure  city,  into  which  his  rafhnefs  had  thrown  him.  The  Indian 
who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greateft  tranfports  of 
joy,  to  flrip  him  ;  however,  Alexander  no  foonerfelt  the  hand  of 
his  enemy  upon  him,  but,  fired  with  the  thirft  of  revenge,  he  re¬ 
called  his  fpirits ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  Indian,  as  he  had  no 
arms,  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  his  fide.  Some  of  his  chief  offi¬ 
cers,  as  Peuceftes,  Leonatus,  and  Timceus,  who  had  got  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  with  fome  foldiers,  came  up  that  iniiant,  and  at¬ 
tempting  impofiibilitics,  for  the  fake  of  having  their  fovereign’s 
life,  they  form  themfelves  as  a  bulwark  round  his  body,  and  fuf- 
tain  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  a  mighty 
battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  foldiers, 
who  had  climed  up  with  the  officers  above  mentioned,  having 
broke  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate  Handing  between  two  towers,  they 
by  that  means  let  in  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after  the  town  was 
taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  fword,  without  dif- 
tinftion  of  age  or  lex. 

The  firft  care  they  took  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his  tent. 
Being  got  into  it,  the  j-  furgeons  cut  off,  fo  very  dexteroufly,  the 
wood  of  the  {haft  which  had  been  (hot  into  his  body,  that  they 
did  not  move  the  Heel  point  ;  and,  after  undrefling  him,  they 
found  it  was  a  j:  bearded  arrow  ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out,  without  danger,  unlefs  the  wound  were  widened.  The  king 
bore  the  operation  with  incredible  refolution,  fo  that  there  was 
no  occafion  for  people  to  hold  him.  The  incifion  being  made,  and 
the  arrow  drawn  out,  fo  great  an  effufion  of  blood  iffued,  that 
the  king  fainted  away.  Every  one  thought  him  dead  ;  but  the 
blood  being  flopped,  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  knew  the  per- 
fons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the 
army  continued  under  arms  round  his  tent ;  and  would  not  flir 
from  their  poRs,  till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better, 
and  that  he  began  to  take  a  little  refi. 

At  the  end  of  the  feven  days  he  had  employed  for  his  recovery, 
before  his  wound  was  clofe,  a3  he  knew  that  the  report  of  his  death 
increafed  among  the  Barbarians,  he  caufed  two  veffclsto  be  joined 

*  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  344. 
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I  So  arrov  s  are  called  that  have  beards  at  their  points  like  filh-hocks.-— 
Aaimadvertunt  hamos  ineffe  telo.  <■ 
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together,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  fight  of  every 
one;  purpofely  to  fiiow  himfelf  to  thofe  who  imagined  him  dead, 
and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with 
which  they  flattered  themfelves.  He  afterwards  went  down  the 
river,  going  before,  at  fome  diflance  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  for 
fear  lead  the  r.oife  cf  the  oars  Ihould  keep  him  from  deep,  which  he 
very  much  wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better,  and  able  to  go 
out,  the  foldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  him  his  litter, 
but  he  refufed  it,  and,  calling  for  his  horfe,  mounted  him.  At 
this  fight,  all  the  Ihore  and  neighbouring  forefts  echoed  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  faw  him  rife,  in  a 
manner,  from  the  grave.  Being  come  near  his  tent,  he  alighted, 
and  walked  a  little  vray,  furrounded  with  a  great  number  of  fol¬ 
diers,  fome  of  whom  killed  his  hands,  whilft  others  clafped  his 
knees;  others  again  were  contented  with  only  touching  his 
clothts,  and  with  feeing  him  ;  but  all  in  general  burft  into  tears, 
and  calling  for  a  thoufand  blefiings  from  heaven,  vrilhed  him  a  long 
life,  and  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  profperity. 

At  this  inftant  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs 
cf  the  Oxydracae,  being  160,  befides  the  governors  of  the  cities 
and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him  prefents,  and  paid  him 
homage,  pleading  in  excufe  for  not  having  done  it  before,  their 
ftrong  love  of  liberty.  They  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to 
receive  for  their  governor,  whomfoever  he  pleafed  to  nominate  ; 
\i  at  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  hoftages.  He 
demanded  1000  of  the  chief  perfons  cf  their  nation,  whom  he 
alfo  might  make  ufe  of  in  war,  til,  he  had  fubjedted  all  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  put  into  his  hands  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  urere 
handfomeft  and  beft  lhaped,  with  50c  chariots,  though  not  de¬ 
manded  by  him  ;  at  which  the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that 
he  gave  them  back  their  hoftages,  and  appointed  Philip  their 
governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embafiy,  and  found  his 
ftrength  increafe  daily,  tailed  with  fo  much  the  greater  pleafure 
the  fruits  of  both  his  vitlory  and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have 
loft  them  for  ever.  His  chief  courtiers  and  moll  intimate  friends 
thought  it  a  proper  jundlure,  during  this  calm  and  ferenity  of  his 
mind,  for  them  to  unbofom  themfelves,  and  to  expofe  their 
fears  to  him  :  It  was  Craterus  fpoke  on  this  occafion.  “  We 
“  begin,  royal  Sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  we  find  you  in  the 
“  condition  to  which  the  goodnefs  of  the  gods  has  rellored  you. 
“  But  howr  great  were  our  fears  and  our  griefs  !  How  feverely  did 
“  we  reproach  ourfelves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  fuch  an  extre- 
“  mity,  our  king,  cur  father  !  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  follow 
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“  him  ;  but  this  did  not  extenuate  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon 
“  ourfelves  as  criminals,  in  not  having  attempted  impoffibilities 
“  for  your  fake.  But,  Sir,  never  plunge  us  in  fuch  deep  affiic- 
“  tion  hereafter.  Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deferve  to  be 
“  bought  at  lo  dear  a  price  as  the  lofs  of  your  life  ?  Leave  thofe 
“  petty  exploits  and  enterprifes  to  us,  and  preffrve  your  perfon  for 
“  fuch  occafions  only  as  are  worthy  of  you.  We  ftill  fhudder  with 
“  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what  we  fo  lately  were  fpedtators 
“  of.  We  have  feen  the  moment,  when  the  moft  abjedt  hands 
“  upon  earth  were  going  to  feize  the  greateft  prince  in  the  uni- 
“  verfe,  and  defpoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Permit  us,  Sir,  to 
“  fay,  you  are  not  your  own  mailer,  but  that  you  owe  yourfeli 
“  to  us :  We  have  a  right  over  your  life,  fmce  ours  depends  on 
“  it  ;  and  we  dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being  your 
“  fubjefts  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  fo  precious  a 
“  life,  if  not  for  your  own  fake,  at  lead  for  ours,  and  for  the  fe- 
“  licity  of  the  univerfe.” 

The  king  was  drongly  touched  with  thefe  tedimonies  of  their 
affection,  and  having  embraced  them  feverally  with  inexpreffible 
tendernefs,  he  anfwered  as  follows  :  “  I  cannot  enough  thank  all 
“  prefent,  who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends,  not  only 
“  for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  fafety  to  your  own,  but 
“  alfo  for  the  ftrong  proof  you  have  given  me  of  your  zeal  and 
“  affedtion,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war:  And  if  any  thing 
“  is  capable  of  making  me  wifn  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleafure 
“  of  enjoying,  for  years  to  come,  fuch  valuable  friends  as  you. 
“  But  . give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  we  differ  very 
“  much  in  opinion.  You  wifh  to  enjoy  me  long  ;  and  even,  if  it 
“  were  poffihle,  for  ever  ;  but,  as  to  myfelf,  I  compute  the  length 
“  of  my  exiflence,  not  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have 
“  confmed  my  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia; 
“  and,  contented  with  the  kingdom  my  anceftors  left  me,  have 
“  waited,  in  the  midff  of  pleafures  and  indolence,  an  inglorious 
“  old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  com- 
<f  pitted,  I  (hall  feem  to  have  lived  long  ;  but  can  you  imagine, 
“  that  after  having  made  Europe  and  Alia  but  one  empire,  after 
“  having  conquered  the  two  nobleft  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
“  tenth  year  of  my  reign  and  thirtieth  of  my  age,  that  it  will  be- 
“  come  me  to  (lop  in  the  rr.idft  of  fo  exalted  a  career,  and  difeon- 
“  tinue  the  purfuit  of  glory  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  my- 
“  felf  ?  Know,  that  this  glory  ennobles  all  things,  and  gives  a 
“  true  and  folid  grandeur  to  whatever  appears  infignificant.  In 
“  what  place  foever  I  may  fight,  I  (hall  fancy  myfelf  upon  the 
“  itage  of  the  world,  and  in  prefence  of  all  mankind.  I  eonfefs 

“  that 
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“  that  I  have  atchieved  mighty  things  hitherto  ;  but  the  country 
“  we  are  now  in  reproaches  me  that  a  woman  has  done  ftdl 
“  greater.  It  is  Semiramis  I  mean.  How  many  nations  did  /he 
“  conquer  !  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her  !  What  magnifi- 
**  cent  and  ftupendous  works  did  Ihe  finifh  !  How  fhameful  is  it 
“  that  I  fhould  not  yet  have  attained  to  fo  exalted  a  pitch  of  glo- 
‘5  ry  !  Do  but  fecond  my  ardour,  and  I  fhall  foon  furpafs  her. 
**  Defend  me  only  from  fecret  cabals  and  domeflic  treafons,  by 
“  which  mod  princes  lofe  their  lives,  I  take  the  reft  upon  myfelf, 
“  and  will  be  anfwerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war.” 

This  fpeech  gives  us  a  perfedl  idea  of  Alexander’s  chara&er. 
He  had  no  notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  know  either  the 
principle,  the  rule,  or  end  of  it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it 
was  not.  He  was  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  vulgar  error,  and  che- 
riflred  it.  He  fancied  himfelf  born  merely  for  glory  ;  and  that 
none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjuft,  and  irregular 
conduit.  In  his  impetuous  failles  after  a  miftaken  glory,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  neither  reafon,  virtue,  nor  humanity  ;  and,  as  if  his  ambi¬ 
tious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  ftandard  to  all  other 
men,  he  was  furprifed  that  neither  his  officers  nor  foldiers  would 
enter  into  his  views,  and  lent  themfelves  very  unwillingly  to  fup- 
port  his  ridiculous  enterprifes. 

Alexander,  after  having  ended  his  fpeech,  difmiffied  the  affem- 
bly,  and  continued  encamped  for  feveral  days  in  this  place.  He 
afterwards  went  upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after  upon 
the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracce,  a  powerful  nation 
of  Indians.  Thefe  had  levied  60,000  foot  and  6coo  horfe,  and 
reinforced  them  with  500  chariots;  however,  the  arrival  of  Alexan¬ 
der  fpread  a  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  accordingly 
they  fent  ambaffadors  to  make  their  fubmiffion.  After  having 
built  another  city,  which  he  alfo  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  in 
the  territories  of  Mulicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in 
thofe  of  king  Sarnus.  At  the  fiege  of  one  of  this  king’s  towns,  Pto¬ 
lemy  was  dangeroully  wounded  ;  for  the  Indians  had  poifoned  all 
their  arrows  and  fwords,  fo  that  the  wounds  they  made  were 
mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  the  higheft  love  and  efteem  for 
Ptolemy,  was  very  much  affii&ed,  and  caufed  him  to  be  brought 
in  his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himfelf  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure. 
He  was  his  near  relation,  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  braveft  men  in  the 
army,  was  highly  efteerned  in  war,  and  had  greater  talents  for 
peace.  He  wasaverfe  to  luxury,  vaftly  generous,  eafy  of  accefs, 
and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp  which  wealth  and  prosperity  had 
made  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  noblemen  affume :  In  a  word, 
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•■it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  he  was  more  efteemed  hy  his  fovereign 
or  his  country.  We  are  told,  there  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
a  dragon,  which  prefented  him  an  herb,  as  an  effedlual  remedy  ; 
and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fent  for ;  when 
laying  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  uni- 
verfal  joy  of  the  army. 

*  The  king,  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July  ;  fo 
that  the  fleet  was  nine  months  at  leaft  from  its  fetting  out,  till  its 
arrival  at  that  place.  There  the  river  Indus  divides  into  two  large 
arms,  and  forms  an  ifland,  but  much  larger,  like  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received  its  name,  Pa¬ 
tala,  according  to  Arrian-j-,  fignifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the 
fame  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander  caufed  a  citadel  to  be 
built  in  Patala,  as  alfo  an  harbour  and  an  arfenal  for  the  fhipping. 
This  being  done,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  fail  as  far  as  the  ocean,  expofing  in  this  manner  fo  many 
brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a  river  with  which  they  were  wholly 
unacquainted.  The  only  confolation  they  had  in  this  rath 
enterprife,  was,  Alexander’s  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  When  he  had 
failed  20  leagues^,  the  pilots  told  him  that  they  began  to  perceive 
the  fea-air,  and  therefore  believed  that  the  ocean  could  not  be  far 
.off.  Upon  this  news,  leaping  for  joy,  he  befought  the  bailors  to 
row  with  all  their  flrength,  and  told  the  foldiers,  “  That  they  at 

laft  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  had  fo  ear- 
“  neflly  defired  ;  that  now  nothing  could  oppofe  their  valour,  nor 
“  add  to  their  glory ;  that  without  fighting  any  more,  or  fpil- 
“  ling  of  blood,  they  were  mailers  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  their  ex- 
u  ploits  had  the  fame  boundaries  with  nature;  and  that  they  would 
“  be  fpedlators  of  things,  known  only  to  the  immortal  gods.” 

Being  come  nearer  the  fea,  a  circumftance  new  and  unheard  of 
by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into  the  utmofl  confufion,  and 
expofed  the  fleet  to  the  greateft  danger ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vaft  fea 
from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  they  knew,  and 
whofe  ebbings  are  imperceptible,  they  were  very  much  aftonifhed 
when  they  faw  it  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  country  ; 
and  confidered  jt  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punilh 
their  ralhnefs.  They  were  no  lefs  furp,  ifed  and  terrified,  lome 
hours  after,  when  they  faw  the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  which  now 
withdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  thofe  lands  uncovered 
it  bad  fo  lately  overflowed.  The  fleet  was  very  much  fluttered, 
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and  the  (hips  being  now  upon  dry  land,  the  fields  were  covered 
with  clothes,  with  broken  oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great  ftorm. 

At  laft  Alexander,  after  having  failed  full  nine  months  in  ri¬ 
vers,  arrived  at  the  ocean,  where  gazing  with  the  utmoft  eager- 
nefs  upon  that  vaft  expanfe  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this  fight, 
worthy  fo  great  a  conqueror  as  himftlf,  greatly  overpaid  all  the 
toils  he  had  undergone,  and  the  many  thoufand  men  he  had  loft,, 
to  arrive  at  it.  He  then  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Neptune  ;  threw  into  the  fea  the  bulls  he  had  (laugh- 
tered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups;  and  befought  the  gods 
not  to  fuffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his 
expedition.  Finding  that  he  had  extended  his  conquefts  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  fide,  he  imagined  lie  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  mighty  defign  ;  and  highly  delighted  with  himfclf,  he 
returned  to  rejoin  the  reft  of  his  fleet  and  army,  which  waited  for 
him  at  Patala,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.. 


SECTION  XVII. 

ALEXANDER  IS  GRIEVOUSLY  DISTRESSED  BY  FAMINE. - HE 

MARRIES  STATIRA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS. 

Alexander  *,  being  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all  things 
for  the  departure  of  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearcbus  admiral 
of  it,  who  was  the  only  officer  that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of 
this  commiffion,  which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  becaufe  they 
were  to  fail  over  a.  fea  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  king  was 
very  much  pleafed  at  his  accepting  of  it ;  and,  after  teftifying  his 
acknowledgment  upon  that  account  in  the  moft  obliging  terms, 
he  commanded  him  to  take  the  bell  Clips  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go 
and  found  the  fea-coaft  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Perfian  Gulf :  and,  after  having  given  theie  orders,  he  fet 
out  by  land  for  Babylon. 

j'  Nearcbus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  fame  time  with  Alex¬ 
ander.  It  was  not  yet  the  feafon  proper  for  failing.  It  was 
fummer,  when  the  fouthern  fea-winds  rife  ;  and  the'feafon  of  the 
north-winds,  which  blow  in  winter,  was  not  yet  come.  He 
therefore  did  not  fet  fail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  which 
was  too  foon  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  incommoded  by  winds 
fome  days  after  his  departure,  and  obliged  to  (belter  himfelf  for 
24  days. 

We  are  obliged  for  thefe  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given 
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'as  an  exact  journal  of  this  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus 
the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Orits?,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora,  or  Rhamba- 
cis.  Here  he  was  in  fuch  want  of  provifions,  that  he  loll  a  great 
number  of  foldiers,  and  brought  back  from  India  fcarce  the 
fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  confided  of  120,000  foot, 
and  15,000  horfe.  Sicknefs,  bad  food,  and  the  excefiive  heats, 
had  fwept  them  away  in  multitudes  ;  but  famine  made  a  {fill 
greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which 
was  neither  ploughed  nor  fowed  ;  its  inhabitants  being  favages, 
who  fared  very  hard,  and  lea  a  mod  uncomfortable  life.  After 
they  had  ate  all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they 
were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  beads  of  burden,  and  next  upon 
their  vvar-horfes  ;  and  when  they  had  no  beads  left  to  carry  their 
baggage,  they  were  forced  to  burn  thofe  rich  fpoils,  for  the  fake 
of  which  the  Macedonians  had  ran  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  The  plague,  a  difeafe  which  generally  accompanies  fa¬ 
mine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  foldiers,  and  dedroyed  great 
numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  60  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  confines 
of  Gedrofia,  where  he  found  plenty  of  all  things  :  for  the  foil 
was  not  only  very'  fruitful,  but  the  kings  and  great  men,  who 
lay  neared  that  country,  fent  him  all  kinds  of  provifions.  He 
continued  fome  time  here,  in  order  to  refrefh  his  army.  The 
governors  of  India  having  fent,  by  his  order,  a  great  number  of 
'horfes,  and  all  kinds  of  beads  of  burden,  from  the  feveral  king¬ 
doms  fubjeA  to  him,  he  remounted  his  troops  ;  equipped  thq'e 
who  had  lod  every  thing  ;  and  foon  after  prefented  all  of  th<?m 
with  arms,  as  beautiful  as  thofe  they  had  before,  which  it  was  yfery 
eafy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the  confines  of  Perfia,  at 
1  hat  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and  went  through 
it,  not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror, 
but  in  a  kind  of  mafquerade,  and  Bacchanalian  feilivity  ;  com¬ 
mitting  the  mod  riotous  and  extravagant  aftions.  He  was  drawn 
by  eight  horfes,  himfelf  being  feated  on  a  magnificent  chariot, 
above  which  a  fcaffold  was  railed,  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  llage, 
where  he  paffed  the  days  and  nights  in  feads  and  caroufmg. 
This  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of 
others,  fome  of  which,  in  the  ihape  of  tents,  were  covered  with 
rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets;  and  others,  fnaped  like  cradles, 
were  overfhadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  fides  of  the 
roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houfes,  a  great  number  of  calks  ready 
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broached  were  placed,  whence  the  foldiers  drew  wine  in  large 
flaggons,  cups,  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  found  of  inftruments,  and 
the  howling  of  the  Bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  diihevelled, 
and  like  fo  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandon¬ 
ing  thcmfelves  to  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  All  this  he  did 
in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  croft¬ 
ed  all  Aha  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India.  This 
riotous  diffolute  march  laded  feven  days,  during  all  which  time 
the  army  was  never  fober.  It  was  very  happy,  fays  Quintus 
Curtius,  for  them,  that  the  conquered  nations  did  not  think  of 
attacking  them  in  this  condition  ;  for  a  thoufand  refolute  men, 
well  armed,  might  with  great  eafe  have  defeated  thefe  conquerors 
of  the  world,  whilft  thus  plunged  in  wine  and  excefs. 

*  Nearchus  dill  keeping  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth, 
of  the  Indus,  came  at  lalt  into  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  arrived  at 
the  ifland  of  Harmufia,  now  called  Ormus.  He  there  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  Alexander  was  not  above  five  days  journey  front 
him.  Having  left  the  fleet  in  a  fecure  place,  he  went  to  meet 
Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  perfons.  The  king  was 
very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was  brought  him  that 
Nearchus  was  arrived  almolt  alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been 
entirely  deftroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  been  fo  very  happy  as 
to  tfcape  from  the  general  defeat.  His  arrival  confirmed  him 
ftill  more  in  this  opinion,  when  he  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean 
creatures,  whofe  countenances  were  fo  much  changed,  that  it  was 
fcarce  poffible  to  know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  afide,  he 
told  him,  that  he  was  overjoyed  at  his  return,  but  at  the  fame 
time  was  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his  fleet.  “  Your  fleet,  royal 
“  Sir,”  cried  he  immediately,  “  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not  loft 
Upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it. 
Alexander  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confeffed,  that  this 
h^ppy  news  gave  him  greater  plcafure  than  the  conqueft  of  all 
Alia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account  Nearchus 
gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he  had  made  ;  and  bid  him 
return  back,  and  go  quite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon, 
purfuant  to  the  firit  orders  he  had  given  him. 

In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  con¬ 
cerning  governors  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievoufly  upprefted 
the  people  of  various  provinces  during  his  abfence  ;  for,  fully  per- 
fuaded  he  would  never  return,  they  had  exercifed  every  fpecics 
cf  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion.  But  Alexander, 
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ilrongly  affedled  with  their  grievances,  and  pierced  to  the  very  foul 
with  their  juft  complaints,  put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found 
guilty  of  mal-adminiftration,  and  with  them  600  foldiers,  who 
had  been  the  inftruments  of  their  exa&ions  and  other  crimes. 
H  e  even  afterwards  treated  with  the  fame  feverity,  ail  fuch  of  his 
officers  as  were  conviiled  of  the  like  guilt,  fo  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  prince  owes  thefe  examples  of  feverity  to  his  equity, 
which  ought  to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity  ;  to  his  glory,  to 
prove  he  does  not  connive  or  (hare  in  the  injuilice  committed  in 
his  name  ;  to  the  confolation  of  his  fubjedts,  whom  he  fupplies 
with  a  vengeance  themfelves  ought  never  to  exercife  ;  in  fine,  to 
the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  fo  equitable  an  adminiflra- 
tion,  is  fecured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  infurrec- 
tions.  It  is  a  great  unhappiuefs  to  a  kingdom,  when  every  part 
of  it  refounds  with  exadtions,  vexations,  oppreffions,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  not  fo  much  as  a  (ingle  man  is  puniftied,  as  a  terror  to 
the  reft  ;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls 
only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  thofe  who  ruin  them. 

The  great  pleafure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account  which 
Nearchus  gave  him  cf  his  fuccefsful  voyage,  made  that  prince 
have  a  great  inclination  to  go  upon  the  ocean.  He  propofed  no 
lefs  than  to  fail,  from  the  Perfian  Gulf,  round  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
called  at  that  time  Hercules’s  Pillars  ;  a  voyage  which  had  been 
feveral  times  attempted,  and  once  performed  by  order  of  a  king 
of  Egypt,  called  Nechao,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere.  It  was 
afterwards  his  defign,  when  he  fhould  have  humbled  the  pride  of 
Carthage,  againft  which  he  was  greatly  exafperat^d,  to  crofs  into 
Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus  :  he 
lie*:  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coaft  along  Italy,  where  he 
would  have  had  but  a  fliort  paffage  into  Epirus,  and  from  thence 
into  Macedonia.  For  this  purpofe,  he  lent  orders  to  the  vice¬ 
roys  of  Mefopotamia  and  Syria,  to  build  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  particularly  at  Thapfacus,  (hips  fuflicient  for 
that  enterprife  ;  and  he  cauftd  to  be  felled,  on  mount  Libanus,  a 
great  number  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the  above- 
mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  a  great  many  more 
which  be  meditated,  were  all  defeated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Paffagardte,  a  city  of  Perfia. 
Orftnes  was  governor  of  the  country,  and  the  greateft  nobleman 
h;  it.  He  was  defeended  from  Cyrus  ;  and,  befides  the  wealth 
he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  he  himfelf  had  amaffed  great 
Ueafures,  having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  large  country.  He 
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had  done  the  king  a  fignal  piece  of  fervice.  The  perfon,  who 
governed  the  provinces  during  Alexander’s  expedition  iiito  India, 
happened  to  die;  when  Oriines  obferving,  that,  for  want  of  a 
governor,  all  things  were  running  to  confufion,  took  the  admini- 
ffration  upon  himfelt,  compofed  matters  very  happily,  and  pre- 
ferved  them  in  the  utmoff  tranquillity  till  Alexander’s  arrival. 
He  went  to  meet  him,  with  prefents  of  all  kinds  for  himfelf,  as 
well  as  his  officers.  Thefe  confided  of  a  great  number  of  fine 
managed  horfes,  chariots  enriched  with  gold  and  filver,  precious 
moveables,  jewels,  gold  vafes  of  prodigious  weight,  purple  robes, 
and  4000  talents  of  filver  in  fpecie*.  However,  this  generous 
magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  prefented  fuch  gifts  to 
the  principal  grandees  of  the  court  as  infinitely  exceeded  their 
expectations,  but  gave  nothing  to  the  eunuch  Bngoas,  the  king’s 
favourite  ;  and  this  not  through  forgetfulnefs,  but  out  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Some  perfons  telling  him  how  much  the  king  loved  Ba- 
goas,  he  anfwered,  “  I  honour  the  king’s  friends,  but  not  an  in- 
“  famous  eunuch.”  Thefe  words  being  told  Bagoas,  he  employed 
all  his  credit  to  ruin  a  prince  defeended  from  the  noblell  blood 
in  the  eaft,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduit.  He  even  bribed 
forne  of  Orfines’s  attendants,  giving  them  infiruitions  how  to  im¬ 
peach  him  at  a  proper  fcafon  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  whenever 
he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with  fufpicions 
and  d'.ttrult,  letting  drop  ambiguous  expreffions  of  that  nobleman, 
as  if  by  chance,  and  diffembling  very  artfully  the  motives  of  his 
difeontent.  Neverthelefs,  the  king  fufpended  his  judgment  for 
the  prefent,  but  difeovered  lefs  elteem  than  before  for  Or  fines, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting  againft  him,  fo  fecretly 
was  the  affair  carried  on  ;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his  private  difeourfes 
with  Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging  him  either  with  exac¬ 
tions  or  treafon. 


The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  expofed,  is  the  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  prejudiced  and  over-reached  in  this  manner  by 
their  favourites  ;  a  danger  lo  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing 
to  Pope  Eugenius,  allures  himf,  that  if  he  were' exempted  from 
this  weaknefs,  he  may  boail  himfelf  to  be  the  only  man  in  the 
world  that  is  fo.  Vv  fiat  i»  here  fpoken  of  princes,  is  applicable 
to  all  who  reprefent  them.  Great  men  generally  lilten  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  flanderer ;  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  generally 
puts  on  the  mafk  of  affeftion  and  zeal,  which  fooths  their  pride. 
Slander  always  makes  fome  intpreffion  on  the  moll  equitable  minds, 
and  leaves  behind  it  fuch  dark  and  gloomy  traces,  as  raife  fufpicions, 
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jealoufies,  and  diftrufts.  The  artful  Handerer  is  bold  and  inde¬ 
fatigable,  becaufe  he  i6  fure  to  efcape  unpunifhed,  and  is  fenfible- 
that  he  runs  but  very  little  danger  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.- 
With  regard  to  the  great,  they  feldom  inquire  into  fecret  calum¬ 
nies,  either  from  indolence,-  giddinefs,  or  ftiame  to  appear  fufpi- 
cious,  fearful,  or  diffident  ;  in  a  word,  from  their  unwillingnefs  to 
own  that  they  were  impofed  upon,  and  had  abandoned  themfelves 
to  a  raffi  credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  molt  unfullied  virtue, 
and  the  mod:  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to 
inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  fad  example  on  the-  prefent  occafion.  Ba- 
goas,  after  having  taken  his  meafures  at  a  diftance,  at  laft  gave 
birth  to  his  dark  defign.  Alexander,  having  caufed  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  perform  funeral  honours 
to  the  afhes  of  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  in  it,  but  an  old 
rotten  fhield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  fcimitar  ;  whereas  he 
hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  filver,  as  the  Perfians  had  re¬ 
ported.  The  king  laid  a  golden  crown  on  his  urn,  and  covered 
it  with  his  cloak ;  vafUy  furprifed  that  fo  powerful  and  renowned 
a  prince  had  not  been  buried  with  greater  pomp  than  a  private  man. 
Bagoas,  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  fpeak,  “  Are  we 
“  to  wonder,”  fays  he,  “  to  find  the  tombs  of  kings  fo  empty, 
“  fince  the  houfes  of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the 
“  gold  of  which  they  have  deprived  them  !  I,  indeed,  had  never 
“  feen  this  monument :  but  I  have  heard  Darius  fay,  that  im- 
“  menfe  treafures  were  buried  in  it.  Hence  flowed  the  unbound- 
**  ed  liberality  and  profufion  of  Orfines,  who,  by  bellowing  what 
*■'  he  could  not  keep,  without  ruining  himfelf,  thought  to  make  a 
“  merit  of  this  in  your  fight.”  This  charge  was  without  the 
Ieaft  foundation  ;  and  yet  the  Magi,  who  guarded  the  fepulchre, 
v/ere  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  nothing  was 
dil'covered  relating  to  the  pretended  theft.  Their  filence  on  this 
occafion  ought  naturally  to  have  cleared  Orfines  ;  but  the  artful, 
infinuating  difcourfes  of  Bagoas,  had  made  a  deep  impreffion  on 
Alexander’s  mind,  and  by  that  means  given  calumny  an  eafy 
sccefs  to  it.  The  accufers,  whom  Bagoas  had  fuborned,  having 
made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came  and  impeached  Or¬ 
fines,  and  charged  him  with  the  commiffion  of  feveral  odious 
crimes,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  with  ftealing  the  treafures  of  the 
monument.  At  this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  the  indications  were  thought  fufficient ;  fo  that 
this  priuce  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  fo  much  as  fufpeCfed 
that  any  accufation  had  been  brought  againft  him  ;  and  was  put 
to  death,  without  being  fo  much  as  heard,  or  confronted  with  his 
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accufers.  Too  unhappy  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not  hear  and 
examine  things  in  perfon,  and  who  ltill  continue  infatuated,  not- 
withftanding  the  numberlefs  examples  they  read  in  hiftory  of 
princes  who  have  been  betrayed  in  like  manner  ! 

I  have  already  faid,  that  there  had  followed  the  king  an  Indian 
called  Calanus,  reputed  the  wifeft  man  of  his  country,  who, 
though  he  profeffed  the  praftice  of  the  mod  fevere  philofophy, 
had  however  been  perfuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend 
upon  the  court.  *  This  man  having  lived  83  years,  without 
having  been  ever  afflifted  with  ficknefs ;  and  having  a  fevere  fit 
of  the  cholic,  upon  his  arrival  at  Paffagardse,  he  refolved  to  put 
bimfelf  to  death.  Refolutely  determined  not  to  let  the  perfect 
health  he  had  always  enjoyed  be  impaired  by  lingering  pains, 
and  being  alfo  allured  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  phylicians,  and 
of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine,  he  befought  the  king 
to  order  the  erefting  of  a  funeral  pile  for  him  ;  and  defired,  that 
after  he  had  afeended  it,  fire  might  be  fet  to  it.  Alexander 
imagined  Calanus  might  ealily  be  dilfuaded  from  fo  dreadful  a 
delign  ;  but  finding,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  uie, 
that  Calanus  was  Hill  inflexible,  he  at  lad  was  obliged  to  acquiefce 
with  it.  Calanus  then  rode  on  horfe-back  to  the  foot  of  the 
funeral  pile  ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  ;  caufed  libations 
to  be  performed  upon  himfelf,  and  the  red  of  the  ceremonies  to 
be  obferved  which  are  pradtifed  at  funerals ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his 
hair,  in  imitation  of  victims :  embraced  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were 
prefent ;  entreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  fead  and  caroufe 
with  Alexander  ;  alluring  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  would 
foon  fee  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  faying  thefe  words,  he 
:  afeended,  with  the  utmod  cheerfulnefs,  the  funeral  pile,  laid  him- 
!  felf  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face  ;  and,  when  the  flame 
catc'ned  him,  he  did  not  make  the  lead  motion  but,  with  a 
patience  and  condancy  that  furprifed  the  whole  army,  continued 
1  in  the  podure  in  which  he  at  firll  had  laid  himfelf ;  and  completed 
his  facrifice,  by  dying  purfuant  to  the  cnllom  praftifed  by  the 
'  fages  of  his  country. 

f  The  hidorian  informs  us,  that  people  differed  very  much  in 
opinion  with  refpett  to  this  atfion.  Some  condemned  it,  as  fuit- 
1  ing  only  a  frantic,  fenfelefs  wretch  ;  others  imagined,  he  was 
prompted  to  it  out  of  vain-gloyy,  merely  for  the  fake  of  being 
gazed  at,  and  to  pafs  for  a  miracle  in  condancy  (and  thefe  were 
not  millaken)  ;  in  fine,  others  applauded  this  falfe  heroifm, 

*  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  276.  Diod.  1.  vii. p.,  573,  574.  Plut.  ia  Alex.  p.  703. 
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which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  manner  over  forrow  and 
death. 

Alexander,  being  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this  dreadful 
ceremony,  invited  feveral  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  fup- 
per ;  and  in  compliance  with  Calanus’s  requeft,  and  to  do  him 
honour,  he  propofed  a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him  who  fhould 
quafF  moft.  He  who  conquered  on  this  occafion  was  PromachuSj 
who  fwallowed  four  meafures  of  wine,  that  is,  18  or  20  pints. 
After  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown  worth  a  *  talent, 
he  furvived  his  vidtory  but  three  days.  Of  thefe  guefts,  41  died 
of  their  intemperance  :  a  fcene,  worthy  of  doling  that  which  C«« 
lamus  had  a  little  before  exhibited  ! 

f  From  Paflagardse,  Alexander  came  to  Perfepolis  ;  and,  fur- 
veying  the  remains  of  the  conflagration,  was  exafperated  again!! 
himfelf  for  his  folly  in  fetting  it  on  fire.  From  hence  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Sufa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
had  begun  to  fail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet ;  but,  upon 
advice  that  Alexander  was  going  to  Sufa,  he  came  down  again 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pau-Tigris,  and  failed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge 
where  Alexander  was  to  pafs  it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies 
joined.  The  king  offered  to  his  gods  facrifices,  by  way  of  thanks 
for  his  happy  return,  and  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  camp. 
Nearchus  received  the  honours  due  to  him,  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  the  fleet  ;  and  for  having  conduced  it  fo  far  fafe,  through 
numberlefs  dangers. 

Alexander  found  in  Sufa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left 
there.  He  married  Statira,  Darius's  cldeft  daughter,  and  gave 
the  youngeft  to  his  dear  Hephseftion  ;  and  in  order  that,  by 
making  thefe  marriages  more  common,  his  own  might  not  be  cen- 
fured,  he  perfuadea  the  greateft  noblemen  in  his  court,  and  his 
principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they  chofe 
from  ainongft  the  nobleft  families  of  Perfia,  about  80  young 
maidens,  whom  they  married.  His  defign  was,  by  thefe  alliances, 
to  cement  fo  flrongly  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they 
fhould  thenceforward  form  hut  one,  under  his  empire.  The  nup¬ 
tials  were  folemnized  after  the  Perfian  manner.  He  likewife  feaft.ec 
ail  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  married  before  in  that 
country.  It  is  related  that  there  were  9000  guefts  at  this  feaftj 
and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  alfo  pay  his  foldiers' 
debts.  But  finding  that  feveral  would  not  declare  the  fum  they 
owed,  for  fear  of  its  being  an  artifice  merely  to  difcover  thofe 

*  I oco  crowns.  f  Arrian,  de  Indie,  p  357,  3j8. 
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among  them  who  were  too  lavifh  of  their  money,  he  appointed, 
in  his  camp,  officers,  where  all  debts  were  paid,  without  alking 
the  name  either  of  debtor  or  creditor.  His  liberality  was  very 
great  on  this  occafion,  and  gave  prodigious  fatisfadlion  ;  we  are 
told  that  it  amounted  to  near  10,000  talents*  ;  but  his  indul¬ 
gence,  in  permitting  every  perfon  to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  ftill 
more  agreeable  circumftance.  He  reproached  the  foldiers,  for 
feeming  to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  his  promife,  and  faid  to  them, 
“  f  That  a  king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  fubje&s  ; 
“  nor  his  fubje&s  fufpeft  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  fo  ffiameful  a 
“  prevarication.”  A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  fecurity 
of  a  people,  and  the  moft  folid  glory  of  a  prince  ;  which,  at  the 
lame  time,  may  be  renounced  for  ever,  by  the  violation  of  a  fingle 
promife  ;  which,  in  affairs  of  government,  is  the  moft  fatal  of  all 
errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  at  Sufa  30,000  Perfian  young  men, 
moftly  of  the  fame  age,  and  called  Epigones,  that  is,  fucceffors  ; 
as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  foldiers  in  their  duty  and  long  fatigues. 
Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of,  as  were  the  ftrongeft  and  beft 
ffiaped  in  all  Perlia,  and  had  been  fent  to  the  governors  of  fuch 
icities  as  were  either  founded  or  conquered  by  Alexander.  Thefe 
had  inftrutfted  them  in  military  difcipline,  and  in  all  things  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  fcience  of  war.  They  were  all  very  neatly  dreffed, 
(and  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner.  Thefe  came  and  en¬ 
camped  before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle  array,  they 
iwere  reviewed  ;  and  performed  their  exercifes  before  the  king, 
3who  was  extremely  well  pleafed,  and  very  bountiful  to  them  af¬ 
terwards,  at  which  the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And 
•indeed  Alexander  obferving  thefe  were  harafled  and  tired  out 
with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  often  vented  murmurs  and  com- 
jplaints  in  the  aflemblies  ;  he  for  that  reafon  was  defirous  of  train¬ 
ing  up  thofe  new  forces,  purpofely  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  veterans.  It  is  dangerous  to  difguft  a  whole  nation,  and  to 
[favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

(  Jin  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  India,  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quitted 
his  fervice.  Flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  this  prince 
would  never  return  from  his  wars  in  that  country,  he  had  given  a 
loofe  to  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs,  and  confumed  in  his  infamous 

*  About  L.1,500, OOO. 
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revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he  had  been  intruded.  A: 
foon  as  he  wat  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India, 
punifhed  very  feverely  fuch  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abuftd  theii 
power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  bed  fccure  himfelf ;  and  foi 
this  puvpofe  he  amafied  5000  talents,  that  is,  above  L. 750,000. 
aiTemblcd  6000  foldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  al 
Athens.  * * * §  Immediately  all  fuch  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  elo. 
qucnce,  ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes; 
as  they  were  before  by  hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  tc 
diftribute  a  fmall  part  of  his  w’ealth  among  thefe  orators,  to  wir 
them  over  to  his  intereft,  but  he  offered  Phocion  700  ftalents 
and  even  put  his  perfon  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the 
prodigious  authority  he  had  over  the  people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  difinterefted- 
nefs,  had  gained  him  this  credit.  Philip’s  deputies  had  offeree 
him  great  fums  of  money  in  that  prince’s  name,  and  entreating 
him  to  n,:cept  them,  if  not  for  himfelf,  at  leaft  for  his  children 
who  were  fo  poor,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  them  to  fupporl 
the  glorv  of  his  name:  “  If  they  refemble  me,”  replied  Phocion 
“  J.the  little  fpot  of  ground,  with  the  produce  of  which  I  hav< 
“  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  railed  me  to  the  glory  you  men 
“  tion,  will  be  fufficient  to  maintain  them  ;  if  it  will  not,  I  dc 
“  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighter 
“  their  luxury.”  $  Alexander  having  likewife  fent  him  100  | 
talents,  Phocion  allied  thofe  who  brought  them,  upon  what  de 
fign  Alexander  fent  him  fo  great  a  fum,  and  did  not  remit  any  tc 
the  reft  of  the  Athenians?  “  It  is,”  replied  they,  “  becaufe  Alex 
“  ander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  juft  and  virtuous  man.”  Say: 
Phocion,  “  Let  him  fuffer  me  ftill  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  b( 
“  really  what  I  am  taken  for.” 

The  reader  will  fuppofe,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favoura 
ble  reception  to  the  perfons  fent  by  Harpalus.  And  indeed  h< 
fpoke  to  them  in  very  harfh  terms,  declaring,  that  he  fhould  im 
mediately  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  be  very  difagreeable  to  the 
perfon  on  whofe  errand  they  came,  in  cafe  be  did  not  leave  of 
bribing  the  city ;  fo  that  Harpalus  loft  all  hopes  from  that  quarter 
Demofthenes  did  not  at  firft  fhow  more  favour  to  Harpalus 

*  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  7ji. 

f  700,000  crowns. 

Si  mei  fimiles  erunt,  idem  hie,  inquit,  agellus  illos  alet,  qui  me  ac 
hare  dignitatem  preduxit :  fin  dtffimilcs  funt  futuri,  nolo  meis  impenfis  it 
lorum  ali  augerique  Iuxuriam.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  I. 

§  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 
fi  100, oco  crowns. 
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He  advifed  the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  citv,  and 
not  to  involve  it  in  a  war,  upon  a  very  unjufi:  occafion,  and'at  the 
lame  time  without  the  lead  necefiity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his 
goods,  having  obferved  that  Demcfthenes  took  a  particular  plea- 
fure  m  viewing  one  of  the  king’s  cups  of  folid  gold,  and  that  he 
admired  the  fafmon,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip,  defired 
him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the  weight  of  it.  Demof- 
thenes  taking  the  cup,  was  furprifed  at  its  heavinefs,  and  accor- 
dmgly  a  Iked  how  much  ,t  weighed  ?  Harpalus  anfwered  with  a 
fZCw,2tb  taIents  Ifbehfeve  5  and  that  very  evening  fent  him  that 

I  r  CUp  I  f°[  foSreat  was  Harpalus’s  penetration,  that 
he  could  djfcover  by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of  a 
man  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  Demofthenes  could  not  refill 

mXWef  ibUrt’ir°Vier-0meJby  thk  prefent’  and  being  t  no  longer 
matter  of  himfelf,  he  joined  on  a  fudden  with  Harpalus’s  party  • 

a.,  the  very  next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woollen 

moths,  he  went  to  the  aflembly.  The  people  then  ordered  him 

°  rife  and  ma«  a  fpeech,  but  he  refufed,  making  %ns  that  he 

had  JolUiu;  voice  ;  upon  which  fome  wags  cried  aloud,  that  their 

o.a.or  had  oeen  fe.zed  in  the  night,  not  with  a  jfquinancv,  but 

th“  »>-y  tad 

'  i.he  P^Ple»  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  fent 

^neS’  fghIy  exaf?erated>  and  refufed  to  hear 

his  juftification.  Harpalus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city  ;  and 

m  order  to  difcover  the  perfons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the  mam- 
fhates  commanded  a  drift  fcarch  to  be  made  in  all  homes,  that&cf 
fancies  excepted,  who,  having  married  but  a  little  before,  was 
exempted  from  this  injury,  out  of  refpeft  to  his  bride.  The  po- 
litenefs  frown  on  this  occafion  does  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not 
always  exercifed  elfewhere. 

whSwilIf'neS,’  t0fP[0VAhl3  innocence’  propofed  a  decree,  bv 
the,  ff.ate  °J  the  Areopagus  was  empo  wered  to  take  cog- 

II  zance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the  firft  they  tried,  and  fin  Si 

*  20,000  crowns. 

pams^the  t  ‘3  fuU  °f  be5Ut'/  2nd  P^tarch  cotn- 

paras  the  gold  wb.h  had  been  accepted  by  Demoflhenes,  to  a  aarrifon  of 

noflWT Tl’  Ig0VCril°1'  had  received  into  his  city,  and  thereby  dif- 

poffeffed  hunfelf  of  tne  command  of  it.  n;  Ap:  r-~.  \  v  -  Z 

rf!; 

1  It  is  impoflible  to  tranflate  the  agreeable  play  of  the  Greek  wo-ds 
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upon  being  convicted,  50  *  talents,  for  the  payment  of  which  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon  ;  however  he  found  means  to  efcape,  and 
left  his  country.  Demofthenes  did  not  behave  with  refolution 
and  magnanimity  in  his  banifhment,  refiding  generally  at  AEgina 
or  Trezena,  and  every  time  he  caft  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face 
would  be  covered  with  tears  ;  and  he  buffered  fuch  words  to  drop 
from  him,  as  were  unworthy  a  brave  man;  words  which  by- no 
means  correfpond  with  his  refolute  and  generous  behaviour  during 
his  adininiftration.  Cicero  was  reproached  with  the  fame  weak- 
nefs  in  his  exile,  which  fhows  that  great  men  are  not  fuch  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occafions. 

-j'lt  were  to  be  wifhed,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what 
Paufanias  relates  in  juftification  of  Domefthenes  were  true  ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  it  was  fo.  According  to  this  author,  Harpa- 
ius,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was  feized  by  Phdoxeties  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  ;  and  being  racked,  to  extort  from  him  the  names  of 
fuch  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once  men¬ 
tion  Demofthenes,  whofe  name,  had  he  been  guilty,  he  would 
not  have  fuppreffed  before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his 
enemy. 

Upon  the  firft  report  of  Plarpalus’s  flying  to  Athens,  Alexan¬ 
der,  fully  determined  to  go  in  perfon  to  punifh  Harpalus  and  the 
Athenians,  had  commanded  a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after 
news  was  brought  that  the  people  in  their  aflembly  had  ordered 
him  to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  returning 
into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  ftill  a  curiofity  to  fee  the  ocean,  came  down 
from  Sufa,  upon  the  river  Eulasus ;  and  after  having  coafted  the 
Perfian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  he  went  up  the  river  to¬ 
wards  the  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  it,  near 
the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  Hephteftion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  publifhed  a  declaration  in  the  camp, 
by  which  all  the  Macedonians,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  age,  wounds, 
or  any  other  infirmities,  were  unable  to  fupport  any  longer  the 
fatigues  of  the  fervice,  were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece  ; 
declaring,  that  his  defign  was  to  difeharge  them,  to  be  bountiful 
to  them,  and  fend  them  back  to  their  native  country  in  a  fafe  and 
honourable  manner.  His  intention  was,  in  making  this  declara¬ 
tion,  to  oblige,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  them  the  ftrongefl 
proof  how  greatly  they  were  in  his  efteein.  However,  the  very 
contrary  happened  :  for  being  already  difgufled  upon  fome  othei 

*■  50,000  crojtans. 

f  Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  1 48. 
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accounts,  efpedally  by  the  vifible  preference  which  Alexander 
gave  to  the  foreigners,  they  imagined,  that  his  refolution  was  to 
make  Afia  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  to  diiengage  himfelf  from 
the  Macedonians  ;  and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing  this  was, 
that  they  might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied  in 
the  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  fufficient  to  cxafperate 
them  to  fury.  Upon  which,  without  obferving  the  lead  order  or 
difcipline,  or  regarding  the  remonllrances  of  their  officers,  they 
went  to  the  king  with  an  air  of  infolence  which  they  had  never  afium- 
ed  till  then,  and  with  feditious  cries  unanimoufiy  demanded  to  be 
difcharged  ;  faying  further,  that  fince  lie  defpi fed  the  foldicrs  who 
had  gained  him  all  his  vidlories,  he  and  his  lather  Ammon  might 
carry  on  the  war  againft  whomfoever,  and  in  what  manner  they 
pleafed  :  but  as  for  themfelves,  they  were  fully  determined  not  to 
ferve  him  any  longer. 

The  king,  no  way  furprifed,  and  without  once  hefitating,  jumps 
from  his  tribunal;  caufes  the  principal  mutineers,  v.hom  he  hinr- 
felf  pointed  out  to  his  guards,  to  be  immediately  leized,  and  orders 
thirteen  to  be  punifhed.  This  bold  and  vigorous  adtion,  which 
thunderftruck  the  Macedonians,  fupprelTed  their  courage  in  an 
inftant.  Quite  amazed  and  confounded,  and  fcarce  daring  to  look 
at  one  another,  they  flood  with  downcaft  eyes,  and  were  fo  dif- 
pirited,  and  trembled  fo  predigioufly,  that  they  were  unable  either 
to  fpeak  or  even  to  think.  Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he  rc- 
afeended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repeating  to  them,  with  a 
Severe  countenance,  and  a  menacing.  Um.c  yf  the  numerous 

favours  which  Philip  his  father  had  bellowed  upon  them,  and  fell 
the  marks  of  kindnefs  and  fricndfhip  by  which  he  himfelf  bad  dif- 
tinguilhed  them,  lie  concluded  with  thefe  words:  “  You  ail  de- 
“  lire  a  difeharge  ;  I  grant  it  you.  Go  now,  and  publilh  to  the 
“  whole  world,  that  you  have-left  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of  the 
“  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
“  than  you.”  After  fpeaking  this,  he  returned  fuddenly  into 
his  tent ;  calhuers  his  old  guard  ;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  ail 
compofed  of  Perfian  foidiers  ;  (huts  himfelf  up  for  fome  days,  and 
would  not  fee  any  perfon  all  the  time. 

Plad  the  Macedonians  been  fentenced  to  die,  it  could  not 
have  furprifed  them  more  than  when  news  w'as  brought  them, 
that  the  king  had  confided  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  the  Per- 
fians.  1  hey  could  fupprefs  their  grief  no  longer,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon 
after,  they  all  run  together  to  the  king’s  tent,  throw  down 
their  arms,  confeffing  their  guilt;  acknowledging  their  fault  with 
tears  and  fighs  ;  declare  that  the  lofs  of  life  v.  ill  not  be  fo  griev- 
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ous  as  the  lofs  of  honour  ;  and  proteft  that  they  w«l  not  leave  the 
place  till  the  king  hath  pardoned  them.  At  laft,  Alexander 
could  no  longer  reiift  the  tender  proofs  they  gave  of  their  forrow 
and  repentance  ;  fo  that  when  he  himfelf,  at  his  coming  cut  of 
Lis  tent,  faw  them  in  this  dejefted  condition,  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  tears  ;  and,  after  feme  gentle  reproaches,  which  were 
foftened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kindnefs,  he  declared  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  that  he  reitored  them  to  his  friendfhip. 
This  was  reitoring  them  to  life,  as  was  manifeft  from  their 
fhouts. 

He  afterwards  difeharged  fuch  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer 
able  to  carry  arms,  and  fent  them  back  to  their  native  country 
with  rich  prefents.  He  commanded,  that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the 
public  games,  they  fhould  be  allowed  the  chief  places  in  tire  theatre, 
aud  there  fit  with  crowms  on  their  heads;  and  gave  orders,  that 
the  children  of  thefe  w  ho  had  lolt  their  lives  in  his  fervice,  fhould 
receive,  during  their  minority,  the  fame  pay  which  had  been  giv¬ 
en  their  fathers.  Such  iupport  and  honours  granted  to  veterans, 
mull  necefiariiy  ennoble,  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner,  the  mili¬ 
tary  profeffion  !  It  is  not  poffible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every 
foldier  in  particular ;  but  it  may  animate  and  confole  him  by 
marks  of  diltinefion,  which  infpire  a  flronger  ardour  for  war, 
more  conftancy  in  the  fervice,  and  nobler  fentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  thefe  foldiers,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thefialy,  and 
Thrace,  which  Anting*-  "jCJed  ;  and  the  lait-Tf  wS  CGIh- 
ucd  to  bring  the  recruits  inftead  of  Craterus.  The  king  had 
long  fmee  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mother  and 
Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.  She  charged  Antipater  of  af- 
piring  at  fovereign  power,  and  the  latter  complained  of  her  violent 
and  ur.tradable  difpofition  ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters, 
that  {he  did  not  behave  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  dignity.  It 
was  with  fome  reluctance  Antipater  refigned  his  government. 

*  From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where, 
after  having  difpatchcd  the  uioll  urgent  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  again  lolemnized  games  and  feftivals.  There  had  come 
to  him  from  Greece,  3000  dancers,  makers  of  machinery,  and 
other  perfons  fkilled  in  diverfions  of  this  kind.  It  happened  very’ 
unluckily,  during  the  celebration  of  thefe  feftivals,  that  HephuT 
tion  died  of  a  difeafe  which  he  brought  upon  himfelf.  Alexander 
abandoning  himfelf  to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  and  fometimes  fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in 


cfe 
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thefe  excefTes.  In  one  of  them  Hephadtion  loft  his  life.  He  was 
the  moft  intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the  confident  of  all  his  fe- 
crets,  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  a  fecond  felf.  Craterus  only 
feemed  to  difpute  this  honour  with  him.  A  few  words,  which 
one  day  efcaped  that  prince,  fhows  the  difference  he  made  between 
thefe  two  courtiers.  “  Craterus,”  fays  lie,  “  loves  the  king, 
“  but  Hephseftion  loves  Alexander.”  This  exprcffion  fignifits, 
if  I  millake  not,  that  Hephseftion  had  devoted  himlelf  in  a  tender 
and  affectionate  manner  to  the  perfon  of  Alexander  ;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  w'as  concerned  for  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  fometimes  was  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will,  than  he  was 
zealous  for  his  glory  and  intereft.  An  excellent  character,  but 
very  uncommon. 

Hephceition  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers,  as  by 
Alexander  himfelf.  Model!,  even-tempered,  beneficent ;  free  from 
pride,  avarice,  and  jealoufy  ;  he  never  abufed  his  credit,  nor  pre¬ 
ferred  himfelf  to  thofe  officers,  whofe  merit  made  them  neceffary 
to  his  fovereign.  He  was  univerfally  regretted  ;  but  his  death 
threw  Alexander  into  exceffive  forrow,  to  which  he  abandoned 
himfelf  in  fucli  a  manner,  as  was  unworthy  fo  great  a  king.  He 
feemed  to  receive  no  eonfolation,  but  in  the  extraordinary  funeral- 
honours  he  paid  to  his  friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he 
commanded  Perdiccas  to  carry  his  corpfe. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  bufinefs  and  employment,  the  melan¬ 
choly  ideas  which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened 
in  his  mind,  Alexander  marched  his  army  againft  the  Coffiei,  a 
warlike  nation  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one 
of  the  Pcrfian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to  conquer.  However, 
the  king  reduced  them  in  forty  days,  afterwards  paffed  the  Tigris,, 
and  marched  towards  Babylon. 


SECTION  XVIII, 

ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON. - HIS  DEATH. - HIS  CORPSE 

CONVEYED  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER- AMMON. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Baby¬ 
lon*,  the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the,, (tars, 
deputed  to  him  feme  of  their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  in  cafe  he  entered  that  city  ;  and 
were  very  urgent  with  him  to  go  no  farther.  The  Bahylonilh 
aftrologers  were  held  in  fueh  great  reputation,  that  this  advice 
made  a  prodigious  impreffion  on  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with 

*  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  29/— 3C9.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  4—7.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p. 
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Confufion  and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  fending  feveral  cf  the 
grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himfelf  went  another  way  ; 
and  having  marched  about  ten  leagues,  he  flopped  for  fome  time 
in  the  place  where  he  had  encamped  his  army.  The  Greek  phi- 
lofophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  his  fear  and  fcruples, 
tvaited  upon  him ;  when  fetting  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Anaxagoras,  whofe  tenets  they  followed,  they  demon- 
ftrated  to  him,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  vanity  of  allrology  j 
and  made  him  have  fo  great  a  contempt  for  divination  in  general, 
and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.  *  He  knew 
that  there  were  arrived  in  that  city,  ambaffadors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who  waited  for  his  coming  ;  the  whole  earth  echoing 
fo  much  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  feveral  nations  came, 
with  inexpreflible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  hirn 
who  was  to  be  their  fovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably 
foothed  the  ftrongeft  of  all  his  paftions,  contributed  very  much  to 
ftifie  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make  him  carelefs  of  all  advice 
that  might  be  given  him  ;  fo  that  he  fet  forward  with  all  poftible 
diligence  towards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold  the  ftates-general, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  world.  After  making  a  moft  magnificent 
entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambaffadors,  with  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  fuitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  the  affability  and  politenefs  of  a  prince  who  is  defirous  of 
winning  the  affedtion  of  all.  He  loaded  thofe  of  Epidaurus  with 
great  prefents  for  the  deity  who  prefides  over  their  city  as  well 
as  over  health,  but  reproached  him  at  the  fame  time.  “  JEfcu- 

lapius,”  fays  he,  “  has  (liowed  me  but  very  little  indulgence, 
“  in  not  preferring  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as 
il  myfelf.”  In  private,  he  difcovfred  a  great  friendfnip  for  fuch 
of  the  deputies  of  Greece,  as  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
viftories,  and  his  happy  return  ;  and  he  reftored  them  all  the 
ftatues,  and  other  curiofities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of 
Greece,  that  were  found  in  Sufa,  Babylon,  Paffagardce,  and  other 
places.  We  are  told,  that  among  thefe  were  the  ftatues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Ariftogiton,  and  that  they  were  brought  back  to 
Athens. 

The  ambaffadors  from  Corinth  having  offered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  feem- 
ed  altogether  unworthy  of  one  who  had  attained  fo  exalted  a 
pitch  of  grandeur  and  power.  However,  when  Alexander  was 
told  that  Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules  only, 

*  DioJ.  1.  xvii.  p.  577 — 583.  Juftin.  1.  xii.  c.  13 — 16. 
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he  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  piqued  himfelf  upon  treading  in  his 
Heps,  and  refembling  him  in  all  things.  But,  cries  Seneca*,  in 
what  did  this  frantic  young  man,  with  whom  fuccefsful  temerity 
palled  for  virtue,  referable  Hercules  ?  The  latter,  free  from  all 
felf-interelled  views,  travelled  through  the  world,  merely  to  ferve 
the  feveral  nations  he  vifited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  fuch  rob¬ 
bers  as  infefted  it  :  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  jultly  entitled  the 
plunderer  of  nations,  made  his  glory  confift  in  carrying  defla¬ 
tion  into  all  places,  and  in  rendering  himfelf  the  terror  of  man¬ 
kind. 

At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been 
read  publicly  in  the  affembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby 
the  feveral  cities  of  Greece  were  commanded  to  permit  ail  exiles 
to  return  into  their  native  country,  thofe  excepted  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  facrilcge,  or  any  other  crime  deferring  death  ;  and  order¬ 
ed  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  againft  fuch  cities  as 
Ihould  refufe  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  affembly.  But 
as  for  the  Athenians  and  ALtolians,  they  did  not  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution,  which  feemed  to  interfere  with 
their  liberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  difpatched  thefe  affairs,  finding  him¬ 
felf  now  at  leifurevbegan  to  think  of  Hephseftion’s  burial.  This 
he  folemuized  with  a  magnificence,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  feen.  As  he  himfelf  undertook  the  management  of  thi'3 
funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to  contribute 
their  utmoft  in  exalting  the  pomp  of  it.  He  likewife  ordered  all 
the  nations  of  Afia  to  extinguish  what  the  Perfians  call  the  facred 
fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  interment  fhould  be  ended  ;  which 
was  confidered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  pradtifed  in  Perfia, 
except  at  the  death  of  its  monarcbs.  All  the  officers  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  to  pleafe  Alexander,  caufed  images  to  be  carved  of  that  fa¬ 
vourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  fame  time  the  king,  having  procured  a  great  number 
of  architects  and  fkilf.il  workmen,  firft  caufed  near  fix  furlongs 
of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  beat  down  ;  and  having  got  to¬ 
gether  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  the  fpot  defigned 
for  the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  molt  magnificent  monumental  ftruc- 
ture  ereCted  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  30  parts,  in  each  whereof  was 
raifed  an  uniform  building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with 
great  planks  of  palm-tree  wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect 
fquare,  the  circumference  of  which  was  adorned  with  extraordi- 

•  Ser.ec.  de  Eenef.  L  i.  c.  13. 
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nary  magnificence. .  Each  fule  was  a  furlong,  or  100  fathoms* 
in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  firft  row,  were  fet  244 
prows  of  drips  gilded,  on  the  buttrefles*,  or  fupporters,  whereof 
the  ftatues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  were  fixed  ;  and  two  other  ftatues,  in  an  upright  poi- 
ture,  completely  armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five  cubits 
in  height.  The  fpaces  between  the  prows  were  fpread  and 
adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  thefe  prows  was  a  colonnade 
of  large  flambeaux,  the  drafts  of  which  were  15  cubits  high,  em- 
bellifhed  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  are  held. 
The  flame  of  tlrofe  flambeaux  ending  at  the  top, terminated  towards 
eagles,  which,  with  their  heads  turned  downwards,  and  extended 
wings,  ferved  as  capitals.  Dragons  fixed  near,  or  upon  the  bafe, 
turned  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles.  Over  this  colon¬ 
nade  flood  a  third,  in  the  bafe  of  which  was  reprefented,  in  re¬ 
lievo,  a  party  hunting  animals  of  every  kind.  On  tire  fuperior 
order,  that  is  the  fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  was  repre¬ 
fented  in  gold.  Finally,  on  the  fifth,  golden  figures,  reprefent- 
ing  lions  and  bulls,  were  placed  alternately.  The  whole  edifice 
terminated  with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  bar¬ 
barian  fafhion,  as  fo  many  fymbols  of  the  victory  of  the  former, 
and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  entablatures  and  roof  were  re- 
prefented  Syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which  were  filled,  but  in 
an  imperceptible  manner,  with  muficians,  who-  fang  mournful 
airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  edifice  was  up¬ 
wards  of  130  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  195  feet. 

The  beauty  of  the  defign  of  this  ftrudlure,  the  Angularity 
and  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  and  the  feverai  ornaments 
of  it,  furpafied  the  moft  wonderful  productions  of  fancy,  and 
were  all  in  an  exquifite  tafle.  Adexander  had  appointed  to  fu- 
perintend  the  building  of  tins  edifice,  Staficrates,  a  great  achi- 
teft,  and  admirably  well  fkilled  in  mechanics,  in  all  w'nofe  in¬ 
ventions  and  defigns  there  appeared,  not  only  prodigious  magni¬ 
ficence  and  furprifmg  boldnefs„but  fuch  a  greatnefs  as  was  fcarce 
conceivable. 

+  It  was  this  artift,  who  difeourfinor  fome  time  before  with 
Alexander,  had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none 
would  fo  well  admit  of  being  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  man,  as 
mount  Atlios  in  Thrace  :  that,  if  he  therefore  pleafed  but  to 
give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  moft  durable  of 


*  In  Greek  ’E warfit;,  or  errs.  Thefe  are  two  pieces  cf  timber,  which 
project  to  the  right  *nd  the  left  of  the  prow. 

•j-  Plat,  d:  fortun.  Alex,  ferm,  i,  p-  33 5. 
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all  ftatues,  and  that  which  would  lie  mod  open  to  the  view  of  the 
univerfe.  In  its  left  hand  it  would  hold  a  city,  confiding  of 
10,000  inhabitants  ;  and  from  its  right  fiiould  pour  a  great  river, 
whofe  waters  would  difcharge  themfelves  in  the  fea.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  project  would  have  pleafed  Alexander, 
who  fought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all  things  ;  never- 
thelefs,  he  rejedled  it,  and  wifely  anfwered,  that  it  was  enough 
there  was  one  princewhofe  folly  mount  Athoswould  eternize.  This 
was  meant  of  Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut  through 
the  idhmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  *  a  letter  to  it  in  the  mod 
proud  and  fenfelefs  terms.  “  With  regard  to  myfelf,”  fays  Alex¬ 
ander,  “  mount  Caucafus,  the  river  Tanaisf,  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
“  all  which  I  paffed  in  triumph,  fhall  be  my  monument.” 

The  expence  of  the  fplendid  monument  which  this  prince 
credled  in  honour  of  Hephxftion,  with  that  of  the  funeral, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000  talents,  that  is,  more  than 
JL.  1,800,000.  But,  what  man  was  ever  fo  ridiculoufly  and  ex¬ 
travagantly  profufe  ?  All  this  gold,  all  this  filver,  was  no  other 
than  the  blood  of  nations,  and  the  fubdance  of  provinces,  which 
were  thus  facrificed  to  a  vain  odentation  ! 

To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceafed 
friend,  fomething  was  dill  wanting  to  the  honours  he  paid  him, 
to  raife  them  above  human  nature  ;  and  this  was  what  he  propof- 
ed,  and  for  that  purpofe  had  feat  to  the  temple  of  Amnion  a 
trudy  perfon,  named  Philip,  to  enquire  the  will  of  the  god.  It 
doubtieis  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  anfwer 
was,  that  facrifices  might  be  offered  to  HephsAioo,  as  a  demi¬ 
god.  Thefe  were  not  fpared  in  any  manner ;  Alexander  himfelf 
fird  fetting  the  example,  when  he  made  a  great  fead,  to  which 
upwards  of  1 0,000  perfons  were  invited.  At  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  to  Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to 
build  a  temple  to  Hephsedion  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  the 
ifie  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dill  extant,  to  excite  his 
diligence,  and  haden  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor  (who  was 
uefpifed  univerfally  for  his  injudice  and  rapine)  a  general  pardon 
for  all  his  crimes,  pad,  prelent,  and  future  ;  provided  that,  at  his 
return,  the  temple  and  city  Ihould  be  completed.  And  now  no¬ 
thing  was  feen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  fedivals ;  no  oaths 
were  adminidered  but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity:  to  quedion 

*  Proud  Athos,  who  lifted  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  fo  bold  as  to  op- 
pofe  to  my  workmen,  fuch  rocks  and  Hones  as  they  cannot -cut ;  otherwile, 
1  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  into  the  fea.  Plut.  de  ira 
cohib.  p.  555. 

f  The  laxarthes  is  here  meant. 
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his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime.  An  old  officer,  a  friend  of  He- 
pheeftion,  having  bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  paffing  before  his  tomb, 
had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  allured,  that  the  officer 
wept,  merely  from  fome  remains  of  tendernefs,  and  not  as  doubt¬ 
ing  Hephscftion’s  divinity.  I  cannot  fay,  whether  Alexander 
prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephjeftion’s 
divinity  ;  but  he  himfelf  appeared,  or  at  leaf!  endeavoured  to  ap¬ 
pear,  firmly  perfuaded  of  it;  and  gloried,  not  only  that  he  had  a 
god  for  his  father,  but  that  he  himfelf  could  make  gods.  How 
ridiculous  is  all  this ! 

During  almoft  a  year  which  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon, 
he  revolved  a  great  many  projects  in  his  mind ;  fuch  as  to  go 
round  Africa  by  fea  ;  to  make  a  complete  difcovery  of  all  the 
nations  lying  round  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coafts ; 
to  conquer  Arabia,  to  make  war  with  Carthage,  and  to  fubdue 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of  fitting  lliil  fatigued 
him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and  ambition  would 
never  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft  ;  nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the 
whole  world,  he  would  have  fought  a  new  one,  to  fatiate  the 
avidity  of  his  defires. 

The  embellilhing  of  Babylon  alfo  employed  his  thoughts  very 
much.  Finding  it  furpaffed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and  in 
whatever  can  be  wifhed,  either  for  the  necefiities  or  pleafures  of 
life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  eaft,  he  refolved  to  make  it  the  feat 
of  his  empire  ;  and  for  that  puijacfe,  was  defirous  of  adding  to  it 
nil  the  conveniencies  and  ornaments  pofiSble. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  bad  fufrered 
prodigioufiy  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  or  dike  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out 
cf  its  ufual  channel  by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole  country; 
and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  laft  fo  wide, 
that  it  would  have  coft  almoft  as  much  to  repair  the  bank  as  the 
railing  of  it  had  done  at  firft.  So  little  water  was  left  in  the 
channel  of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon,  that  there  was  fcarce 
depth  enough  for  fmall  boats,  which  coniequently  was  cf  great 
prejudice  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
embarked  upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous, 
infulting  tone  of  voice,  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  for  the  vanity  cf  their  predictions ;  fincc,  notwith- 
ftsnding  the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  with, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman,  he  however  had  entered 

Babylon, 
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Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  very  fafe.  Attentive  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fubjedt  of  his  voyage,  he  went  and  reviewed  the 
breach,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and  reftoring  it 
to  its  former  condition. 

This  defign  of  Alexander  merited  the  greateft  applaufe.  Such 
works  are  truly  worthy  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour 
to  their  name,  as  not  being  the  effedt  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but 
entirely  calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of  this 
projedt,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  province  which  lay  un¬ 
der  water,  and  have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and  confe- 
quently  of  greater  fervice  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  it  all 
again  into  its  channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  the  length  of  30  fur¬ 
longs  (a  league  and  an  half),  was  flopped  by  difficuflies  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil  ;  and  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  hap¬ 
pened  foon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  project,  and  fcveral  others  he 
had  formed.  A  fupreme  caufe,  unknown  to  men,  prevented  its 
execution.  The  real  obftacle  to  the  fuccefs  of  it,  was  the  curfe 
which -God had  pronounced  againft  this  city;  an  anathema  which 
no  human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  “  *  I  will  cut  off  from 
“  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,”  had  the  Lord  of  hofts  fworn 
above  300  years  before  :  “  I  will  alfo  make  it  a  poffeffion  for  the 
“  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  :  and  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom 
“  of  deftrudtion — -j-  It  lhall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  fhall  it  be 
“  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation — Neither  fhall  the 
“  fhepherds  make  their  fold  there.”  Heaven  and  earth  would 
fooner  have  paffed  away,  than  Alexander’s  defign  been  put  in 
execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Babylon  ;  the  places 
round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed  into  uninhabitable 
fens ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inacceffible  by  the  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  mud  and  dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about 
it,  were  to  be  covered  with  flagnated  waters,  which  would  make 
all  accefs  to  it  impracticable.  J  Thus  it  now  lies  ;  and  all  things 
were  to  confpire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejedted  ftate,  in  order  that 
the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled  ;  “  §  for  the  Lord  of 
“  hofts  hath  purpofed,  and  who  fhall  difannul  it  ?  And  his  hand 

is  ftretched  out,  and  who  fliali  turn  it  back  ?”  Nothing  fhows 
more  evidently  the  ftrength  and  weight  of  this  invincible  curfe, 
than  the  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful  prince  that  ever  reigned  ; 
a  prince  the  moft  obftinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the 

*  Ifa.  c.  xiv.  22,  23.  f  Ibid.  c.  xiii.  20. 

I  See  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  hiflorv  cf  Cyrus. 

§  Ifa.  c.  xiv.  ay. 
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carrying  on  his  proje&s ;  a  prince,  of  whofe  enterprifes  none  had 
ever  mifcarried  ;  and  who  failed  in  this  only,  though  it  did  not 
feem  fo  difficult  as  the  reft. 

Another  defign  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  moft  at 
heart,  was  the  repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had  de- 
znoliftied  it  in  his  return  from  Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins 
ever  fince.  Now  Alexander  was  refolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it, 
but  even  to  raife  a  much  more  magnificent  temple.  Accordingly, 
he  had  caufed  all  the  rubbifh  to  be  removed ;  and  finding  fhnt  the 
Magi,  to  whofe  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but  fleetly,  he 
made  his  foldiers  work.  Notwithftanding  io,coo  of  them  were 
daily  employed  at  it,  for  two  months  fucceffively,  the  work  was 
not  finifned  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  fo  prodigious  were  its 
ruins.  *  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewilh  foldiers,  who 
were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  reft  had  done,  they  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  their  affiftance  ;  but  excufed  themfelves 
with  iaying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forbid  by  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  affift  in  building  of  a 
temple,  defigncd  for  idolatrous  worfhip  ;  and  accordingly  not  one 
lent  a  hand  on  this  occafion.  They  were  punifhed  for  difobedi- 
ence,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  fo  that  at  laft  Alexander,  admir¬ 
ing  their  perfeverance,  difcharged,  and  fent  them  home.  This 
delicate  rcfolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  leffon  to  many  Chriftians,  as  it 
teaches  them,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  affift  in  the 
Commiffion  of  an  aCtion  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  condudl  of  Providence  on 
this  occafion.  God  had  broke  to  pieces  by  the  hand  of  his  fervant 
Cyrus,  the  idol  f  Belus,  the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  I frae-1 : 
he  afterwards  caufed  Xerxes  to  demolifti  his  temple.  Thefe  firft 
blows  which  the  Lord  ftruck  at  Babylon,  were  fo  many  omens  of 
its  total  ruin  ;  and  it  was  as  impoffible  for  Alexander  to  complete 
the  rebuilding  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  fome  centuries  after, 
to  reftore  that  of  Jerufalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himfelf  in  the  works  above 
mentioned,  during  his  ftay  in  Babylon,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  his  time  in  fuch  pleafures  as  that  city  afforded  ;  and  one  would 
conclude,  that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diver- 
tions,  was  to  ftupify  himfelf,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the 
melancholy  and  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with  which 
he  was  threatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the  Magi  and  other 
foothfayers  :  For  though,  in  certain  moments,  he  feemed  not  to 

*  Jofephus  contra  Appian.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

f  God  gives  him  this  name  in  Ifaiah. 

regard 
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regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been  given  him,  he  was- 
however  ferioufly  afiedfed  with  them  inwardly  ;  and  thefe  gloo¬ 
my  refiefrions  were  for  ever  returning  to  bis  mind.  They  terri¬ 
fied  him  at  la  It  to  inch  a  degree,  that  whenever  the  molt  iafigni- 
ficant  thing  happened,  if  ever  fo  little  extraordinary  and  unufual, 
his  imagination  fwelled  it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  inter¬ 
preted  it  into  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with 
facrifices,  with  perfons  wbofe  office  was  to  perform  expiations  and 
purifications,  and  with  others  who  pretended  to  prophefy.  It  was 
certainly  a  fpeftacle  worthy  a  philofophic  eye,  to  fee  a  prince,  at 
whofe  nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  ftronged  ter¬ 
rors  ;  fo  true  is  it,  fays  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods, 
and  the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  or  believe 
any  thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  the  fuperditious  man,  whofe 
foul  is  a  prey  to  the  mod  abjeft  fears,  the  mod  ridiculous  follies, 
is  equally  unhappy.  It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  jud  judgment, 
took  a  pleafure  in  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in 
finking  lower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had 
abeSted  to  fet  himfelf  above  human  nature,  and. equal  himfelf  to  the 
Deity.  This  prince  had  fought,  in  all  his  s^lions,  that  vain 
glory  of  conqueds  which  men  mod  admire,  and'  to  which  they 
affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  elfe,  the  idea  of  grandeur :  and 
God  delivers  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  fuperdition,  which  virtuous 
men  of  good  fenfe  and  underdanding  defpife  mod,  and  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  weak  or  groveling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  folemnizing  new  fedivals,  and 
perpetually  at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  quaffed  with  his  ufual 
intemperance.  After  having  fpenta  whole  night  in  caroufing,  a 
fecond  was  propofed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and  there 
were  twenty  gueds  at  table.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  every 
perfon  in  company,  and  then  pledged  them  feverally.  After 
this,  calling  for  Hercules’s  cup,  which  held  fix  bottles,  it  was 
filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of 
the  company,  Proteas  by  name,  and  afterwards  pledged  him 
again,  in  the  fame  furious  bumper.  He  had  no  fooner  fwallowed 
l  it,  but  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  “  Here  then,”  cries  Seneca*, 
defcribing  the  fatal  efledts  of  drunkennefs,  “  is  this  hero  ;  invin- 
“  cible  to  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  to  the  dangers  of 
“  fleges  and  combats,  to  the  mod  violent  extremes  of  heat  and 

*  Alexandrum  tot  itinera,  tot  prabia,  tot  liiemts,  per  quas,  vi<fta  tem- 
porum  locorumque  difficultate,  tranfierat,  tot  flumina  ex  ignoto  cade.itia,  tot 
maria  tutum  dimiferunt ;  intemperantia  bibendi,  et  ills  HA  aneus  ac 
fatalis  fcyphus  condidit.  Scnec.  spift.  83. 
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**  cold  ;  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and  ftruck 
<s  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules  !” 

In  this  condition  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried 
half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though  with  fome 
good  intervals,  in  which  he  gave  the  neccffary  orders  for  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land-forces,  being  per- 
f'uaded  he  fhould  foon  recover.  But  at  lad,  finding  himfelf  pad 
all  hopes,  and  his  voice  beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  give  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his 
corpfe  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

Notwithdanding  *  his  great  weaknefs,  he  however  flruggled 
v.iih  death,  and  railing  himfelf  upon  his  elbow,  prefented  his  fol- 
diers,  to  whom  he  could  not  refufe  this  lad  teftimony  of  friend- 
frip,  his  dying  hand  to  kifs.  After  this,  his  principal  courtiers 
c  Iking  to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he  anfwered,  “  To  the  mod 
“  worthy  adding  that  he  forefaw  the  decifion  of  this  would  give 
occafion  to  drange  funeral  games  after  his  deceafe.  And  Perdic¬ 
cas  enquiring  further  at  what  time  they  fhould  pay  him  divine 
honours,  he  replied,  “  When  you  are  happy.”  Thefe  were  his 
lad  words,  and  foon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  fpring,  the  fird  year  of  the  1 14th  Olympiad. 

f  No  one,  fay  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  fufpefted  then  that  Alex¬ 
ander  had  been  poifoned  ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this  time  that  fuch  re¬ 
ports  generally  prevail.  But  the  date  of  his  body  proved  that  he 
did  not  die  that  way  :  for  all  his  chief  officers  difagreeing  among 
tbemfelves,  the  corpfe,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for  feveral 
days  in  Babylon,  which  dands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  (how  the 
lead  fymptoms  of  putrefaftion.  The  true  poifon  which  brought 
him  to  his  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many  thoufands  befides 
Alexander.  It  was  neverthelefs  believed  afterwards,  that  this 
prince  had  been  poifoned  by  the  treachery  of  Antipater’s  fons  : 
that  Caffander,  the  elded  of  them,  brought  the  J  poifon  from 
Greece  ;  that  Idas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught 

*  Qeanauam  violentia  morbi  dilabebatur,  in  cubitum  tamen  ercctus, 
dextram  omnibus,  qui  earn  contingere  veilent,  porrexit.  Quis  autem  illam 
ofculari  non  curreret,  qua:  jam  fato  oppreffa,  maximi  excrcitus  complexui, 
humrnitate  quarn  fpiritu  vividiore,  fuffic: t  ?  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

f  A.  M.  3683.  Ant.  J.  C.  321. 

j  It  is  pretended  that  this  poifon  was  an  extremely  cold  water,  which 
didile  drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  called  Nonacris.  Very  little 
of  it  falls;'  and  it  is  fo  vaftly  lbarp,  that  it  corrodes  whatever  vefTel  receives 
it,  thofe  excepted  which  are  made  of  a  mule’s  hoof.  We  are  told,  that  it 
was  brought  for  this  horrid  purpofe  from  Greece  to  Babylon,  in  a  veffel  of 
the  latter  fort. 
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into  Alexander’s  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  ;  and  that  lie 
cunningly  chofe  the  time  of  the  great  feaft  mentioned  before,  in 
order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wine  he  then  drank  might 
conceal  the  true  caufe  of  his  death.  The  hate  of  Antipater’? 
afFairs  at  that  time  gave  fome  grounds  for  this  fufpicion.  He 
was  perfuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than 
to  ruin  him,  becaufe  of  his  mal-adminillration  during  his  vice¬ 
royalty;  and  it  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  he  commandt  l 
his  forts  to  commit  a  crime,  which  would  fave  his  own  life,  by 
taking  away  that  of  his  fovereign.  An  undoubted  circurnftanc': , 
is  that  he  could  never  wafh  out  this  (tain  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  be 
lived,  the  Macedonians  detefted  him  as  a  traitor  who  had  pc;- 
foned  their  king.  Ariilotle  was  alfo  fufpedted,  but  with  no  greet 
foundatien. 

Whether  Alexander  loft  his  life  by  poifon,  or  by  excefiive  drink¬ 
ing,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  prediction  of  the  Magi  and  footh- 
fayers,  with  regard  to  his  dying  in  Babylon,  fo  exactly  fulfilled. 
It  is  certain  and  indifputable,  that  God  has  referved  to  himfe  f 
only  the  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  arid  if  the  fouthfayers  and  oracle ; 
have  fomelimes  foretold  things  which  really  came  to  pals,  they 
could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  their  impious  correlpondence 
with  devils,  who,  by  their  penetration  and  natural  fagacity,  find 
out  feveral  methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into 
futurity  with  regard  to  approaching  events,  and  are  enabled 
to  make  predictions,  which,  though  they  appear  above  the  reach 
of  human  underitanding,  are  yet  not  above  that  of  malicious  fpiri.s 
of  darknefs.  The  knowledge* thofe  evil  fpirits  have  of  all  the 
circumftances  which  precede  and  prepare  an  event ;  the  part  they 
frequently  bear  in  it,  by  infpiring  Inch  of  the  wicked  as  are  given 
t:p  to  them,  with  the  thoughts  and  defire  of  doing  cettain  actions, 
and  commiting  certain  crimes  ;  an  inspiration  to  which  they  are 
fare  thofe  wicked  perfons  will  confent :  By  thefe  things,  devils 
are  enabled  to  forefee  and  fortel  certain  particulars.  They,  indeed, 
often  miftake  in  their  conjectures,  but  f  God  alfo  fometimes  per¬ 
mits  them  to  fucceed  in  them,  in  order  to  punilh  the  impiety  of 
thofe,  who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their  fate 
of  fuch  lying  fpirits. 


*  Barr. ones  perverCs  (foknt)  malefadta  fuadere,  de  quorum  mcribcs 
certi  funt  quod  fiat  eis  talia  fuadentibus  confenfuri.  Suadent  autem  rniris  et 
icvifibilibus  modis.  S.  Aug.  de  Divinut.  Dair.’.on.  p.  509. 

f  Facile  eft  et  non  incongruum,  ut  omilipotens  et  juftus,  ad  ecrum  pce- 
nam  quibus  ifta  prsedicuntur — occulro  apparatu  minifteriorum  fuorum  etiam 
fpiritibus  t.libus  aliquid  divinationis  impertiat.  S.  Aug.  de  Biv.  Quseft.  ad 
,  Simplic.  1.  ii.  Quxft.  3. 
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The  moment  that  Alexander’s  death  was  known,  the  whole 
palace  echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The  vanquished  bewailed 
Inrn  with  as  many  tears  as  the  victors.  The  grief  for  his  death 
occafioning  the  remembrance  of  his  many  good  qualities,  all  his 
faults  were  forgotten.  The  Ferhans  declared  him  to  have  been 
the  mofl.  juft,  the  kind  eft  fovereign  that  ever  reigned  over  them  ; 
the  Macedonians  the  beft,  the  mo  ft  valiant  prince  in  the  unices  fe  ; 
and  all  exclaimed  agahift  the  gods,  for  having  envioufly  bereaved 
mankind  of  him,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  height  of 
his  fortune.  The  Macedonians  imagined  they  faw  Alexander, 
with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  Rill  lead  them  on  to  battle,  befiegc 
cities,  climb  walls,  ana  reward  fuch  as  had  dlflinguilhed  them- 
ieives.  They  then  reproached  themfelves  lor  having  refufed  him 
divine  honours,  and  cop  felled  they  had  been  ungrateful  and  im¬ 
pious,  for  bereaving  him  of  a  name  he  fo  jnftly  merited. 

After  paying  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they 
turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  refle&ions  on  themfelves,  and 
on  the  fad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  Alexander’s 
death.  They  considered,  that  they  were  on  the  farther  fide  (with 
sefpedt  to  Macedonia),  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to  head 
them,  and  furrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhorred  their  new 
voke.  As  the  kino;  died  without  nominatin'*  his  fucceflbr,  a 
dreadful  futurity  prefented  itfclf  to  their  imagination,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  nothing  but  divifions,  civil  wars,  and  a  fatal  neceffity  of  ftill 
Ihedding  their  blood,  and  of  opening  their  former  wounds,  not  to 
conquer  Alia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it,  and  to  raife  to  the 
throne  perhaps  l'ome  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to  Babylon,  but 
fpread  over  all  the  provinces  ;  and  the  news  of  it  foon  reached 
Darius’s  mother.  One  of  her  daughters  was  with  her,  who  be¬ 
ing  ftill  inconfolable  for  the  death  of  Hephaftion  her  hufband, 
the  fight  of  the  public  calamity  recalled  all  her  private  woes. 
But  Syfigambis  bewailed  the  feveral  misfortunes  of  her  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  this  new  afHidtion  awakened  the  remembrance  of -aft 
its  former  fufferings.  One  would  have  thought  that  Darius  was 
But  juft  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother  folemnized  the 
funeral  of  two  fons  at  the  fame  time.  She  wept  the  living  r.c  lefts 
than  the  dead  :  “  Who  now,”  would  (he  fay,  “  will  take  care  of 
“  my  two  daughters  ?  Where  (hail  we  find  another  Alexander 
She  would  fancy  ft’.e  faw  them  again  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  capti¬ 
vity,  and  that  they  had  loft  their  kingdom. a  fecond  time;  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  now  Alexander  was  gone,  they  had  no 
refuge  left.  At  laft,  (he  funk  under  her  grief.  This  princefs, 
who  had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  hufband. 
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eighty  of  her  brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  i  y  Ochus, 
and,  to  fay  all  in  one  word,  that  of  Daiius  her  fon,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  family  ;  though  (he  had,  I  fay,  fubtnitted  patiently  to  all 
thefe  lofies,  (he  however  had  not  ftrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  heifelf  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take 
any  fuflenance,  and  flarved  herfelf  to  death,  to  avoid  her  furviving, 
this  la  It  calamity. 

After  Alexander’s  death  great  contentions  arofe  among  the 
Macedonians,  about  appointing  him  a  fucceffor,  of  which  I  fhall 
give  an  account  in  its  proper  place.  After  feven  days  fpent  in 
confufion  and  difputts,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridteus,  baflard  bro¬ 
ther  to  Alexander,  fhould  be  declared  king  ;  and  that  in  cafe 
Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with  child,  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  of  a  fon,  he  fhould  fhare  the  throne  in  conjunction  with 
Aridaeus,  and  that  Perdiccas  fhould  have  the  care  of  both  ;  for 
Aridaeus  was  a  weak  man,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as  much  as  a 
child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king’s 
corpfe  after  their  manner,  Aridteus  was  appointed  to  convey  it 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon.  *  Two  whole  years  were  err.- 
ployed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent  funeral  5  which  made 
Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  fon,  who  having  had  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  rank  himfelf  among  the  gods,  was  fo  long  deprived  o£ 
burial,  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  rneanelt  of  mortals.. 


SECTION  XIX.. 

THE  JUDGMENT  WE  AS.E  TO  FORM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  fatisfied,  if,  after  having  given  a  de¬ 
tail  of  Alexander's  actions,  I  fhould.  not  take  notice  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  we  are  to  form  of  them  :  efpecially  as  authors  have  entiie- 
ly  differed  in  their  opinions,  with  regard  to  the.  merits  of  this 
prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ecftacy,  as 
the  model,  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opinion  feems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  reprefented  him  in  fuch 
colours,  as  at  leafl  fully,  if  not  quite  eclipfe,  the  fplendor  of  his 
victories. 

This  diverfity  of  fentiments  denotes  that  of  Alexander’s  qua¬ 
lities  ;  and  it  mull  be  ccnfeiTed,  that  goad  and  evil,  virtues  and 
vices,  were  never  more  equally  blended,  than  in  f  the  prince  whole 

*  iElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  30. 

f  I.uturia,  induftria  ;  comitate,  arrogantla;  malls  bonifaue  artibus  mir- 
tiis.  Tacit. 
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biliary  we  have  written.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  Alexander  ap¬ 
pears  very  different,  according  to  the  times  or  feafons  in  which 
we  confider  him,  as  Livy  has  very  jullly  obferved.  In  the  in¬ 
quiry  he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alexander’s  arms,  fup- 
pofing  lie  had  turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  *  difeovers  in  him 
a  kind  of  double  Alexander  ;  the  one  wife,  temperate,  judicious, 
brave,  intrepid,  but  at  the  fame  time  prudent  and  circumfpett  : 
the  other  immerfed  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  haughty  prof- 
perity  ;  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  fiery  ;  foftened  by  delights,  aban¬ 
doned  to  intemperance  and  excefles;  in  a  word,  refembling  Darius 
rather  than  Alexander  ;  and  having  made  tiie  Macedonians  de¬ 
generate  into  all  the  vices  of  the  Perfians,  by  the  new  turn  cf 
mind,  and  the  new  manners  he  affumed  after  his  conqueils. 

I  fnall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan,  in  the  account  I  am  now  to 
give  of  Alexander’s  character,  and  fhall  confider  it  under  two 
el  pedis,  and,  in  a  manner,  two  eras  ;  lint,  from  his  youth  till  the 
battle  of  IfTus,  and  the  liege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  foon  after  ; 
and  fecondly,  from  that  victory  to  his  death.  The  former  will 
exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defeats,  according  to  the 
idea  the  heathens  had  of  thefe  ;  the  fecund  will  reprefent  to  us 
enormous  vices  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fplendor  of  io  many 
victories,  very  little  true  and  folid  merit,  even  with  regard  to 
warlike  actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  he  fuitained  his 
reputation. 

PART  FIRST. 


W  e  are  fir  ft  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alexander,  a 
happy  difpolition,  cultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation.  He  had  a  great,  noble,  and  generous  foul.  *  Pie  de¬ 
lighted  in  bellowing  and  doing  fervice,, qualities  he  had  acquired 
in  in's  infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whole  bulinefs  it  was  to  ga¬ 
ther  up  and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to  whom 
he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  leffon  on  that  fubjecl. 
As  he  always  threw  the  ball  to  the  other  players,  the  king,  with 
an  angry  air,  cried  out  to  him,  “  And  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball:’” 
<•<  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  lad,  “  vo  do  not  alk  rne  for  it.”  This 
witty  and  ready  anfwer  gave  great  fatisfadxion  to  the  prince,  who 
It  11  a  laughing,  and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After 

*  St  loquimur  de  Alexandro  nondum  merfo  fecundls  rebut,  quarum  ne¬ 
mo  intolcrar.tior  fuit.  Qui  fi  ex  habitunovat  fortunes, novique,  ut  ita  dicam, 
ino-enii,  quod  f:bi  vidtor  induerat,  fpedtetur.  Dario  magis  funilis  quam 
Alexandro  in  Italian!  veniffet,  et  exercitum  Macedonia  oblitum,  degene- 
rantemque  jam  in  Perfarum  rr.cres  adduxiffet,  Liv.  1.  ix,  n.  18. 

I  Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  687. 
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this,  there  was  no  occafion  to  excite  him  to  afts  of  generality; 
for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  fuch  as  refufed  them  at  his 
hands.  Finding  Pfiocion  continue  inflexible  on  this  head,  he 
told  him  by  letter,  “  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in 
“  cafe  he  refufed  to  accept  of  his  favours.” 

Alexander,  as'  if  he  had  been  fenfible  of  the  mighty  things  to 
which  he  was  born,  endeavoured  to  fliine  on  all  occafions,  and 
appear  more  confpicuous  than  any  other  perfon.  No  one  was 
ever  fired  with  fo  ilrong  a  love  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  ambition,  which  is  confide!  ed  by  ChriiTians  as  a  great  vice, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that 
which  made  Alexander  fupport  with  courage  all  the  toils  and 
fatigues  neceffary  for  thofe  who  would  diilinguifh  themfelves  in 
the  exercifes  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accuftomed  very 
early  to  a  fober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted  with  luxury 
or  delicacy  of  any  kind  ;  a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to 
young  foldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  pritjce  in  the  world  had  a  nobler 
education  than  Alexander.  He  was  very  cor.verfant  in  eloquence, 
poetry,  polite  learning,  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  moft  ab- 
flrafted  and  moil  fublime  fcicnces.  Flow  happy  was  he  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  10  great  a  preceptor  !  None  but  an  Ariftocie  was  fit  for 
an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  the  difciple  pay  fo  illus¬ 
trious  a  teftimony  in  refpedt  to  his  mailer,  by  declaring  he  was 
more  indebted  to  him,  in  one  fenfe,  than  to  his  father.  A  man 
who  thinks  and  fpeaks  in  tills  manner  muft  be  fully  fenfibie  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effedls  of  this  were  foon  Ceen.  Is  it  pofiible  for  us  to  ad¬ 
mire  too  much  the  great  folidity  and  judgment  which  this  young 
prince  diicovered  in  his  converiation  with  the  Perfian  ambaffa- 
dors  ?  Flis  early  wifdom,  whilil,  in  his  youth,  he  a£ted  as  regent 
during  his  father’s  abfence,  and  pacified  the  feuds  which  had 
broke  out  in  Macedonia  ?  His  courage  and  bravery  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Clueronea,  in  which  he  fo  glorioufly  dillinguifhed  hirti- 
felf  ? 

It  is  a  pain  to  me,  to  fee  him  wanting  in  refpedl  to  his  father 
at  a  banquet,  and  employing  fevere,  infulting  expreffions  on  that 
cccafion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  affront  which  Philip  put 
upon  Olympias,  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  tranfpovled  him  in 
a  manner  out  of  himfelf :  but  ftill  no  pretence,  no  injuftice,  or 
violence,  can  cither  juftify  or  excufe  fuch  ufage  to  a  father  and 
a  king. 

*  Fie  afterwards  difcovered  more  moderation,  when,  on  oeca- 
*  Hut,  in  /Mer.  p.  688. 
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fion  of  theinfolent  and  feditious  difcourfes  held  by  his  foldiers 
in  an  infur  reft  ion,  he  laid,  “  That  nothing  was  more  royal,  than 
“  for  a  man  to  hear  with  calmnefs  himfelf  ill  fpcken  of,  at  the 
“  time  he  is  doing  good.”  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  great 
prince  off  Conde  did  not  think  any  thing  more  worthy  of  ad„- 
miration  in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble  haughtinefs  with  which 
he  fpoke  to  the  rebellious  foldiers,  who  refilled  to  follow  him  : 
“  Go,”  fays  he,  “  ungrateful,  bafe  wretches,  and  proclaim  ia 
“  your  country  that  you  have  abandoned  your  king  among  na- 
“  tions  who  will  obey  him  better  than  you.”  “  Alexander,” 
fays  that  prince,  “  abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  barba- 
“  rians,  who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  believes  himfelf 
“  fo  worthy  of  commanding  over  others,  that  he  did  not  think 
“  men  could  refufe  to  obey  him.  Whether  he  were  in  Europe 
“  or  in  Afia,  among  Greeks  or  Perfians,  it  was  the  fame  to  him. 
“  He  fancied,  that  wherever  he  found  men,  he  found  futjefts.” 
Alexander’s  patience  and  moderation,  which  I  took  notice  of  at 
fil'd,  are  no  lefs  wonderful. 

The  fir  ft  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  moft  glorious  of  h:s 
life.  That  at  20  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  appeafc  the  intci- 
tine  feuds  which  raged  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  either  crufhed 
or  fubjefted  foreign  enemies,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  formidable 
kind  ;  that  he  difarmed  Greece,  moft  of  the  nations  whereof  had 
united  againft  him  ;  and  that  in  lefs  than  three  years,  he  should 
have  enabled  himfelf  to  execute  fecurely  thofe  plans  his  father 
had  fo  wifely  projected  ;  all  this  fuppofes  a  prefence  of  mind,  a 
ilrength  of  foul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  a  confummate  prudence  ;  qualities  which  form  the  character 
of  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  fupported  in  a  wonderful  manner,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  expedition  againft  Darius,  till  the  time 
mentioned  by  us.  *  Plutarch  very  juftly  admires  the  bare  plan 
of  it,  as  the  moft  heroic  aft  that  ever  was.  He  formed  it  the  very 
fnftant  he  afeended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  defign,  in  fome 
meafure,  as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  father.  When 
fcarce  20  years  old,  furrounded  with  dangers  both' within  and, 
without  his  kingdom,  finding  his  treafury  drained  and  incum¬ 
bered  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of  200  talents  f ,  which  his 
father  had  contracted  ;  having  an  army  which  was  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Perfians  :  in  this  condition,  Alex- 

*  St.  Evremond.  •)•  PJut.  de  fort.  Alex.  orat.  p.  3  27. 

1  About  L. 30,000  fieri, 
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ander  already  turns  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Sufa,  end  pro- 
pofes  no  lefs  a  conqueft  than  that  of  fo  vaft  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effeft  of  the  pride  and  rafhnefs  of  youth  ?  afks 
riutarch.  Certainly  not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever 
formed  a  warlike  enterprifc  with  fo  great  preparations,  and  fuch 
mighty  fuccours,  by  which  I  underftand,  continues  Plutarch> 
magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage ;  preparations 
and  aids,  with  which  philofophy  fupplied  him,  and  which  he 
thoroughly  ftudied  ;  fo  that  we  may  affirm,  that  he  was  as  much 
indebted  for  his  conqueft  to  the  lefibns  of  Ariftotle,  his  mailer,  as 
to  the  inftru&ions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that,  according  to  all  the  maxims  of  war,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  enterprifc  muft  naturally  be  fuccefsful.  Such  an  army  as 
bis,  though  not  a  very  great  one,  confifting  of  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  belt  troops  at  that  time  in  the  world,  and 
trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  inured  to  toils 
and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exercifes  of 
fieges  and  battles,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  paft  vic¬ 
tories,  by  the  hopes  of  an  immenfe  booty,  and  more  fo,  by  their 
hereditary  and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  the  Perfians ;  fuch  an 
army,  I  fay,  headed  by  Alexander,  was  almoft  fure  of  conquer¬ 
ing  an  army,  compofed,  indeed,  of  infinite  numbers  of  men,  but 
cf  few  foldiers. 

The  fwiftnefs  of  the  execution  was  anfwerable  to  the  wifdom 
of  the  project.  After  having  gained  the  affe&ion  of  all  his  ge¬ 
nerals  and  officers  by  an  unparalleled  liberality,  and  of  all  bis  fol¬ 
diers  by  an  air  of  goodnefs,  affability,  and  even  familiarity,  which, 
fo  far  from  debafing  the  majefty  of  a  prince,  adds  to  the  refpeCt 
which  is  paid  him,  fuch  a  zeal  and  tendernefs  as  is  proof  againft  ail 
things  :  after  this,  I  fay,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  aftonifti 
Ins  enemies  by  bold  enterprifes,  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of 
feverity,  and  laftly,  to  win  them  by  a£ts  of  humanity  and  cle¬ 
mency.  Pie  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  thefe.  The  paffage  of  the 
Granicus,  followed  by  a  famous  victory  ;  the  two  celebrated  fieges 
of  Miletus  and  HahcarnaiTus,  (bowed  Afia  a  young  conqueror,  to 
.  whom  no  part  of  military  knowledge  was  unknown.  The  raz¬ 
ing  of  the  laft  city  to  the  very  foundations,  fpread  an  univerfal 
terror  ;  but  the  allowing  ail  thofe  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  ancient  laws  who  fubmitted  cheerfully,  made  the  world 
believe,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make  na¬ 
tions  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  eafy  and  lading  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himfelf,  when  covered  with  fweat,  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action, 
unworthy  of  his  dignity  ;  but  we  ntuft  not  judge  of  it  from  the 

manners 
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manners  of  the  prefent  age.  The  ancients,  all  whofe  exercifes 
were  relative  to  thofe  of  war,  accuflomed  themfelves  early  to  bath¬ 
ing  and  fwimming.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  Rome,  the  fons 
of  the  nobility,  after  having  heated  themfelves  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  with  running,  wreftling,  and  hurling  the  javelin,  ufed 
to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs  by  that  city.  By  thefe 
exercifes  they  enabled  themfelves  to  pafs  rivers  and  lakes  in  an 
enemy’s  country  ;  for  thofe  are  never  eroded,  but  after  painful 
marches,  and  after  having  been  long  expofed  to  the  fun-beams, 
which,  with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  arms,  innft  neceffarily  make 
them  fweat.  Hence  we  may  apologize  for  Alexander’s  bathing 
himfelf  in  a  river,  which  had  like  to  have  been  fo  fatal  to  him, 
efpeciaily  as  he  might  not  know  that  the  waters  of  it  were  fo  ex- 
ctfSvely  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Iffus  and  Arbela,  with  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
one  of  the  mod  famous  of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alex¬ 
ander  poffefTed  all  the  qualities  which  form  the  great  foldier ;  as 
/kill  in  making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle  ;  fuch  a  prefence  of 
mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  neceffary  for  the  giving  out  pro¬ 
per  orders  ;  a  courage  and  bravery,  which  the  moil  evident  dan¬ 
gers  only  animated  ;  an  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided 
by  fuch  a  prudent  refervednefs,  as  will  not  fuffer  the  hero  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  iudifereet  ardour  ;  ladly,  fuch  a  refolution  and 
conftancv,  as  is  neither  difconcerted  by  unforefeen  obvtacles,  nor 
difeouraged  by  difficulties,  though  feemingly  infurmountable,  and 
which  know  no  other  bounds  or  iffue  but  victory. 

Hiftorians  have  obfervtd  a  great  *  difference  between  Alexan¬ 
der  and  his  father,  in  their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratagem, 
and  even  knavery,  were  the  prevailing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always 
added  fecretly,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  his  fon  purfued  his  fchemes 
with  more  candour,  and  without  difguife.  The  one  endeavoured 
to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to  fubdue  them  by 
force  of  arms.  The  former  difeovered  more  art,  the  lat  ter  had 
a  greater  foul,  j-  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any  methods,  which 
conduce  to  conqueft,  as  ignominious ;  but  Alexander  could  nevear 
prevail  with  himfelf  to  employ  treachery.  He,  indeed,  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  over  the  ableft  of  all  Darius’s  generals  ;  but  then 
he  employed  honourable  means.  When  lie  marched  near  Mem- 
non’s  lands,  he  commanded  his  foldiers,  upon  the  fcvercll  penal- 

*  Vincendi  ratio  utrique  diverfa.  lTIc  aperte,  ille  artibus  Bella  tradlo 
tat.  Deceplis  ille  gaudere  hoftibus,  hie  palam  fufis.  Pruclcntior  ille  cor.- 
fiiio,  hie  animo  magnificentior — Nulla  apud  Philippum  turpis  ratio  vincendi. 
Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 

f  Paufan.  1.  vii.  p.  415. 
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ties,  not  to  make  the  leaft  havoc  in  them.  Kis  defign,  by  this 
conduft,  was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  fide,  or  to  make  the 
Perfians  fufpedl  his  fidelity.  *  Memnon  alfo  delighted  in  be¬ 
having  with  generality  towards  Alexander  :  and  hearing  a  foldier 
fpeak  ill  of  that  prince  :  “  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,”  fays 
that  general,  finking  him  with  his  javelin,  “  to  fpeak  injurioufly 
“  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  againft  him.” 

The  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  above  moft  conquer¬ 
ors,  and,  as  it  were,  above  himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of  victory 
after  the  battle  of  Iffus.  This  is  the  moft  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life  :  is  the  point  of  fight  in  which  it  is  his  intereft  to  be  con- 
fidered,  and  it  is  impofiible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly  great  in 
that  view.  By  the  vi&ory  of  Ifius,  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf,  not 
only  of  Darius’s  perfon,  but  alfo  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Syfi- 
gambis,  that  king’s  mother,  was  his  captive  ;  but  alfo  his  wife  and. 
daughters,  princeffes  whofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all 
Afia.  Alexander  was,  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  a  conqueror, 
free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as  an  author 
obferves  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a  like  occafion  :  never- 
thelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princeffes  a  facred  afylum,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaftity  was  fecured,  as  under  the 
guard  of  virtue  itfelf,  and  fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his 
expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
wifhing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  govern¬ 
ed  his  pafiions  fo  abfolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander’s  good  qualities,  I  mtift  not 
omit  one  rarely  found  among  the  great,  and  which  neverthelefs 
does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  makes  life  happy  :  this  is,  his 
being  formed  with  a  foul  capable  of  a  tender  friendfliip  ;  his  open- 
nefs,  truth,  perfeverance,  and  humility,  in  fo  exalted  a  fortune, 
which  generally  confiders  itfelf  only,  makes  its  grandeur  confift 
in  humbling  all  things  around  it,  and  is  better  pleafed  with  fervile 
wretches,  than  with  free  fincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himfelf  to  his  officers  and  foldiers  ;  treated 
them  with  the  greateft  familiarity  ;  admitted  them  to  his  table, 
his  exercifes,  and  converfations ;  was  deeply  troubled  for  them 
when  involved  in  any  calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  tick,  re¬ 
joiced  at  their  recovery,  andlhared  in  whatever  befel  them.  We 
bave  examples  of  this  in  Hephaefiion,  in  Ptolemy,  in  Craterus, 

*  Plat,  in  Anoph.  p.  174. 

f  Et  iuvenis,  et  Calebs,  et  vhftor.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
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and  many  others.  A  prince  of  real  merit  does  no  ways  debate 
his  dignity,  by  fuch  a  familiarity  and  condefeenfiort ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  refpedfed  upon  that  very  account. 
Every  man  of  a  tall  fiature  does  not  fcruple  to  pat  himfelfupon 
a  level  vyith  the  reft  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he  {hall 
overtop  them  all.  It  is:  the  interefi  of  truly  diminutive  per- 
fons  only,  not  to  vie  in  fiature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a. 
crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  becaufe  they  were  fenfible.be 
was  beforehand  with  them  in  affection.  This  circumflance  made 
the  foldiers  firongly  defirous  to  pleafe  him,  and  fired  them  with 
intrepidity ;  hence  they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his 
orders,  though  attended  with  thegreateft  difficulties  and  dangers: 
this  made  them  fubmit  patiently  to  the  fevereft  hardfhips,  and 
threw  them  into  the  deepeft  afflidiion,  whenever  they  happened  to 
give  him  any  room  for  difcontent. 

In  this  pidlure  which  has  been  given  of  Alexander,  what  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  glory  ?  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  its  utmo.fi  fplendor :  goodnefs,  clemency,  moderation,  and 
wifdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added  fuch  a  lufire,  as  greatly  en¬ 
hances- its  value.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  Alexander,  to  fecure  his 
glory  and  his  victories,  flops  fhort  in  his  career ;  that  he  himfelf 
checks,  his  ambition,  and  raifes  Darius  to  the  throne,  with  the 
fame  hand  that  had  difpoffeiTed  him  of  it  ;  makes  Afia  Minor, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  free  and  independent  of  Perfia;  that 
he  declares  himfelf  protestor  of  all  the  cities  and  ftates  of  Greece, 
in  no  other  view  than  to  fecure  their  liberties,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  refpedtive  laws  and  cuftoms  ;  that  he  afterwards  re¬ 
turns  to  Macedon,  and  there,  contented  with  the  lawful  bounds 
of  his  empire,  makes  all  his  glory  and  delight  confift  in  rendering 
his  people  happy,  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things,  in  fee¬ 
ing  the  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  juflice  flourifh ;  in 
caufing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and  endearing  himfelf  to  his 
fubjedts :  In  fine,  that  now  become,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
and  much  more  fo  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  he  fees  himfelf,  in  fome  meafure,  the  arbiter  of 
all  nations,  and  exercifes,  over  the  minds  of  men,  fuch  an  empire, 
as  is  infinitely  more  lafting  and  honourable  than  that  which  is 
founded  on  fear  only :  Suppofing  all  this  to  have  happened, 
Alexander  would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  good  a 
prince  as  ever  blelfed  mankind. 

To  the  forming  fo  great  a  charadter,  a.  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  a 
moil  refined  tafte  for  true  glory,  are  required,  fuch  as  is  feldorn 
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met  with  in  hiftory.  Men  generally  do  not  *  confider,  that  the 
glory  which  attends  the  molt  dining  conqueds,  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  defpiled  and  trampled  upon 
ambition,  and  known  how  to  give  bounds  to  unieerfal  power. 
But  Alexander  was  far  from  pofTeiling  thefe  happy  qualities. 
His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never  experienced  adverfe  fortune, 
intoxicated  and  changed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer 
appeared  the  fame  man  ;  and  1  do  not  remember  that  ever  the 
poifon  of  profperity  had  a  more  fudden  or  more  forcible  effect 
than  upon  him. 

PART  SECOND. 

From  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  which  was  foon  after  the  battle  of 
Iffus,  in  which  Alexander  difplayed  all  the  courage  and  abilities 
of  a  great  warrior,  we  lee  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this 
prince  degenerate  on  a  fudden,  and  make  way  for  the  greated 
vices  and  moll  brutal  paffions.  If  we  fometimes,  through  the  ex- 
ceffes  to  which  he  abandons  himfelf,  perceive  fome  bright  rays  of 
humanity,  gentlenefs,  and  moderation,  thefe  are  the  effects  of  a 
happy  difpofition,  which,  not  being  quite  extinguilhed  by  vice, 
is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprife  more  wild  and  extravagant,  than  that  of 
croffing  the  fandy  deferts  of  Lvbia  ;  of  expofing  his  army  to  the 
danger  of  perilling  with  third  and  fatigue  :  of  interrupting  the 
courie  of  his  vidlories,’  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raife  a  new 
army,  merely  for  the  fake  of  marching  fo  far,  in  order  to  get 
himfelf  named  the  fon  of  Jupiter-Ammon  ;  and  purchafe,  at  fo 
dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only  render  him  contemptible  ? 

j-  How  mean  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  letters, 
after  Darius’s  defeat,  the  Greek  word,  which  lignihes  Health!, 
except  in  thofe  he  wrote  to  Phocion  and  Antipater  i  As  if  this 
,  title,  becaufe  employed  by  other  men,  could  have  degraded  a 
king,  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at  lead  to  vviffi, 
all  his  fubjedls,  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  implied  by  iliat 
{  word. 

]  Of  all  vices,  none  is  fo  groveling,  none  io  unworthy,  not  only 
of  a  prince,  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as  drunkennefs ;  its  bare 
name  is  intolerable,  aud  drikes  us  with  horror.  Flow  infamous 
a  pleafure  is  it,  to  fpend  whole  days  and  nights  in  caroufing,  to 

£ 

*  Scls  ubi  vera  principis,  ubi  fempiterna  fit  gloria — .Arcus,  et  flatuas, 
aras  etiam  templaque  demolitur  et  obfeu rat  oblivio  :  contra,  ccntemptor 
ambitionis,  et  infinite  potential  domitor  ac  frxnator  animus  ipfa  vetuftate 
ri  fiorei'eit.  Plin.  in  Pun.  Trajan. 

f  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p7  749.  j  Xa,iu 
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continue  tliefe  exceffes  for  weeks  together  ;  to  pride  one’s  felf  in 
exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one’s  life 
in  no  other  view  than  to  gain  fuch  a  victory  !  Not  to  mention  the 
infamous  enormities  that  attend  thefe  debauches,  how  greatly 
ftocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  difeourfes  of  a  fon,  who,  being 
intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  induftrioufly  drives  to  defame 
his  father,  to  fully  his  glory,  and,  loll  to  all  fliamc,  prefer  himfelf 
to  him  !  Drunkennefs  is  only  the  occafion,  not  the  caufe,  of  thefe 
exceffes.  It  betrays  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not 
place  them  there.  Alexander,  puffed  up  by  his  victories,  greedy 
and  mfatiable  of  praife,  intoxicated  with  the  mighty  idea  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous  of,  and  defpifing  all  mankind, 
has  the  power,  in  his  fober  moments,  to  conceal  his  fentiments  ; 
but  no  fooner  is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  fhows  himfelf  to  be  what 
he  really  is. 

What  (hall  we  fay  of  his  barbaroufly  murdering  an  old  friend  ; 
-who,  though  indifereet  and  rafh,  was  yet  his  friend  ?  Of  the 
death  of  the  moft  honeff  man  in  all  his  court,  whofe  only  crime 
teas  his  refufing  to  pay  him  divine  homage  ?  Of  the  execution  of 
two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  condemned,  though  no¬ 
thing  could  be  proved  againff  them,  and  on  the  flighteft  fufpi- 
cions  ? 

I  pafs  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexander,  accord¬ 
ing  to  moft  hiftorians,  gave  into,  and  which  are  not  to  be  jufti- 
fied.  To  fpeak  of  him,  therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  con¬ 
queror — qualities  in  which  he  is  generally  confiderea,  and  which 
have  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  ages  and  nations — all  we  now 
have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whether  this  efteem  be  fo  well  ground¬ 
ed  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that,  to  the  battle  of  Iffus  and  the 
iiege  of  Tyre  inclufively,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alexander 
was  a  great  warrior  and  an  illuftrious  general.  But  yet  I  doubt 
■very  much,  whether,  during  thefe  firft  years  of  his  exploits,  he 
ought  to  be  confidered  in  a  more  confpicuous  light  than  bis  father; 
whofe  aftions,  though  not  fo  dazzling,  are  however  as  much  ap¬ 
plauded  by  good  judges,  and  thole  of  the  military  profeffion. 
Philip,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unfettled. 
Pie  himfelf  was  obliged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  was  not  fupported  by  tire  leaft  foreign  affiftance.  He  raifed 
himfelf  to  the  power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attain¬ 
ed.  He  was  obliged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  foldiers,  but  his 
officers ;  to  inftruft  them  in  all  the  military  exercifes  ;  to  inure 
them  to  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  and  to  his  care  and  abilities  Mace¬ 
donia  owed  the  rife  of  the  celebrated  Phalanx,  that  is,  of  the 
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beft  troops  the  world  had  then  ever  feen,  and  to  which  Alexan¬ 
der  owed  all  his  conquefts.  How  many  obftacles  flood  in  Philip’s 
way,  before  he  could  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  power  which  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  fucceflively  exercifed  over  Greece  !  The 
Greeks,  who  were  the  braveft  and  molt  fagacious  people  in  the 
univerfe,  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  chief,  till  he  ac¬ 
quired  that  title  by  wading  through  feas  of  blood,  and  by  gain¬ 
ing  numberlefs  conquefts  over  them.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  way 
was  prepared  for  Alexander’s  executing  his  great  deiign  ;  the  plan 
whereof,  and  the  moft  excellent  inftrutfions  relative  to  it,  had 
been  laid  down  to  him  by  his  father.  Now,  will  it  not  appear  a 
much  eafier  talk,  to  fubdue  Alia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to 
fubjeft  the  Greeks,  who  had  fo  often  triumphed  over  Alia  ? 

But,  without  carrying  further  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with 
Philip,  which  all  who  do  not  confider  heroes  according  to  the 
number  of  provinces  they  have  conquered,  but  by  the  intrinfic 
value  of  their  actions,  muft  give  in  favour  of  the  latter :  What 
judgment  are  we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumph  over 
Darius  ?  And  is  it  poffible  to  propofe  him,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  oflthofe  who  alpire  to 
the  charafter  of  great  foldiers  and  illuftrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  enquiry,  I  fhall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimoufly 
agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  form  glory  of  a  hero  ;  I  mean,  the  iuftice  of  the  war  in 
which  he  engages,  without  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  Z 
hero,  but  an  ufurper  and  a  robber.  Alexander,  in  making  Afia 
the  feat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  againft  Dariusj  had  a  plau- 
fible  pretence  for  it ;  becaufe  the  Periians  had  been  in  all  ages, 
and  were  at  that  time  profeffed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  generaliffimo,  and  whofe  injuries  he  there¬ 
fore  might  think  liimfelf  juftly  entitled  to  revenge.  But  then, 
what  right  had  Alexander  over  the  great  number  of  nations,  who 
did  not  know  even  the  name  of  Greece,  and  had  never  done  him 
the  leaft  injury  ?  The  Scythian  ambaffador  fpoke  very  judicioufly, 
when  he  addrefled  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  What  have  we  to  do 
“  with  thee?  We  never  once  fet  our  feet  in  thy  country.  Are 
“  not  thofe  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  thee,  and 
“  the  place  from  whence  thou  comeft  ?  Thou  boafteft,  that  the 
“  only  defign  of  thy  marching,  is  to  extirpate  robbers :  Thou  thy- 
“  felf  art  the  great  eft  robber  in  the  world.”  This  is  Alexander’s 
exaft  character,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  fpake  to  him  to  the  fame  effect,  and  in  ftronger  terms. 
Alexander  a  iked  *  him,  what  right  he  had  to  infeft  "the  feas  ? 

“  The 

*  Eleganter  et  veraciter  Alexandro  illi  Magno  comprehenfus  pirata  ref- 
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“  The  fame  tliat  thou  haft,”  replied  the  pirate  with  a  generous 
liberty,  “  to  infeft  the  univerfe  :  But  becaufe  I  do  this  in  a  fmall 
“  ft  ip,  I  am  called  a  robber ;  and  becaufe  thou  afteft  the  fame 
“  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  entitled  conqueror.”  This 
wa*a  witty  and  juil  anfwer,  fays  *  St.  Auftin,  who  has  perferv- 
ed  this  fmall  fragment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  (and  no  rea- 
fonable  man  can  doubt  of  its  being  fo),  that  every  war  underta¬ 
ken  merely  from  the  view  of  ambition,  is  unjuft  ;  and  that  the 
prince,  who  begins  it,  is  guilty  of  all  the  fad  confequences,  and 
all  the  blood  (lied  on  that  occalion  ;  what  idea  aught  we  to  form 
of  Alexander’s  laft  conquefts  ?  Was  ever  ambition  more  extrava¬ 
gant,  or  rather  more  furious,  than  that  of  this  prince  ?  Come  k 
from  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  paternal  domains,  after  he  has  far  extended  his  conquefts  ;  has 
fubdued,  not  only  the  Perfians,  but  alio  the  Badtrians  and  Indians  ; 
lias  added  kingdom  to  kingdom  :  after  all  this,  I  fay,  he  ft  ill  finds 
himfelf  pent  up ;  and  determined  to  force,  if  pofiible,  the  barriers  of 
nature,  lie  endeavours  to  difcover  a  new  world,  and  does  not 
feruple  to  facrillce  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiofity. 
It  is  related  that  j;  Alexander,  upon  Anaxarchus  the  philofopher’s 
telling  him  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  wept  to 
think  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  conquer  them  all, 
fince  he  had  not  yet  conquered  one.  Is  it  wrong  in  §  Seneca, 
to  compare  thofe  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown  no  otherwife 
than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  which 

pcndit.  Nam  cum  idem  rex  hominem  interrogaflet,  quid  ei  videretur  ut 
mare  haberet  infeftum  ;  ille,  libera  contumacia :  Quid  tibi,  inquit,  ut  or- 
bem  terrarum.  -  Sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  navigio  facio,  latro  vocor  1  quia  tu 
magna  claiTe,  imperator.  Refert  Nonius  Marc,  ex  Cicer.  iii.  de  rep. 

*  S.  Auft.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

j-  Agebat  infelicem  Alexandrum  furor  aliens  devaftandi,  et  ad  ignofa 
mittebat.  Jam  in  unum  regnum  multa  regna  conjecit  (or  congefiit)  :  jam 
Grssci  Perfseque  eundem  tinjent :  jametiam  a  Dario  liberas  nationes  juguni 
accipiunt.  Hie  tamen,  ultra  Oceanum  Solemque,  indignatur  ab  Herculis 
I.iberique  veftigiis  vidtoriam  fledtere  ;  ipfi  naturae  vim  parat— et,  ut  ita  di- 
cam,  mundi  clauftraperrumpit.  Tanta  eft  coecitas  mentium,  et  tanto  initio- 
rum  fuorum  oblivio.  Ille  modo  ignobilis  anguli  non  fine  controverfia  Domi- 
nus,  detebto  fine  terrarum,  per  fuum  rediturus  orbem,  trilcis  eft.  Senec.  ep i lb . 
94.  et  1 19. 

f  Alexandro  pedtus  infatiabile  laudis,  qui  Anaxardio — innumerabiles 
mundo's  efie  referenti :  Heu  me,  inquit,  miferum,  quod  ne  lino  quidem  ad- 
huc  potitus  fum !  Angufta  homini  poffeffio  gloria;  fuit,  qua:  Deorum  omni¬ 
um  domicilio  fuffecit.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c-  14. 

§  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  minores  fuere  peftes  mortalium,  quam  inun- 
datio — quam  conflagratio.  Senec.  Nat.  Qutsft.  1.  iii.  in  Prxfat. 
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lay  wafie  and  deftroy  all  things ;  or  to  wild  beads,  who  live  merely 
by  blood  and  daughter  ? 

Alexander,  *  pafdonately  fond  of  glory,  of  which  he  neither 
knew  the  nature  nor  juft  bounds,  prided  himfelf  upon  treading  in 
the  fteps  of  Hercules,  and  even  in  carrying  his  victorious  arms 
farther  than  him.  What  refemblance  was  there,  fays  the  lame 
Seneca,  between  that  wife  conqueror,  and  this  frantic  youth, 
who  miftook  his  fuccefsful  ralhnefs  for  merit  and  virtue  ?  Hercu¬ 
les,  in  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquefts  for  himfelf.  He  over¬ 
ran  the  univerfe  as  the  fubduer  of  monfters,  the  enemy  of  the 
wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and  the  reftorer  of  peace  by 
land  and  fea.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  an  unjuft  robber  from 
his  youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous  murderer  of 
his  friends,  makes  his  happinefs  and  glory  confift  in  rendering 
himfelf  formidable  to  all  mortals,  forgetting  that  not  only  the 
fierceft  animals,  but  even  the  vileft,  make  themfelves  feared  by 
their  poifons. 

But,  leaving  this  firft  conftderation,  which  reprefents  conquer¬ 
ors  to  us  as  fo  many  Icourges  fent  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the 
world,  to  punifh  the  fins  of  it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  laft 
conquefts,  abftraCtedly  in  themfelves,  of  Alexander,  in  order  to 
fee  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  mull  be  cnnfeffed,  that  the  aftions  of  this  prince  diffufe  a 
fplendor  that  dazzles  and  aftonilhesthe  imagination,  which  is  ever 
fond  of  the  great  and  marvellous.  His  enthufiaftic  courage  railes 
and  tranfports  all  who  read  his  hiftory,  as  it  tranfponed  himfelf. 
But  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  bravery  and  valour  to  a  bold- 
nefs  that  is  equally  blind,  rafh,  and  impetuous  ;  a  boldnefs  void  of 
all  rule,  that  will  never  liilen  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  has  no 
other  guide  than  a  fenfelefs  ardour  for  falfe  glory,  and  a 
wild  delire  of  diftinguilhing  itfelf,  be  the  methods  ever  lo  unlaw¬ 
ful  ?  This  charafter  luits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  atten¬ 
dants;  whole  life  is  only  expofed;  and  who,  for  that  reafon,  may 
be  employed  in  fome  defperate  action  ;  But  it  is  far  otlierwile 
with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to  all  his  army,  and 

*  Homo  gldrirc  dcditus,  cuius  nee  naturam  ncc  mod  urn  noverat,  Herculis 
veftigia  fequens,  ac  ne  ibi  quidem  refiftens  ubi  ilia  defecerant.  Quid  ijii 
(Herculi)  limili  habebat  vefanus  adoleicens,  cui  pro  vlrtute  .crut.  h  :i\ 
temeritas  ?  Hercules  nihil  fibi  vicit  :  orbem  tcrraruin  tranfivit,  lion  con- 
cupifcendo,  fed  vmdicando.  Quid  vinceret  malorum  hoftis,  bonorum 
vindex,  terrarum  marifque  pacator  ?  At  hie  a  pueritia  latio,  gentium- 
que  vallator,  tarn  hoftium  pernicies  quam  amicorum,  qui  fummum  fconum 
duceret  terrori  effe  cundtis  mortalibus ;  oblitus,  non  ferocill/ma  tantum  fed 
ignaviilima  qnoque  aninialia  timeri  ob  virus  malum,  hence,  dc  Lentf.  1.  i. 

cTi3- 
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his  whole  kingdom.  If  we  except  fome  very  rare  occnfions,  on 
which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  perfon,  and  fliare  the  dan¬ 
ger  with  his  troops  in  order  to  preferve  them,  he  ought  to  call 
to  mind,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  general  and  a 
private  foldier.  True  valour  is  not  defirous  of  difplaying  itfelf,  is 
noways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  folely  intent  on 
preferving  the  army.  It  fleers  equally  between  a  fearful  wifdom, 
that  forefees  and  dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour,  which 
induflrioufly  purfues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a 
word,  to  form  an  accomplifhed  general,  prudence  mullfoften  and 
diredl  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour  ;  as  this  latter  muft  animate 
and  warm  the  coldnefs  and  flownefs  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  thefe  charadleriftics  fuit  Alexander  ?  When  we  pe- 
rufe  hiflory,  and  follow  him  to  fieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpe¬ 
tually  alarmed  for  his  fnfety,  and  that  of  his  army  ;  and  conclude 
every  moment  that  they  are  upon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed. 
Here  we  fee  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  going  to  draw  in,  and  fwal- 
iow  up  this  conqueror :  there  we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  up 
which  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  foldiers,  either  tranf- 
ftxed  by  the  enemy’s  darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge  ftones 
into  precipices.  We  tremble,  when  we  perceive  in  a  battle  the 
axejuft  ready  to  cleave  his  head;  and  much  more,  when  we  behold 
him  alone  in  a  fortrefs,  whither  his  rafhnefs  had  drawn  him,  expof- 
ed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  perfuad- 
ed  that  miracles  would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  unreafonable,  as  Plutarch  obferves ;  for  mi¬ 
racles  do  not  always  happen  ;  and  the  gods  at  laft  are  weary  of 
guiding  and  preferving  rafh  mortals,  who  abufe  the  afnllance  they 
afford  them. . 

*  Plutarch,  in  a  f  treatife  where  he  makes  the  eulogium  of 
Alexander,  and  exhibits  him  as  an  accomplifhed  hero,  gives  a 
long  detail  of  feveral  wounds  he  received  in  every  part  of  his 
body  ;  and  pretends  that  the  only  defign  of  fortune,  in  thus  pierc¬ 
ing  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage  more  confpicuous. 
A  renowned  warrior,  whofe  eulogium  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  his  writings,  did  not  judge  in  this  manner,  j:  Some 
perfons  applauding  him  for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle, 
the  general  himfelf  declared,  that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  be 
excufcd  only  in  a  young  man,  and  jullly  deferred  cenfure.  It  has  : 

*  Pint,  de  fcrtun,  Alex.  orat.  ii.  p.  34r- 

f  This  treatife,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  feems  a  juvenile  performance,  and 
has  very  much  the  air  of  a  declamation. 

i  Timotheus.  Piut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 
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been  obferved  in  Hannibal’s  praife,  and  I  myfelf  have -taken  notice 
of  it  elfewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded  *  in  all  his  battles. 
I  cannot  lay,  whether  Caefar  ever  was. 

The  lafL  oblervation,  which  relates  in  general  to  all  Alexan¬ 
der’s  expeditions  in  Alia,  mult  neceffarily  lelTer.  very  much  the 
merit  of  his  victories,  and  the  fplendor  of  his  reputation  ;  and 
this  is  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nations  againit  whom  he 
fought.  Livy,  in  a  digreffion,  where  he  enquires  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander’s  arms,  in  cafe  he  had  turned 
them  towards  Italy,  and  where  he  (hows  that  Rome  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  checked  his  conquefls,  inlilts  Itrongly  on  tire  reflection 
in  queftion.  He  oppofes  to  this  prince,  in  the  article  of  courage, 
a  great  number  of  illuftrious  Romans,  who  would  have  refilled 
him  on  all  occafions  ;  and  in  the  article  of  prudence,  that  augull 
fenate,  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a  more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus 
Pus  fovereign,  laid,  was  compofed  of  fo  many  kings.  “  Had  he 
“  marched-]-,”  fays  Livy,  “  againit  the  Romans,  he  would  foon 
“  have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combating  againit  a  Darius, 
“  who,  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the  vain  equipage  of 
“  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and 
“  eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey  rather  than  as  an  enemy';  and  whom 
“  Alexander  conquered  without  lhedding  much  blood,  and  with- 
“  out  wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to  defpife 
“  what  was  really  contemptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy 
“  very  different  from  India,  through  which  he  marched  in  a  riot- 
“  ous  manner,  his  army  quite  ltupified  with  wine  ;  particularly 
“  when  he  fltould  have  feen  the  forefts  of  Apulia,  the  mountains 
“  of  Lucania,  and  the  Itiil  recent  footlleps  of  the  defeat  of  Alex- 
“  ander  Lis  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who  there  loft  his  life.” 
The  hiltorian  adds,  that  he  fpeaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  de¬ 
praved  and  corrupted  by  profperity,  whofe  fubtie  poifon  worked 
as  Itrongly  upon  him,  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived  :  and  he 
concludes,  that,  being  thus  transformed,  lie  would  have  appeared 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  he  had  feemed  hitherto. 

Thcfe  reflections  of  Livy  fhow,  that  Alexander  partly  owed 


*  Mention  is  made  of  one  fingle  wound 

f  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  effe  dixiflet,  quem  mulierum  ac  fpadonum 
agmen  trahentem,  inter  purpuram  atque  aurum.  oneratum  fortune  lure  ap- 
paratibus,  prtedam  verius  quarn  hoftem,  nihil  aliud  qua m  bene  aulus  vana 
contemnere,  incruentus  devicit.  Longe  alius  Italix,  quam  lr.<i;.c,  per  quuu 
temulento  agpiine  commelfabundus  inceflit,  vifus  :  lii  habitus  effet,  fa  It  us 
Apulia  ac  montes  I.ucanos  cernenti,  et  veftigia  re  -  ntia,  -  ■m'efticse  cladis, 
ubi  avunculus  ejus  nuper,  Epiri  Rex,  Alexander  ablumptus  erat-  Eiv.  1.  ix. 
n.  17. 

his 
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his  victories  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  enemies ;  and  that,  had  he 
met  with  nations  as  courageous,  and  as  well  inured  to  all  the 
hardihips  of  war  as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as  able,  ex¬ 
perienced  generals  as  thofe  of  Rome  ;  that  then  his  victories 
would  not  have  been  either  fo  rapid,  or  fo  uninterrupted.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  with  fome,  from  hence  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  conqueror.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  are  confidered  as  two  of 
the  greateft  generals  that  ever  lived,  and  for  this  reafon  :  both  of 
them  not  only  underftood  perfectly  the  military  fcience,  but  their 
experience,  their  abilities,  their  refolution  and  courage,  were  put 
to  the  trial,  and  fet  in  the  ftronged  light.  Now,  fhoukl  we  give 
to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonift,  one  whole  reputation  is 
not  anfwerable  to  theirs,  we  {hall  no  longer  have  the  fame  idea 
of  them  ;  and  their  victories,  though  fuppofed  alike,  appear  no 
longer  with  the  fame  luftre,  nor  deferve  the  fame  applaud. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  fhining  actions  and 
a  pompous  exterior,  and  blindly  abandon  themfelves  to  prejudices 
of  every  kind.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alexander  poffe{fed 
very  great  qualities  ;  but  if  we  throw  into  the  other  l'cale  his  er¬ 
rors  and  vices,  the  prefumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of  his  merit*; 
the  high  contempt  he  had  for  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own 
father;  his  ardent  thirif  of  praife  and  flattery;  his  ridiculous) 
notion  of  fancying  himfelf  the  fon  of  Jupiter;  of  afcribing  divi¬ 
nity  to  himfelf ;  of  requiring  a  free,  victorious  people  to  pay  him 
a  fervile  homage,  and  prodrate  themfelves  ignominioufly  before 
him  ;  his  abandoning  himfelf  fo  Shamefully  to  wine  ;  his  violent 
anger,  which  nfes  to  brutal  ferocity  ;  the  unjuil  and  barbarous 
execution  of  his  braved  and  mod  faithful  officers,  and  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  mod  worthy  friends  in  the  midft  of  fead  and  caroufals  : 
Can  any  one,  fays  Livy,  believe,  that  all  thefe  imperfections  do 
not  greatly  fully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror  ?  But  Alexander’s 
frantic  ambition,  which  knows  neither  law  nor  limits ;  the  rafh 
intrepidity  with  which  he  braves  dangers,  without  the  lead  reafon 
or  neceffity  ;  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  the  nations,  totally 
unskilled  in  war,  againd  whom  he  fought :  Do  not  thefe  ener¬ 
vate  the  reafons  for  which  he  is  thought  to  have  merited  the  fur- 
name  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  Hero  ?  This  however  I  leave  to 
the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  reader. 

*  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  fuperbam  mutationem  veftis,  et  defideratus  ! 
bumi  jacentium  adulatienes,  etiam  vidtis  Macedonibus  graves,  nedum  vidto-  | 

.  ribus ;  et  foeda  fupplicia,  et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  credes  amicorum,  et  van-  ; 
itatem  ementiendas  ftirpis.  Quid  fi  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior  ?  quid  fi 
trux  ac  prtefervida  ira  ?  (nec  quicquam  dubium  inter  fcriptores  refero)  nul-  l 
lane  hsec  damna.  imperatoriis  virtmifaus  ducimus  ?  Liv.  1,  ix.  n.  iS. 

As 
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As  to  myfelf,  I  am  furprifed  to  find  that  all  orators  who  ap¬ 
plaud  a  prince,  never  fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander.  They 
fancy  when  he  is  once  equalled  to  this  king',  it  is  impoffible  for 
panegyric  to  foar  higher  ;  they  cannot  imagine  to  themfelves 
any  thing  more  aoguft  ;  and  think  they  have  omitted  the  ftroke 
which  finifhes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  fhould  they  not  exalt  him  by 
this  comparifon.  In  my  opinion  this  denotes  a  falfe  tafte,  a 
wrong  turn  of  thinking  ;  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  fay  it, 
a  want  of  judgment,  which  mult  naturally  fhock  a  reafonable 
mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  inverted  with  fupreme  power,  he 
ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  feveral  duties  of  the  fovereignty.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  pofferted  the  firft,  the  moft  eiTential,  and  molt 
excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  who  is  to  be  the  father,  the 
guardian,  and  (hepherd  of  his  people  ;  to  govern  them  by  good 
laws  ;  to  make  their  trade,  both  by  fea  and  land,  flouriih  ;  to 
encourage  and  protect  arts  and  fciences  ;  to  eftablirti  peace  and 
plenty,  and  not  fuffer  his  fubje&s  to  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved 
or  injured  ;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders 
of  the  ftate,  and  make  them  confpire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the 
public  welfare  ;  to  employ  himfelf  in  doing  juftice  to  all  his  fub- 
jefts,  to  hear  their  difputes,  and  reconcile  them  ;  to  confider 
himfelf  as  the  father  of  his  people,  confequently  as  obliged  to 
provide  for  all  their  necefiities,  and  to  procure  them  the  feveral 
enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who  almort  a  moment  after 
he  afeended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and  never  returned  back 
into  it,  did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  thefe  things,  which  however 
are  the  chief  and  rnort  fubftantial  duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  feems  pofferted  of  fuch  qualities  only  as  arc  of  the  feconel 
;  rank,  I  mean  thofe  of  war,  and  thefe  are  all  extravagant  ;  are 
carried  to  the  rafheft  and  moft  odious  excefs,  and  to  the  extremes 
of  folly  and  fury  ;  whilft  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine 
;and  exadions  of  Antipater;  and  all  the  conquered  provinces 
abandoned  to  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  governors,  who  carried 
their  opprefiion  fo  far,  that  Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to 
!  death.  Nor  do  his  foldiers  appear  in  a  more  advantageous  light : 

'  for  thefe,  after  having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  eaft,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  prince  had  given  them  the  higheft  marks  of  his  beneficence, 
grew  fo  licentious,  fo  debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every 
kind,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting  to 
L.  1 ,500,000.  What  ftrange  men  were  thefe!  how  depraved 
their  fchool !  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories  !  Is  it  do- 
;  ing  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorning  his  panegyric,  to  com- 
_  pare  him  with  fuch  a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  feem  to  have  held  Alexander’s  memory  in 
5  great 
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great  veneration  ;  but  I  very  much  quehion,  whether,  in  the 
virtuous  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  he  would  have  been  confider- 
ed  as  fo  great  a  man.  Caefar*  feeing  his  llatue  in  a  temple  in 
Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his  prsetorlhip,  could  not 
forbear  groaning  and  fighing,  when  he  compared  the  few  glorious 
actions  atchieved  by  him,  to  the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conquer¬ 
or.  It  was  faid  that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  triumphs,  appeared 
dreffed  in  that  king’s  furtout.  Auguftus  pardoned  the  Alexan¬ 
drians,  for  the  fake  of  their  founder.  Caligula,  in  a  ceremony 
in  which  he  alfumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  wore 
Alexander’s  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  his  veneration 
for  this  monarch  fo  far  as  Caracalla.  He  ufed  the  fame  kind  of 
arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince  :  He  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx 
in  his  army :  He  perfecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and  would  have 
burned  all  the  Bcok^  of  Ariftotle  their  founder,  becaufe  he  was 
fufpefted  to  have  confpired  with  thofe  who  poifoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  jultly  alfert,  that  if  an  impartial  perfon  of 
good  fenfe  reads  Plutarch’s  lives  of  illultrious  men  with  attention, 
they  will  leave  fuch  a  tacit  and  ftrong  impreffion  in  his  mind,  as 
will  make  him  ccnfider  Alexander  one  of  the  lead  valuable  among 
them.  But  how  itrong  would  the  contrail  be  found,  had  we 
the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  lofs  of 
■which  can  never  be  too  much  regretted!  How  little  would  Alex¬ 
ander  appear,  fet  ofF  with  all  his  titles,  and  furrounded  by  all  his 
conqudts,  even  if  considered  in  a  military  light,  when  compared 
to  thofe  heroes,  who  were  truly  great,  and  worthy  their  exalted 
reputation  ! 


SECTION  XX. 

REFECTIONS  ON  THE  PERSIANS,  GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS, 
BY  M.  BOSSEUT,  BISHOP  OF  MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  my  inferting  here  part  of 
the  admirable  refledlionsf  ol  the  bilhop  of  Meaux,  on  the  cha- 
rader  and  government  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  whofe  hitlory  we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  fcveral  of  whom  had  at  firft  lived  under  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  having  Hudied  the  arts  of  civil 
polity,  imagined  they  were  able  to  govern  themfelves,  and  moftj 
of  their  cities  formed  themfelves  into  commonwealths.  But  thc| 

*  Diod.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  53.  App.  de  Bell.  Mithiid.  p.  233.  Dion.  1.  li.  p.  454 
Id.  1.  lix.  p.  653.  Id.  1.  lxxvil.  p.  873. 

f  Difcovirfe  on  Univerfal  Hiltory.  Part  iii.  chap.  4: 

wife 
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wife  legiflators,  who  arofe  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales,  a  Py¬ 
thagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycuvgus,  a  Solon,  and  many  others 
mentioned  in  hidory,  prevented  liberty  from  degenerating  into  li- 
centioufnefs.  Laws  drawn  up  with  great  fimplieity,  and  few  in 
number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in  their  duty,  and  made  them 
all  confpire  to  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  fuch  a  conduct  infpired,  was  won¬ 
derful  ;  for  the  liberty  which  the  Greeks  figured  to  themfelves, 
was  fubjedl  to  the  law,  that  is,  to  reafon  itfelf,  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would  not  let  men  rife  to 
power  among  them.  Magii'crates,  who  were  feared  during  their 
office,  became  afterwards  private  men,  and  had  no  authority  but 
what  their  experience  gave  them.  The  law  was  confidered  as 
their  fovereign  ;  it  was  file  appointed  magiftrates,  preferibed  the 
limits  of  their  power,  and  pumfhed  their  mal-adminiftration.  The 
advantage  of  this  government  was,  the  citizens  bore  fo  much  the 
greater  love  to  their  country,  as  all  {hared  in  the  government  of 
it,  and  as  every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its  higheft 
dignities. 

"I  he  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philofophy, 
with  regard  to  tiie  prefervation  of  its  form  of  government,  is  in¬ 
credible.  The  greater  freedom  thefe  nations  enjoyed,  the  great¬ 
er  neceffity  there  was  to  fettle  the  laws  relating  to  manners  and 
thote  of  fociety,  agreeable  to  realon  and  good  fenfe.  From  Py- 
1  thagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas,  Plato,  Xe¬ 
nophon,  Arifcotle,  and  a  multitude  more,  the  Greeks  received 
their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  fhould  we  mention  philofopbers  only  ?  The  writings 
of  even  the  poets,  which  were  in  every  body’s  hands,  diverted 
them  very  much,  but  inftruaed  them  Hill  move.  The  mod  re¬ 
nowned  of  conquerors  confidered  Homer  as  a  mailer,  who  taught 
him  to  govern  wifely.  This  great  poet  indrudted  people  no  lefs 
happily  in  obedience  and  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  favv  the  delicacy  of  the  Ali¬ 
ces,  their  drefs  and  beauty  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held 
them  in  the  utmoft  contempt.  But  their  form  of  government, 
that  had  no  other  rule  than  their  prince’s  will,  which  took  place 
ol  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  mod  facred,  infpired  them  with 
horror :  and  the  barbarians  were  the  molt  hateful  of  objects  to 
Greece. 

*  The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  mod  early  times, 

[  and  it  was  become  almod  natural  to  them.  A  circumdance  which 
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made  thefe  nations  delight  fo  much  in  Homer’s  poems,  was  his 
celebrating  the  advantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over  Afia. 
On  the  fide  of  Afia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  fay,  the  pleafures,  the 
idle  loves,  and  effeminacy  :  on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in 
other  words,  gravity  with  conjugal  affedtion,  Mercury  with  elo¬ 
quence,  and  Jupiter  with  wife  policy.  With  the  Afiatics  was 
Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal  deity,  that  is  to  fay,  war  carried 
on  with  firry :  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
fcience  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reafon.  The  Grecians, 
from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  underflanding  and  true 
bravery  were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Afia’s  defign  to  conquer  them  ;  and  in 
bowing  to  this  yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  fubjedled 
virtue  to  pleafure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true  courage  to  force 
without  reafon,  which  confided  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  ftrongly  infpired  with  thefe  fentiments,  when 
Darius,  foil  of  Hyftafpes,  and  Xerxes  invaded  them  with  armies 
fo  prodigioufly  numerous  as  exceeds  all  belief.  The  Perfians 
found  often,  to  their  colt,  tire  great  advantage  which  difeipline 
has  over  multitude  and  confufion  ;  and  how  greatly  fuperior  cou- 
rage,  when  conducted  by  art,  is  to  a  blind  impetuofity. 

Perfia,  after  having  been  fo  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fow  divifions  among  them  ;  and  the 
height  to  which  conqueft  had  raifed  the  latter,  facilitated  this 
effect.  *  As  fear  held  them  in  the  bands  of  union,  vidtory  and 
fecurity  difiolved  them.  Having  always  been  ufed  to  fight  and 
conquer,  they  no  foouer  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Perfians 
could  not  diftrefs  them,  but  they  turned  their  arms  againft  each 
other. 

Among  the  feveral  republics  of  which  Greece  was  compofed, 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief  Thefe 
two  great  commonwealths,  whofe  manners  and  conduct  were 
direttly  oppofite,  perplexed  and  incommoded  one  another,  in  the 
common  defign  they  had  of  fubjedting  all  Greece  ;  fo  that  they 
were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  in- 
terells,  than  an  oppofition  of  tempers  and  difpofitions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  fubjedt  themfelves  to  either ;  for, 
befides  that  every  one  of  them  defired  to  live  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  they  were  not  pleafed  with  the  government  of  either  of  ihofe 
two  commonwealths.  We  have  fhown,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hif- 
tory,  that  rhe  Peloponnefian,  and  other  wars,  were  either  owing 
to,  or  fupported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealoufy  of  Lacedosmonia  and 
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Athens.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  this  jealoufy  dillurbed,  it 
fupported  Greece  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  kept  it  from  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  either  of  thofe  republics. 

The  Perfians  foon  perceived  this  (late  and  condition  of  Greece; 
after  which,  the  whole  fecret  of  their  politics  was  to  keep  up 
thefe  jealoufies,  and  foment  thefe  divifxons.  Lacedaemonia,  being 
the  moft  ambitious,  was  the  firft  that  made  them  engage  in  the 
Grecian  quarrels.  The  Periians  took  part  in  them,  with  the  view 
of  fubjeding  the  whole  nation  ;  and  induflrious  to  make  the 
Greeks  weaken  one  another,  they  only  waited  for  the  favourable 
jnftant  to  cruflt  them  all  together.  *  And  now  the  cities  of  Greece 
confidered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  king  of  Perfia ;  whom  they 
called  the  Great  King,  or  the  King,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if 
they  already  thought  themfelves  his  fubjefts.  However,  when 
Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  flavery,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  genius,  the 
ancient  fpirit  of  the  country,  not  to  roufe  and  take  the  alarm. 
Agefilaus,  king  of  Lacedcemonia,  made  the  Perfians  tremble  in 
Afia  Minor,  and  flowed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their 
weaknefs  was  ftill  more  evident,  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufand  Greeks,  who  had  followed  the  younger  Cyrus. 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  faw,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that 
it  poffeffed  an  invincible  body  of  foldiery,  which  was  able  to  fub- 
due  all  nations ;  and  that  nothing  but  its  feuds  and  diviiions 
could  fubjeft  it  to  an  enemy,  who  was  too  weak  to  refill  it  when 
united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whofe  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
valour,  took  fo  great  advantage  of  the  diviiions  which  reigned  - 
between  the  various  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  though  his 
kingdom  was  but  fmall,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power  ab- 
folute,  he  at  laft,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by  llrength,  rofe 
to  greater  power  than  any  of  the  Grecian  Hates,  and  obliged 
them  all  to  march  under  his  ftandards  againft  the  common  enemy. 
This  was  the  Hate  of  Greece  when  Philip  loft  his  life,  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  his  fon,  fucceeded  to  his  kingdom  and  to  the  defigns  he 
had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  acceftion,  were  not  only  well  disci¬ 
plined,  and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant ;  and  become,  by  fo 
many  fucceffes,  almoft  as  much  fuperior  to  the  other  Greeks  in 
valour  and  difcipline,  as  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  were  fuperior  to 
the  Perfians,  and  to  fuch  nations  as  refembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Perfia  in  Alexander’s  time,  was  a 
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juft,  brave,  and  generous  prince  ;  was  beloved  by  bis  fubjecfs,  and 
•wanted  neither  good  fenfe,  nor  vigour,  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns.  But  if  we  compare  them  ;  if  we  oppofe  the  genius  of 
Darius,  to  the  penetrating,  fublime  one  of  Alexander;  the  va¬ 
lour  of  the  former,  to  the  mighty,  invincible  courage,  which 
obftacles  animated,  of  the  latter ;  with  that  boundlefs  delire  of 
Alexander,  of  augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  being  formed  by  pro¬ 
vidence  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mortals — a  belief  with  which  he 
infpired,  not  only  his  generals,  but  the  meaneft  of  his  foldiers, 
■who  thereby  rofe  above  difficulties,  and  even  above  themfelves — 
the  reader  will  eafily  judge  which  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  vic¬ 
torious. 

If  to  thefe  confiderations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  over  their  enemies,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefted,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Periian  empire  to  fubfift  any 
longer,  when  invaded  by  fo  great  a  hero,  and  by  fuch  invincible 
armies.  And  thus  we  difcover,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  the 
circumftance  which  ruined  the  empire  of  the  Perfians,  and  railed 
that  of  Alexander. 

To  fmooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Perfians  happened  to  lofe 
the  only  general  who  was  able  to  make  head  again!!  the  Greeks, 
and  this  was  Memnon  of  Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought 
again!!  this  illuftrious  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having  vanquifh- 
fd  an  enemy  worthy  of  himfelf.  But  in  the  very  infancy  of  a 
diverfion,  which  began  already  to  divide  Greece,  Memnon  died, 
after  which  Alexander  obliged  all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  fplendor 
and  magnificence  which  had  never  been  feen  before  ;  and,  after 
having  revenged  Greece  ;  after  fubduing,  with  incredible  fwift- 
nefs,  all  the  nations  fubjedt  to  Perfia  ;  to  fecure  his  new  empire 
on  every  fide,  or  rather  to  fatiate  his  ambition,  and  render  his 
name  more  famous  than  that  of  Bacchus,  he  marched  into  India, 
and  there  extended  his  eonquefts  farther  than  that  celebrated 
conqueror  had  done.  But  the  monarch,  whole  impetuous  career 
neither  deferts,  rivers,  nor  mountains  could  flop,  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  foldiers,  who  called  aloud  lor  eafe 
and  repofe. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  refpedled,  not  as 
a  conqueror,  but  as  a  god.  Nt  verthelefs,  the  formidable  em¬ 
pire  he  had  acquired,  fubfifted  no  longer  than  his  life,  which 
was  b  it  ftiort.  At  33  years  of  age,  in  the  midi!  of  the  grande!! 
ddigns  that  ever  man  formed,  and  flulhed  with  the  fureli  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  he  died,  before  he  had  leifure  to  fettle  his  affairs  on  a 
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folid  foundation  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  weak  brother,  and  child¬ 
ren  very  young,  all  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  fuch  a 
power. 

But  the  circum fiance,  which  proved  moft  fatal  to  his  family 
and  empire,  was  his  having  taught  the  generals  who  furvived  him, 
to  breathe  nothing  but  ambition  and  war.  He  forefavv  the  pro¬ 
digious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb  their 
ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  miilaking  in  his  conjectures,  he 
did  not  dare  to  name  his  fucceffor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children. 
He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends  would  folemnize  his  obfequies 
with  bloody  battles  ;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full 
of  the  fad  images  of  the  confufion  which  would  follow  his  death. 

O 

And,  indeed,  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which 
his  anceftors  had  governed  during  fo  many  ages,  was  invaded  on 
all  fides,  as  a  fucceffion  that  was  become  vacant ;  and,  after  being 
long  expefed  a  prey,  was  at  laft  poflefted  by  another  family.  Thus 
this  great  conqueror,  the  moft  renowned  the  world  ever  law,  was 
the  laft  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon, 
the  vaft  bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have  proved  a  temptation 
to  his  generals }  and  he  would  have  left  to  his  children  the  king¬ 
dom  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors.  But  rifing  to  too  exalted  a 
height  of  power,  he  proved  the  deftruCtio.n  of  his  pofterity  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  glorious  fruit  of  all  his  conquefts. 
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PLAN. 

This  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  fubfifled  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ip- 
fus  in  Phrygia,  which  decided  their  feveral  fates.  Thefe  events  include 
the  fpace  of  23  years,  which  coincide  with  the  firft  23  years  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy,  the  foil  of  Lagus,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3681  to  the 
year  3704. 


SECTION  t. 

T ROUBLES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER. - 

PARTITION  OF  THE  PROVINCES. - ARIDJEUS  IS  DECLARED 

KING. - PEKDICCAS  APPOINTED  HIS  GUARDrAN. 

IN  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  mentioned 
many  troubles  and  commotions  that  arofe  in  the  army  on  the 
ih  ft  news  of  that  event.  All  the  troops  in  general,  foldiers  as 
well  as  officers,  had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up,  at  firft,  with 
the  lofs  of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  reverenced 
almoftasagod,  and  abandoned  themfelves  immoderately  to  grief 
and  tears.  A  mournful  filence  reigned  throughout  the  camp  ; 
but  this  was  foon  Succeeded  by  tiifmal  lighs  and  cries,  which 
fpeak  the  true  language  of  the  heart,  and  never  flow  from  a  vain 
oftentation  of  forrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to  cuftom  and  de¬ 
corum  on  fuch  occaiions  *. 

When  the  firft  impreffions  of  grief  had  given  place  to  reflec¬ 
tion,  they  began  to  confider,  with  the  utmoft  confternation,  the 
Hate  in  which  Alexander  had  left  them.  They  found  themfelves 

*  Paffim  filentia  et  gemitus ;  nihil  compofitum  in  oftentationem — altius 
mocrebant.  Tacit. 
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at  an  infinite  diftance  from  their  native  country,  and  amidfl:  a 
people  lately  fubdued,  fo  little  accuflomed  to  their  new  yoke, 
that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their  prefent  mailers,  and 
had  not  as  yet  had  fufficient  time  to  forget  their  ancient  laws, 
and  that  form  of  government  under  which  they  had  always  lived. 
What  meafures  could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  fuch  vafl 
extent  in  fubjedtion  ?  How  could  it  be  poflible  to  fupprefs  thofe 
feditions  and  revolts  which  would  naturally  break  out  on  all  fides 
in  that  decifive  moment  ?  What  expedients  could  be  formed  to 
reftrain  thofe  troops  within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  fo 
long  been  habituated  to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  were 
commanded  by  chiefs,  whofe  views  and  pretenfions  were  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  ? 

The  only  remedy  for  thefe  various  calamities  feemed  to  confifl 
in  a  fpeedy  nomination  of  a  fucceffor  to  Alexander;  and  the 
troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and  the  uffiole  Macedonian  date, 
feemed  at  firft  to  be  very  defirous  of  this  expedient :  And,  in¬ 
deed,  their  common  filtered  and  fecurity,  with  the  prefervation  of 
their  new  conqueds,  amidd  the  barbarous  nations  that  furrounded 
them,  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  condder  this  election  as  their 
iiril  and  mod  important  care,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
choice  of  a  perfon  qualified  to  fill  fo  arduous  a  dation,  and  fudaiu 
the  w'eight  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  fupportiiig 
the  general  order  and  tranquillity..  But  it  had  already  been  writ¬ 
ten,  “  #That  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  diould  be  divided  and 
“  rent  afunder  after  his  death,”  and  that  it  fliould  not  be  tranf- 
mitted  in  the  ufual  manner  “  to  his  poderity.”  No  efforts  off 
human  wifdom  could  edabliffi  a  foie  fucceffor  to  that  prince.  In 
vain  did  they  deliberate,  confult,  and  decide  ;  nothing  could  be 
executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event,  and  nothing  ffiert  of 
it  could  polhbly  fubfift.  A  fuperior  and  invincible  power  had  al¬ 
ready  difpofed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  inevitable 
decree,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  feqr.el.  The  circumfiances  of  this 
partition  had  been  denounced  near  three  centuries  before  this  time ; 
the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  affigned  to  different  poffeffor- , 
and  nothing  could  fruftrate  that  diviiion,  which  was  only  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  a  few  years.  Till  the.  ar.ival  of  that  period,  men  in¬ 
deed  might  raife  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety  of  move¬ 
ments;  but  all  their  efforts  would  only  tend  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  what  had  been  ordained  by  the  fovereign  mailer  of  king¬ 
doms,  and  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  fon  by  Barfina,  and  had  conferred  the  came 
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of  Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy  when  that  prince  died.  He  had  likewife 
a  natural  brother  called  Aridaeus ;  but  he  would  not  upon  his 
death-bed  difpofe  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir;  for 
which  reafon  this  vaft  empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  mafter  to 
fvvay  it,  became  a  fource  of  competition  and  wars,  as  Alexander 
had  plainly  forefeen,  when  he  declared,  that  his  friends  would  ce¬ 
lebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 

The  divifion  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among  the  gener¬ 
als  of  the  army,  none  of  whom  was  fo  fuperior  to  his  colleagues, 
either  by  birth  or  merit,  a3  to  induce  them  to  offer  him  the 
empire,  and  fubmit  to  his  authority.  The  cavalry  were  delirous 
that  Aridaeus  fhould  fucceed  Alexander.  This  prince  had  dif- 
covered  but  little  force  cf  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  af¬ 
flicted  in  his  infancy  with  a  violent  indifpofition,  occationed,  as 
was  pretended,  by  fome  particular  drink,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  difordered  his  underffanding. 
This  ambitious  pvincefs,  being  apprehenfive  that  the  engaging 
qualities  (he  difeovered  in  Aridaeus  would  be  fo  many  obdacles 
to  the  greatnefs  of  her  fon  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The 
infantry  had  declared  againft;  this  prince,  and  were  headed  by 
Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  reputation,  who  began  to  think 
of  their  own  particular  eilablifhrr.ent  ;  for  a  hidden  revolution 
was  working  in  the  minds  of  thcl'e  officers,  and  caufed  them  to 
contemn  the  rank  of  private  perfons,  and  all  dependency  and  fub- 
ordination,  with  a  view  of  afpiring  to  fovereign  power,  which 
had  never  employed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and  to  which  they 
had  never  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  pretend,  before  this 
conjuncture  of  affairs. 

f  Thefe  difputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all  parties,  de¬ 
layed  the  interment  of  Alexander  for  the  fpaee  of  feven  days  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  feme  authors,  the  body  continued  uncor- 
nipted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner  ;  and 
Aridaeus,  a  different  perfon  from  liim  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed,  was  charged  with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  bad  intervened,  the 
principal  officers  affembled  at  the  conference;  where  it  was  unani- 
ir.cufly  concluded,  that  Aridoeus  fhould  be  king,  or  rather  that  he 
fhould  be  invefted  with  the  fimdow  of  royalty.  His  infirmity  of 
mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the  throne,  was  the 


f  QjCurt- 1.  x,  Judin.  1.  xvlii.  Died.  1.  xviii. 
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very  motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  it,  and  uniting  all  fuffrages 
in  his  favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes  and  pretenfions  of  all  the 
chiefs,  and  covered  their  deligns.  It  was  alfo  agreed  in  this  af- 
fembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  (hould  have  a  fon,  he  Ihould  be  affociated  with 
Aridteus  in  the  throne.  Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  had  left 
his  ring  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  had  the  perfon  of  the 
prince  configned  to  his  care  as  guardian,  and  was  conftituted 
regent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  afiembly,  whatever  refpedf  they  might  bear  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  fome  of  his  regula¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  dellrudtive  toThe  Hate,  and  had  ex  ban  lied 
his  treafury.  He  had  given  orders  for  fix  temples  to  be  erefted  in 
particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expences  of 
each  of  thefe  ilruttures  at  500  talents,  which  amounted  to  700,000 
crowns.  He  had  likewife  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  railed  over 
the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finiihed  with  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  efteemed 
one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  likewife 
planned  out  other  expences  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  prudently 
revoked  by  the  affembly. 

Within  a  Ihort  time  after  thefe  proceedings,  Roxana  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledged 
king,  jointly  with  Aridaeus.  But  neither  of  thefe  princes  poflelfed 
any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  authority  was  en¬ 
tirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  generals,  who  had  divided  the 
provinces  among  themfelves. 

In  Europe  ;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  configned 
to  Lyfimachus  ;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  allot¬ 
ted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus. 

In  Africa  ;  Egypt,  and  the  other  conqueRs  of  Alexander  in 
Libya,  and  Cyrenaica,  were  afilgned  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  La- 
gus,  with  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The 
month  of  Thoth  in  the  autumn  is  the  epocha,  from  whence  the 
years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  he  comput¬ 
ed  ;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  afl'ume  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  fuccefiors  of  Alexander,  till  about  17  years 
after  this  event. 

In  the  Lelfcr  Alia;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  Greater  Phry¬ 
gia,  were  given  to  Antigonus  ;  Caria  to  Callander  ;  Lydia,  to 
Menander;  the  Leffer  Phrygia,  to  Leonatus;  Armenia,  to  Neop- 
tolemus  ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  Eumenes.  Thefe  two 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  587.  588.  Juftin.  L  xiii.  c.  4,  Q^Curt.  1.  x  c.  10. 
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provinces  liad  never  been  fubjedted  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ari- 
arthes  king  of  Cappadocia  continued  to  govern  them,  as  formerly;: 
Alexander  having  advanced  with  fo  much  rapidity  to  his  other 
conquefts,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  arnufe  himfelf  with  the  en¬ 
tire  reduction  of  that  province,  contented  himfelf  with  a  flight  fub- 
miffion. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  one  of  the  two  Me- 
dias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Perfia  wras  af- 
figned  to  Pcuceftes  ;  Babylonia,  to  Archon  ;  Mefopotamia,  to 
Arcefdas  ;  Parthia  and  Plyracania,  to  Prataphernes  ;  Badlria  and 
Sogdiana,  to  Philip.  The  other  regions  were  divided  among  gene¬ 
rals  whofe  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  fon  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  poll  of  great  importance  ;  and 
Caffander,  fon  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

The  Upper  Alia,  which  extends  almoft  to  India,  and  even  India 
alfo,  were  left  in  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  who  had  been  appointed 
governors  of  thofe  countries  by  Alexander. 

*  The  fame  difpofition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces 
I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  moll  inter¬ 
preters  explain  that  paffage  in  the  Maccabees,  which  declares,, 
that  Alexander,  having  affembled  the  great  men  of  his  court  who 
had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  empire  among  them  in 
his  life-time  :  and  indeed  it  was  very  probable,  that  this  prince, 
when  he  faw  his  death  approaching,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
nominate  a  fucceffor  himfelf,  was  contented  with  confirming  each 
of  his  officers  in  the  government  he  had  formerly  affigned  them, 
which  is  fufficient  to  authorize  the  declaration  in  the  Maccabees, 

“  that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  whiitl  he  was  living.” 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was 
but  fhort.  That  Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  king 
of  ages,  had  decreed  a  different  dillribution.  He  affigned  to  each 
his  portion,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent,  and  his 
difpofition  alone  was  to  fubfift. 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  affembly,  was  the  fource. 
of  various  divifions  and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  feries  of 
this  hiftory ;  each  of  thefe  governors  claiming  the  exercife  of  an 
independent  and  fovereign  power  in  his  particular  province.  They 
however  paid  that  veneration  -to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as 
not  to  affume  the  title  of  King,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  > 
who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  were  extindtf. 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  fome 


*  Maccab.  1.  i.  6,  et  7.  Juftin,  1.  xv.  c.  2. 
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dittinguifhed  themfelves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  me¬ 
rit,  and  cabals;  and  formed  different  parties,  to  which  the  others 
adhered,  agreeably  to  their  particular  views,  either  of  interefl  or 
ambition:  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  refolutions  which 
are  formed  in  conjunctures  of  this  nature  are  much  influenced  by 
a  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

*  Eumenes  muft  however  be  excepted ;  for  he  undoubtedly 
was  the  molt  virtuous  man  among  all  the  governors,  and  had  no 
fuperior  in  true  bravery.  He  was  always  firm  in  the  interefl  of 
the  two  kings,  from  a  principle  of  true  probity.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obfcure. 
Philip,  who  had  obferved  excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth, 
kept  him  near  his  own  perfon  in  the  quality  of  fecretary,  and  re- 
pofed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  equally  efteemed  by 
Alexander,  who  treated  him  with  extraordinary  marks  of  his  ef- 
teem.  Barfina,  the  firft  lady  for  whom  this  prince  had  entertain¬ 
ed  a  pafiion  in  Alia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Hercules, 
had  a  fitter  of  the  fame  name  with  her  own,  and  the  king  efpoufed 
her  to  Eumenesf .  We  (hall  fee  by  the  event,  that  this  wife  fa¬ 
vourite  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  juftly  entitled  him 
to  the  favour  of  thefe  two  monarchs,  even  after  their  death  ;  and 
all  his  fentiments  and  aftions  will  make  it  evident  that  a  man  may 
be  a  plebeian,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

J  I  have  already  intimated,  that  Syfigambis,  who  had  patiently 
fupported  the  death  of  her  father,  hufband,  and  fon,  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  furviving  Alexander.  §  The  death  of  this  princefs  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  her  two  youngeft  daughters,  Statira  the 
widow  of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis  the  relidic  of  Hephseftion. 
Roxana,  who  was  apprehenfive  leaft  Statira  fhould  be  pregnant 
by  Alexander  as  well  as  herfelf,  and  that  the  birth  of  a  prince 
would  fruftrate  the  meafures  which  had  been  taken  to  fecure  the 
fucceffion  to  the  fon  fhe  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon  the  two 
fitters  to  vifit  her,  and  fecretly  dettroyed  them  in  concert  with 
Perdiccas,  her  only  confident  in  that  infamous  proceeding. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  thofe  actions  that  were 
performed  by  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander.  I  (hall  therefore  be¬ 
gin  with  the  defection  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Alia,  and  with 
the  war  which  Antipater  had  to  futtain  againtt  Greece  ;  becaufe 
thofe  tranfaCfions  are  moft  detached,  and  in  a  manner  diftimfl 
from  the  other  events. 

*  Pint,  in  Eumen.  p.  583.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Enmen.  c.  1. 

f  Arrian  declares  he  had  another  wife.  Lib.  vii.  p.  t’S. 

|  Q^Curt.  1.  x.  c.  r.  §  Plut.  in  Aiex. 
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SECTION  II. 

REVOLT  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  UPPER  ASIA - ANTIPATER  GOES 

INTO  GREECE - FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Greeks*  whom  Alexander  had  eftabliflied,  in  the  form 
of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Afia,  continued  with  re¬ 
luctance  in  thofe  fettlements,  becaufe  they  did  not  experience 
thofe  delights  and  fatisfaCtions  with  which  they  had  flattered 
themfelves,  and  had  long  cherilhed  an  ardent  deflre  of  returning 
into  their  own  country.  They  however  durft  not  difcover  their 
■uneafinefs  whilft  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment  they  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their  inten¬ 
tions.  They  armed  20,000  foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced 
foldiers,  with  3000  horfe;  and  having  placed  Ph'iion  at  their  head, 
they  prepared  for  their  departure,  without  taking  counfel,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  from  any  but  themfelves,  as  if  they  had  been  fub» 
jeCt  to  no  authority,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  any  fuperior. 

Perdiccas,  who  forefaw  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  enterprife, 
at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops 
as  well  as  their  officers  breathed  nothing  but  independency,  fent 
Pithon  to  oppofe  them.  The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all ;  and  he  willingly  charged  himfelf  with  this  ccm- 
miffion,  in  expectation  of  gaining  over  thofe  Greeks,  and  of  pro¬ 
curing  himfelf  fome  confiderable  eftablifhment  in  Upper  Afia  by 
their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted  with  his  defign,  gave 
a  very  furprifing  order  to  the  Macedonians  whom  he  fent  with 
that  general,  which  was  to  exterminate  the  revolters  entirely.  Pi¬ 
thon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over  by  money  3000  Greeks,  who 
turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  ob¬ 
taining  a  complete  victory.  The  vanquifhed  troops  furrendered, 
but  made  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  fubmitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exaCtly 
agreeable  to  Pithon’s  defign,  but  he  was  no  longer  matter  of  its 
execution.  The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
accomplifh  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  flaughtered  all  the 
Greeks,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  terms  they  had  granted 
them.  Pithon,  being  thus  defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with 
his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

f  This  expedition  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  Grecian  war. 
The  news  of  Alexander’s  death  being  brought  to  Athens,  had 
excited  great  rumours,  and  occafioned  a  joy  that  was  alinoft  uni- 

*  A.  M.  3861.  Ant.  J.  C.  323.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  361,  JJt. 

f  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p. .75 1,  752. 
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verfal.  The  people,  who  had  long  fuftamed  with  relu&ance  the 
yoke  which  the  Macedonians  had  impofed  on  Greece,  made  liber¬ 
ty  the  fubjedl  of  all  their  diicourfe  :  they  breathed  nothing  but 
war,  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the  extravagant  emotions  of 
a  fenfelefs  and  exctftive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a  perfon  ofwif- 
dom  and  moderation,  and  doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence 
they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm  the  turbulency  of  their 
minds,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  counfel  and  fedate  re¬ 
flection.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators,  notwithftanding  all 
his  remonftrances,  believed  the  news  of  Alexander’s  death,  Pho¬ 
cion  rofe  up,  and  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner:  “  If  he  be 
“  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewife  be  fo  to-morrow  and  the 
“  next  day,  fo  that  we  will  have  time  enough  to  deliberate  in  a 
“  calm  manner,  and  with  greater  fecurity.” 

Leoflhenes,  who  was  the  firfl:  that  publifhed  this  account  at 
Athens,  was  continually  haranguing  the  people  with  exceffive  ar¬ 
rogance  and  vanity.  Phocion,  who  was  tired  with  his  fpeeches, 
Paid  to  him,  “  Young  man,  your  difcousfe  refembles  the  cyprefs, 
“  which  is  tall  and  fpreading,  but  bears  no  fruit.”  He  gave 
great  offence,  by  oppofing  the  inclinations  of  the  people  in  fo 
ftrenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides,  riling  up,  afked  him  this 
queftion  :  “  When  would  you  advife  the  Athenians  to  make 
war?”  “  As  foon,”  replied  Phocion,  “  as  I  fee  the  young  men 
“  firmly  refolved  to  obferve  a  ftricl  discipline  ;  the  rich  difpofed 
“  to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  expence  of  a 
“  war ;  and  when  the  orators  no  longer  rob  the  public.” 

All  the  remonftrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual ;  a  war  was 
refolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  fent  to  all  the  ftates 
of  Greece,  to  engage  their  acceffion  to  the  league.  This  is  the 
war  in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  main¬ 
tain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of  Leofthe- 
nes,  againft  Antipater,  and  it  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  from 
the  name  of  the  city  where  the  latter  was  defeated  in  the  firfl 
battle. 

*Demofthenes,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Magara,  but  who 
amidft  his  misfortunes  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  country,  and  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty, 
joined  himfelf  with  the  Athenian  ambaffadors  fent  into  Pelopon- 
nelus,  and  having  feconded  their  remonftrances  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyone, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  to  accede 
to  the  league. 

*  Flut.  inDemoft.  p.  858.  Juftin.  1.  xxiii.  c.  j. 
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The  A-thenians  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  fo  noble 
and  generous,  and  immediately  paffed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from 
banifhment.  A  galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars  was  difpatched  to 
him  at  Aigina  ;  and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus,  all 
the  magiftrates  and  priefts  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the 
citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illuftrious  exile,  and  received  him 
with  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  affedtion  and  joy,  blended  at 
the  fame  time  with  an  air  of  forrow  and  repentance,  for  the  inju¬ 
ry  they  had  done  him.  Demofthenes  was  fenfibly  afFedled  with 
the  extraordinary  honours  that  were  rendered  him  ;  and  whilft  he 
returned,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  his  country,  amidft  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  to 
thank  the  gods  for  fo  illuftrious  a  protection,  and  congratulated 
himfelf  on  beholding  a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had 
proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned  from  his  exile  :  for 
his  citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effedt  of  defire  and  will ; 
whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntary,  and  his 
entrance  a  compulfion  upon  their  inclinations. 

*The  generality  of  thofe  who  were  far  advanced  in  years 
were  extremely  apprehenfive  of  the  event  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  with  too  much  precipitation,  and  without  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  confequences  with  all  the  attention  and  fedatenefs 
that  an  enterprife  of  fo  much  importance  required.  They  were 
fenfible  alfo,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  declaring  themfelves 
fo  openly  againft  the  Macedonians,  whofe  veteran  troops  were 
very  formidable  ;  and  the  example  of  Thebes,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fame  temerity  of  conduct,  added  to  their  confter- 
nation.  But  the  orators,  who  derived  their  advantages  from  the 
diftradtion  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the 
obfervation  of  Philip,  war  was  peace,  and  peace  war,  would  not 
allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs  pro- 
pofed  to  their  confideration,  but  drew  them  into  their  fentiments 
by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  prefented  them  with  nothing 
but  feenes  of  future  conquefts  and  triumphs. 

Demofthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  pru¬ 
dence,  were  of  different  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  which  was 
no  extraordinary  circumftance  with  refpedt  to  them.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  determine  which  of  them  had  reafon  on  his  fide : 
but,  in  fuch  a  perplexing  conjundfure  as  this,  there  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the  refult  of  good 
intentions  on  both  fides.  Phocion’s  fcheme  was,  perhaps,  the 
moft  prudent,  and  that  of  Demofthenes  the  moft  glorious. 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  507— J99. 
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However  that  were,  a  confiderable  army  was  railed,  and  a  very- 
numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the 
age  of  forty,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out. 
Three  of  the  ten  tribes  that  compofed  the  republic  were  left  for 
the  defence  of  Attica,  the  reft  marched  out  with  the  allies,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Leofthenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  thefe  tranfa&ions 
in  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprifed,  and  he  had  fent  to 
Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  folicit  their 
afiiflance  ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  fuccours,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  only  13,000  Macedonians  and  600 
horfe  ;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  had  fent  Alexander,  having 
left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Antipater  fhould  attempt  to  give  battle  to 
the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  fuch  a  handful  of  men  ;  but 
he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  actu¬ 
ated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that  they 
ceafed  to  confider  it  as  fift^i  an  ineftimable  advantage,  as  ought 
to  infpire  them  with  a  refolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  its  prefervation.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  they  had  begun 
to  familiarize  themfelves  with  fubjedlion  ;  and  indeed  this  was 
the  difpolition  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time  ;  in  whom  appeared  no 
longer  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had  fo  gallantly  fuftained  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Eaft,  and  fought  a  million  of  men  for  the  pre¬ 
fervation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Theffaly,  and  was  followed  by  his 
fleet,  which  cruized  along  the  fea-coaft.  It  confifted  of  no 
triremes,  or  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Theffalians 
declared  at  firft  in  his  favour  \  but  having  afterwards  changed 
their  fentiments,  they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  fupplied  them 
with  a  great  body  of  horfe. 

1  As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not 
fupport  the  charge,  and  was  defeated  in  the  firft  battle.  As  he 
durtl  not  hazard  a  fecond,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  lafe 
retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  ftiut  himfelf  up  in  Lamia,  a  fmall  city 
in  Theffaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  that  were  to  be 
traofmitted  to  him  from  Afia,  and  he  fortified  himfelf  in  that 
place,  which  was  foon  befieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  affault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  againft  the  town, 
and  the  refiftance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leofthenes,  after  feve- 
ral  attempts,  defpairing  to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He 
furrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  very  deep 
:  ^  vol.  v.  G  g  ditch, 
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ditch,  and  by  thefe  means  cut  off  all  lupplies  of  provilion.  The 
city  loon  became  fenfible  of  the  growing  fcarcity,  and  the  be- 
fieged  began  to  be  ferioully  dilpoied  to  furrender ;  when  Leoft- 
henes,  in  a  fally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  confiderable 
wound,  which  rendered  it  necelfary  for  him  to  be  carried  to  his 
tent  :  upon  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  configntd  to 
Antiphilus,  who  was  equally  efteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  va¬ 
lour  and  ability. 

*  Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  marching  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Macedonians  befieged  in  Lamia,  and  was  commiffioned, 
as  well  as  Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made  between  the  gene¬ 
rals,  to  eftabliih  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  force  of  arms;  but 
they  took  other  meafures,  in  conlequence  of  fome  particular  views. 
Leonatus,  who  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared 
to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  alfill  Antipater  was  a 
mere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention  was  to  advance  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Macedonia.  He  at 
the  fame  time  Ihowed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  filter  of 
Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  pronn’fed  to 
efpoufe  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  dillance  of 
Lamia,  marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with  20,000  foot  and 
2,500  horfe.  Profperity  had  introduced  diforders  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  army  ;  feveral  parties  of  fcldiers  drew  off,  and  retired  into 
their  own  country  on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminifh- 
ed  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  were  now  reduced  to  22, coo 
foot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  3,500,  2000  of  whom  were 
Thelfalians  ;  and  as  they  conftituted  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
army,  fo  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  founded  in  them  ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horfe  had  the 
greateft  jhasre  of  the  victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Menon.  Leonatus,  covered  with  wounds;  loft  his 
life  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his 
troops.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  Ihock  of 
the  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences  inacceffible 
to  the  purfuit  of  the  Thelfalians.  The  Greeks  having  carried  off 
their  dead,  eredled  a  trophy,  and  retired. 

•j-  The  whole  converfation  at  Athens  turned  upon  the  glorious 
exploits  of  Leofthenes,  who  furvived  his  honours  but  a  {hurt  time. 
An  univerfal  joy  fprcad  through  the  city,  feftivals  were  cele¬ 
brated,  and  facrifices  offered  without  intermiffion,  to  tellify  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all  the  advantages  they  had  obtained. 

*  A.  M.  3681.  Ant  J.  C.  322.  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  584. 

f  Plut.  in  Phoc,  p.  7 52, 
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The  enemies  of  Phocion  thinking  to  mortify  him  in  the  moll  fen- 
fible  manner,  and  reduce  him  to  an  incapacity  of  jollifying  his 
conftant  oppofition  to  that  war,  alked  him  if  he  would  not  have 
rejoiced  to  have  performed  fo  many  glorious  aCticns  ?  “  Undoubt- 
“  edly  I  would,”  replied  Phocion  ;  “  but  I  would  not,  at  the 
“  fame  time,  have  neglected  to  offer  the  advice  I  gave*.”  He 
did  not  think,  that  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  counfel  from  mere  fnccefs,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and 
folidity  of  the  counfel  itfelf ;  and  he  did  not  retraCt  his  fentiments, 
becaufe  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  had  been  fuccefsful,  which 
only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  judicious. 
And  as  thefe  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other, 
Phocion,  who  was  apprehenfive  of  the  fequel,  cried  out,  “  When 
“  fhall  we  ceafe  to  conquer  then  ?” 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  furrender  by  capitulation,  but  hiflory 
has  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  event 
only  makes  it  evident,  that  Leoflhenes  compelled  him  to  furren¬ 
der  at  diferetion,  and  he  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  at  the  fiege.  Antipater  having  quitted 
Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle  (for  he  feems  to  have  been  favou¬ 
rably  treated),  joined  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Lconatus,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  thofe  troops.  He  was  extremely 
cautious  of  hazarding  a  fecond  battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops, 
like  a  judicious  and  experienced  general,  on  eminences  inacceffible 
to  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks, 
remained  with  his  troops  in  Theffaly,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
obferving  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained,  much 
about  the  fame  time,  two  victories,  near  the  iflands  of  Echinades,. 
over  Ection  the  admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

f  Craterus,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  lalt  in 
Thelfaly,  and  halted  at  the  river  Peneus.  He  refigned  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Antipater,  and  was  contented  to  ferve  under  him.  The 
troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted,  in  conjunction  with 
thofe  of  Leonatus,  to  above  40,000  foot,  3000  archers  or  fing¬ 
ers,  and  5000  horfe.  The  army  of  the  allies  was  much  inferior 
to  thefe  troops  in  number,  and  confided  of  no  more  than  25,000 
foot,  and  3,500  horfe.  Military  difeipline  had  been  much  ne¬ 
glected  among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had  obtained.  A 

*  Non  damnavit  quod  re*Ste  viderat,  quia,  quod  alius  male  confulera^ 
bene  ceflerat :  felicius  hoc  exiftimans,  illud  etiain  fapientius.  Val.  Max.  L 
iii.  c.  8. 

f  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  599 — 602. 
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confiderable  battle  was  fought  near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  defeated  ;  they  however  loth  but  few  troops,  and  even  that 
difadvantage  was  occaftoned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  fol- 
diers,  and  the  fmall  authority  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable 
of  inforcing  obedience  to  their  commands. 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army, 
aftembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to  deliberate,  whether  they 
Should  wait  the  return  of  thofe  troops  who  had  retired  into  their 
own  country,  or  propofe  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy. 
The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon  which  deputies 
were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  enemy’s  camp  in  the  name  of 
all  the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into  a  fe- 
parate  treaty  with  each  of  the  cities,  perfuading  himfelf  that  he 
Ihould  facilitate  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns  by  this  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  opinion.  His  anfwer  broke 
oft  the  negociation  ;  and  the  moment  he  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  dilbanded  their  troops,  and  furren- 
dered  up  their  liberties  in  the  moll  pufillanimous  manner,  each 
city  being  folely  attentive  to  its  feparate  advantage. 

This  circumftance  is  a  fufficient  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
formerly  obferved  with  relation  to  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  They  were  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble 
zeal  of  thofe  ancient  nfferters  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ; 
who  confidered  the  danger  of  their  neighbours  and  allies  as  their 
own,  and  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  their  alfiltance 
upon  the  firft  fignal  of  their  diftrefs.  Whereas  now,  if  a  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of 
Greece  had  neither  activity  nor  vigour;  Peloponnefus  continued 
without  motion,  and  Sparta  was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  fhe  had 
never  exifted.  Unhappy  effects  of  the  mutual  jealoufy  which 
thofe  people  had  conceived  againft  each  other,  and  of  their  difre- 
gard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  confcquence  of  a  fatal  lethargy, 
into  which  they  were  funk  amidft  the  greateft  dangers  !  Thefe 
are  fymptoms  which  prognofticate  and  prepare  the  way  for  ap¬ 
proaching  decline  and  ruin. 

*Antipater  improved  this  defertion  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
inarched  immediately  to  Athens,  which  law  herfelf  abandoned 
by  all  her  allies,  and  confequentlv  in  no  condition  to  defend  her¬ 
felf  againft  a  potent  and  victorious  enemy.  Before  he  entered  the 
city,  Demofthenes,  and  all  thofe  of  his  party,  who  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  laft.  true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring  li- 


*  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  753,  7J4- 
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berty,  retired  From  that  place  ;  and  the  people,  in  order  to  tranf- 
fer  upon  thofe  great  men  the  reproach  refulting  from  their  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  againft  Antipater,  and  likewife  to  obtain  his  good 
graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  decree  which  Demades  pre¬ 
pared.  The  reader  has  not  forgot,  that  thefe  are  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  lately  recalled  Demoflhenes  by  a  decree  fo  much  for 
his  honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph. 

The  fame  Demades  procured  a  fecond  decree  for  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  chat  they 
fhould  be  inverted  with  full  powers  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  him.  Phocion  himfelf  was  at  their  head  ;  and  the  conqueror 
declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians  fhould  entirely  fubmit 
the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  manner  as  he  himfelf  had  atted,, 
when  he  was  befieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed 
to  the  capitulation  impofed  upon  him  by  Leorthenes  their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  this  anfwer, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiefce  in  the  conditions,  as  rigid 
as  they  might  appear.  He  then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the 
rert  of  the  ambafladors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  affb- 
eiated,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  fo  celebrated  a  phi-- 
lofopher  would  infpire  Antipater  with  refpeCt,  and  induce  him 
to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue.  But  furely  they  mull  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  particularly  with  the 
violent  and  inhuman  difpolition  of  Antipater,  to  be  capable  of 
flattering  themfelves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  they  had  been 
engaged  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through, 
any  inducement  of  refpedt  for  the  virtue  of  a  Angle  man,  or  in 
confequence  of  an  harangue  uttered  by  a  philofopher  who  had 
declared  againrt  him.  Antipater  would  not  even  condefcend  to 
eaft  his  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  upon 
the  conference  (for  he  was  commiffioned  to  be  the  fpeaker  on  this 
occaflon),  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner  ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  continued  in  his  difeourfe,  commanded  him  to  be 
filent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
after  he  had  attended  to  his  difeourfe,  he  replied,  “  That  he 
“  was  difpofed  to  contract  a  friendl'hip  and  alliahce  with  the  Athe- 
s<  nianson  the  following  conditions  :  They  fhould  deliver  up  D> 
“  mofthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him  y  the  government  fhould  l,c 
“  reftored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the 
“  ftate  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  rich  that  they  fhould  rc- 
**  ceive  a  garrifon  into  the  port  of  Munychia  ;  that  they  ih.culd 
“  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  alio  a  large  furn,  the 
*  amount  of  which  fhould  be  fettled.”  Thus,  according  to  Dio- 
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dorus,  none  but  tbofe  whofe  yearly  income  exceeded  2000 
drachms,  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  (hare  of  the  government 
for  the  future,  or  to  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater  intended  to 
make  himfelf  abfolute  matter  of  Athens  by  this  regulation,  being 
very  fenfible,  that  the  rich  men  who  enjoyed  public  employments, 
and  had  large  revenues,  would  become  his  dependents  much  more 
effectually  than  a  poor  and  defpicable  populace,  who  had  nothing 
to  lofe,  and  would  be  only  guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambaffadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented  with 
thefe  conditions,  which  they  thought  vvere  very  moderate,  confi- 
dering  their  prefent  fftuation  ;  but  that  philofopher  judged  other- 
wife.  “  They  are  very  moderate  for  Haves,”  faid  he,  “  but  ex- 
“  tremely  fevere  for  free  men.” 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive  into  Mu- 
nychia  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man 
of  probity,  and  by  fome  of  Phocion’s  particular  friends.  The 
troops  took  poffeffion  of  the  place  during  the  feftival  of  the  Great 
mylteries,  and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  ufual  to  carry  the  god 
facehus  in  proceffion  from  the  city  to  Eleufina.  This  was  a  me¬ 
lancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Athenians,  and  affeCkd  them  with 
the  molt  fenfible  affliction.  “  Alas!”  faid  they,  when  they  com¬ 
pared  pad  times  with  thofe  they  then  law,  “  the  gods,  amidll 
“  our  greated  adverfities,  would  formerly  manifed  themfelves  in 
“  our  favour  during  their  facred  ceremonial,  by  myftic  vifions  and 
u  audible  voices,  to  the  great  adonifnment  of  our  enemies,  who 
“  were  terrified  by  them.  But  now,  when  we  are  even  celebrat- 
“  ing  the  fame  folemnities,  they  caff  an  unpitying  eye  on  the 
“  greateft  calamities  that  can  happen  to  Greece:  They  behold 
“  the  molt  facred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is  molt 
4<  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and  diffingnifhed  by  the  molt  dreadful 
“  of  calamities,  which  will  even  tranfmit  its  name  to  this  facred 
t(  time  through  all  fucceeding  generations.” 

The  garnfon,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  leaft 
injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  there  were  more  than  12,000 
of  them  excluded  from  employments  in  the  date,  by  one  of  the 
dipulations  in  the  treaty,  in  confequence  of  their  poverty.  .  Some 
of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered 
out  a  wretched  life,  amidd  the  coiitemptu  <us  treatment  they  had 
judly  drawn  upon  themfelves  •,  for  the  generality  of  them  were 
/editions  and  mercenary  in  their  difpofitions,  had  neither  virtue 
nor  jullice,  but  flattered  themfelves  with  a  falfe  idea  of  liberty, 
which,  they  were  incapable  of  ufing  aright,  and  nad  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  ci¬ 
tizens 
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tizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious 
condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  affigned 
them  a  city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

*Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight, 
and  retired  to  Nicanor  j  but  CaiTander,  the  fon  of  Antipater, 
repofed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him  governor  of  Mu- 
nychia  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  will  appear  immediately. 
This  Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the  difciple,  but  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Theophraftus  ;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  fo  learned  a  mailer,  had  perfected  his  natural  genius  for  elo¬ 
quence,  and  rendered  himfelf  expert  in  philoiophy,  politics,  and 
hiftory.  -f  He  was  in  great  efteem  at  Athens,  and  began  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  adminifiration  of  affairs,  when  Harpalus  arrived 
there,  after  he  had  declared  againft  Alexander.  He  was  obliged 
to  quit  that  city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  foon 
after  condemned  there,  though  abfent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of 
irreligion. 

£The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  difpleafure  fell  chiefly  upon 
Demollhenes,  Hyperides,  and  fome  other  Athenians,  who  had 
been  their  adherents  :  And  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had 
eluded  his  vengeance  by  flight,  he  dilpatched  a  body  of  men  with 
orders  to  feize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at  their  head,  who 
had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.  This  man  having  found  at 
-digina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  Ariftonicus  of  Marathon,  and 
Hymereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all 
three  taken  fantluary  in  the  temple  of  Ajax,  he  dragged  them 
from  their  afylum,  and  fent  them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at 
Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them  to  die.  Some  authors  have 
even  declared,  that  he  caufed  the  tongue  of  Hyperides.  to  be 
cut  out. 

The  fame  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demof- 
thenes,  who  had  retired  into  the  ifland  of  Calauria,  was  become  a 
fupplicant  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  he  failed  thither  in  a  fmall 
veffel,  and  landed  with  fome  Thracian  foldiers  :  after  which  he 
fpared  no  pains  to  perfuade  Demollhenes  to  accompany  him  to 
Antipater,  afiuring  him,  that  he  fhould  receive  no  injury.  De- 
mofthenes  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his 
promifes  ;  and  was  fenfible  that  venal  fouls,  who  have  hired  them- 
felves  into  the  fervice  of  iniquity,  thofe  infamous  minifter  -  in  the 
execution  of  orders  equally  cruel  and  unjuft,  have  as  little  regard 
to  fincerity  and  truth  as  their  mailers.  To  prevent  therefore  his 

*  Athen.  !.  xii.  p.  542.  f  Diog.  in  Laert,  in  Demetr. 

|  Hut.  in  Demoft.  p.  859,  860. 
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falling  into  the  hand  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  fatiated  his  fury 
upon  him,  he  fwallowed  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  and  which  foon  produced  its  effedf.  When  he  found  his 
ftrength  declining,  he  advanced  a  few  fteps,  by  the  aid  of  fome 
domettics  who  fupported  him,  and  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  foon  after  this  event,  eredfed  a  ftatue  ofbrafs 
to  his  memory,  as  a  teftimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  elleem,  and 
made  a  decree,  that  the  eldeil  branch  of  his  family  (hould  be 
brought  up  in  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expence,  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  they  engraved 
t'his  inscription,  which  was  couched  in  two  Elegiac  verfes;  “De- 
“  mofthenes,  if  thy  power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wifuom,  the 
“  Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece.” 
What  regard  is  to  be  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  a  people, 
who  were  capable  of  being  hurried  into  fuch  oppofite  extremes, 
and  who  one  day  pafT.d  fentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and  load¬ 
ed  him  with  honours  and  applaufe  the  next ! 

What  I  have  already  faid  of  Demofthenes,  on  feveral  occafions, 
makes  it  unnecelfary  to  enlarge  upon  his  charadter  in  this  place- 
He  was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but  an  accomplifhed  ftatefman. 
His  views  were  noble  and  exalted;  his  zeal  was  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  any  conjunctures,  wherein  the  honour  and  intereft  of  his 
country  were  concerned  ;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcileable 
averfion  to  all  meafures  which  had  any  refemblance  to  tyranny, - 
and  his  love  for  liberty  was  fuch  as  may  be  imagined  in  a  repub¬ 
lican,  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  all  fervitude  and  dependency  as 
ever  lived.  A  wonderful  fagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  future  events,  and  preiented  them  to  his  view  with  as 
much  perfpicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  pre- 
fent.  He  feerned  as  much  acquainted  with  all  the  deligns  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his  coun- 
fels ;  and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  counfcls,  that  prince 
would  not  have  attained  that  height  of  power,  which  proved  def- 
tructive  to  Greece,  as  Demofthenes  had  frequently  foretold. 

*  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  Philip, 
and  was  very  far  from  praifing  him,  like  the  generality  of  orators. 
Two  colleagues,  with  whom  he  was  affociated  in  an  embalfy  to 
that  prince,  were  continually  praifing  the  king  of  Macedonia,  at 
their  return,  and  faying,  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent  and  amiable 
prince,  and  a  moil  extraordinary  drinker.  “  What  flrange  com- 
**  mendations  are  thefe?”  replied  Demofthenes.  “  The  fir  ft  is  the 


*  Plut.  in  Dcmofh  p.  853. 
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“  accompliihment  of  a  rhetorician;  the  fecondof  a  woman;  and 
“  the  third  of  a  fponge ;  but  none  of  them  the  praife  of  a 
“  king.” 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what 
Quintilian  has  obferved,  in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero.  After  he  has  fhown,  that  the  great 
and  eftential  qualities  of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both, 
he  marks  out  the  particular  difference  obfervable  between  them 
with  refpeCt  to  ftyle  and  elocution.  “  The  one  *,”  fays  he, 
“  is  more  precife,  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds 
“  all  his  forces  into  a  fmaller  compafs  when  he  attacks  his  ad- 
<£  verfary,  the.  other  chufes  a  larger  held  for  the  afTault.  The 
“  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to  transhx  him  with  the 
“  vivacity  of  his  ftyle,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him 
“  with  the  weight  of  his  difcourfe.  Nothing  can  be  retrench- 
“  ed  from  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  other.  In 
“  Demofthenes  we  difcover  more  labour  and  ftudy,  in  Cicero 
“  more  nature  and  genius.” 

7  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  another  difference  between  thefe 
two  great  orators,  which  I  beg  leave  to  infert  in  this  place. 
That  which  characterizes  Demofthenes  more  than  any  other 
circumftance,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  fuch 
an  abfolute  oblivion  of  himfelf,  and  fo  fcrupulous  and  conftant 
a  folicitude  to  fupprefs  all  oftentation  of  wit :  In  a  word,  fuch 
a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the 
caufe,  and  not  to  the  orator,  that  he  never  fuffers  any  one 
turn  of  thought  or  exprtffion  to  efcape  him,  from  no  other  view 
than  merely  to  pleafe  and  fhine.  This  referve  and  moderation  in 
fo  amiable  a  genius  as  Demofthenes,  and  in  matters  fo  fufceptible 
of  grace  and  eloquence,  adds  perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders 
him  fuperior  to  all  praifes. 

Cicero  was  fenftble  of  all  the  eftimation  due  to  the  eloquence 
of  Demofthenes,  and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.  But 
as  he  was  perfuaded,  that  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in 
any  points  that  are  not  ftriCtly  eftential,  ought  to  form  his  ftyle 
by  the  tafte  of  his  audience  ;  and  did  not  believe,  that  the  genius 
of  his  times  was  confident  with  fuch  a  rigid  exaClnefs  ;  he  there- 
forejudged  it  necefiary  to  accommodate  himfelf  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace 

*  In  eloquendo  eft  aliqua  diverfitas.  Denfior  ll!e,  hie  copiofior.  Ille  con- 
cludit  aftriclius,  hie  latius  pugnat.  Ille  acumine  femper,  hie  frequenter  et 
pondere.  I'll  nihil  detrahi  poteft,  huic  nihil  adjici.  Curs  plus  in  illo,  in 
aoc  naturs.  Quintil.  I.  x.  e.  I. 

f  In  the  difcourfe  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar. 
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and  elegance  in  his  difcourfe.  For  this  reafon  he  had  fome  re¬ 
gard  to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  never  loft  fight  of 
any  important  point  in  the  caufe  he  pleaded.  He  even  thought 
that  this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  country, 
and  was  not  miftaken,  as  to  pleafe  is  one  of  the  moft  certain 
means  of  perfuading  :  But  at  the  fame  time  he  laboured  for  his 
own  reputation,  and  never  forgot  himfelf. 

The  death  of  Demolthenes  and  Hvperides  cauftd  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  regret  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled 
to  their  remembrance  the  magnaminity,  generofity,  and  clemen¬ 
cy,  which  thefe  two  princes  retained,  even  amidft  the  emotions 
of  their  difpleafure  :  and  how  inclinable  they  had  always  been  to 
pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  with  humanity.  Where¬ 
as  Antipater,  under  the  mafic  of  a  private  man  in  a  bad  cloak,  with 
all  the  appearances  of  a  plain  and  frugal  life,  and  without  affect¬ 
ing  any  title  of  authority,  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  rigid  and  im¬ 
perious  mafter. 

Antipater  was  however  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prayers  of  Pbo- 
cion,  to  recall  feveral  perfons  from  banifhment,  notwithftanding 
all  the  feverity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  number.  At  leaft,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  from  that  time.  As  for  thofe  whofe  recall  to  Athens  Phocion 
was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious 
fituations,  that  were  not  fo  remote  as  their  former  fettlements  :  1 
and  took  his  meafures  fo  effectually,  that  they  were  not  banifhed 
according  to  the  firft  fentence,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  the  promontory  of  Tenares  ;  by  which  means  they  did  not 
live  fequeftered  from  the  pleafures  of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  fet- 
tlement  inPelopennefus.  Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  amiable  and  generous  dilpolition  of  Phocion,  who  employed 
his  credit  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  a  fet  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  perfons  fome  alleviation  of  their  calamities  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  who  was  not  very  de 
iirous  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  that  quality,  but  was  fenfible,, 
however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add  new  mor¬ 
tifications  to  the  inconveniences  of  banifhment. 

Antipater  in  other  refpecls  exercil’ed  his  government  with  great 
juftice  and  moderation,  over  thofe  who  continued  in  Athens  ;  he 
beftowed  the  principal  polls  and  employments  on  fuch  perfons  as 
he  imagined  were  the  moft  virtuous  and  honell  men  ;  and  content¬ 
ed  himfelf  with  removing  from  all  authority,  fuch  as  he  thought 


were  moft  likely  to  excite  troubles. 


He  was  fenfible,  that  thi 
people 
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people  could  neither  fupport  a  date  of  abfolute  fervitude,  nor  the 
enjoyment  of  entire  liberty  $  for  which  reafon  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  from  the  one,  whatever  was  too  rigid  ;  and  from  the 
Dther,  all  that  it  had  of  exceffive  and  licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  fo  glorious  a  conipaign,  fet  out  for  Ma* 
cedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with  Cra- 
terus,  and  the  folemnity  was  performed  with  all  imaginable  gran¬ 
deur.  Phila  was  one  of  the  molt  accomplifhed  princelfes  of  her 
age,  and  her  beauty  was  the  lead  part  of  her  merit.  The  luftre 
of  her  charms  was  heightened  by  the  fweetnefs  and  modefty 
that  foftened  her  afpeid,  by  an  air  of  complacency,  and  a  na¬ 
tural  difpoiition  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  be¬ 
held  her.  Thefe  engaging  qualities  were  rendered  dill  more  ami¬ 
able  by  the  brightnefs  of  a  fuperior  genius,  and  a  prudence  uncom¬ 
mon  in  her  fex,  which  made  her  capable  of  the  greated  affairs. 
It  is  even  faid,  that,  young  as  fhe  then  was,  her  father  Antipa¬ 
ter,  who  was  one  of  the  mod  able  politicians  of  his  age,  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  affair  of  importance  without  confulting  her.  This 
princefs  never  made  ufe  of  the  influence  file  had  over  her  two  huf- 
bsnds  (for  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  (he  efpoufed  Demetrius  the 
fon  of  Antigonus),  but  to  procure  fome  favour  for  the  officers, 
their  daughters,  or  fiflers.  If  they  were  poor,  fhe  furnifhed  them 
with  portions  for  their  marriage  ;  and  if  they  were  fo  unhappy  as 
to  be  calumniated,  fhe  herfelf  was  very  adtive  in  their  judification. 
So  generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  abfolute  power  among  the 
troops.  All  cabals  were  diffolved  by  her  prefence,  and  all  revolts 
gave  way,  and  were  appealed  by  her  conduct. 


SECTION  III. 

PROCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER’S  FUNERAL. - PTOLEMY,  CRATE¬ 

RUS,  ANTIPATER,  AND  ANTIGONUS,  CONFEDERATE  AGAINST 
EACH  OTHER. 

Much  about  this  time  *  the  f  funeral  obfequies  of  Alexander 
were  performed.  Aridaeus  having  been  deputed  by  all  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  care 
of  that  folemnity,  had  employed  two  years  in  preparing  every  thing 
that  could  poffibly  render  it  the  mod  pompous  and  augud  funeral 

*  A.  JVI.  3683.  Ant  J.  C.  321.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  608 — 610. 
f  i  could  have  wifhed  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  explained  feveral 
paffages  of  this  description  in  a  more  clear  and  intelligible  manner  than  I 
heve  done  ;  but  that  was  not  pofiiole  for  me  to  cffedt,  though  I  had  recourfe 
to  perions  of  greater  capacity  than  myielf. 


that 
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that  had  ever  been  feen.  When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  mournful  but  fuperb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given 
for  the  proceffion  to  begin.  This  whs  preceded  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pioneers  and  other  workmen,  whole  office  was  to  make  all 
the  ways  practicable,  through  which  the  proceffion  was  to  pafs. 

As  foon  asthefe  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  in¬ 
vention  and  defign  of  which  railed  as  much  admiration  as  the  im- 
menfe  riches  that  glittered  all  over  it,  fet  out  from  Babylon.  The 
body  of  the  chariot  retted  upon  two  axle-trees,  that  were  infert- 
ed  into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Perfian  manner;  the  naves 
and  fpekes  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,,  and  the  rounds  plated 
over  with  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of 
gold,  reprefenting  the  mufcles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The  cha¬ 
riot  had  four  draught  beams,  or  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  har- 
naffed  four  fets  of  mules,  each  fet  confiding  of  four  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  ;  fo  that  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  64  mules.  The  ftrong- 
eft  of  thofe  creatures,  and  the  larged,  were  chofen  on  this  occa- 
fion.  They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  en¬ 
riched  with  precious  dones  and  golden  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  eredted  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length,  fupported  by  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  embellifhed  with  the  leaves  of  acanthus.  The  infide 
was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  (hells. 
The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of  golden-net 
work  ;  the  threads  that  compoled  the  texture  were  an  inch  in 
thicknefs,  and  to  thofe  were  fattened  large  bells,  vvhofe  found  was 
heard  to  a  great  didance. 

The  external  decorations  were  difpofed  into  four  relievos. 

The  fird  reprefented  Alexander  feated  in  a  military  chariot, 
with  a  fplendid  feeptre  in  his  hand,  and  furrounded  on  one  fide, 
with  a  troop  of  Macedonians  in  arms  ;  and  on  the  other,  with  an 
equal  number  of  Perfians  armed  in  their  manner.  Thefe  were 
preceded  by  the  king’s  equerries. 

In  the  fecond  were  feen  elephants  completely  harnaffed,  with  a 
band  of  Indians  feated  on  the  fore-part  of  their  bodies  ;  and  on 
the  hinder,  another  band  of  Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

The  third  exhibited  to  the  viewfeveral  fquadrons  of  horfe  rang¬ 
ed  in  military  array. 

The  fourth  reprefented  (hips  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that  feem- 
ed  to  guard  the  paffage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  ftatues  of  gold,  reprelent- 
ing  vidories  with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 


Under 
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Tender  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  fquare 
form,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals*,  whofe  necks  were  en- 
compaffed  with  golden  circles  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  to 
thefe  were  hung  crowns  that  glittered  with  the  livelieft  colours, 
and  fuch  as  were  carried  in  proctffion  at  the  celebration  of  facred 
folemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of  Alexander, 
formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  fpices  and 
perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,,  as  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  corpfe.  A  pall  of  purple  wrought  with  gold  cover¬ 
ed  the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were 
difpofed  in  the  manner  he  wore  them  while  living. 

The  outfide  of  the  pavilion  was  likewife  covered  with  purple 
flowered  with  gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of  the 
fame  metal,  which  feemed  to  be  a  compofition  of  olive  branches. 
The  rays  of  the  fun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunction 
with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caufed  it  to  emit  a  kind  of  rays 
like  thofe  of  lightning. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  in  fo  long  a  proceffion,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  chariot,  loaded  like  this,  would  be  liable  to  great  incon- 
veniencies.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  ap- 
pecdages,  might,  when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  uneven  ways, 
conftantly  continue  in  the  fame  fituation,  notwithftanding  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  ground,  and  the  (hocks  that  v/ould  frequently  be 
unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was  raifed  from  the  middle  of  each  axle- 
tree,  to  fupport  the  pavilion  ;  by  which  expedient  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  was  prefervcd  fleady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all  In  arms,  and 
magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  fpe&ators  of  this  folemnity  is  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  ;  but  they  were  drawn  together  as  well  by  their  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  by  the  magnificence  of  this  fu¬ 
neral  pomp,  which  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place  where  Alexan¬ 
der  fhould  be  interred  would  be  rendered  the  moft  happy  and 
flouri filing  part  of  the  whole  earth.  The  governors  contefted 
with  each  other,  for  the  difpofal  of  a  body  that  was  to  be  attended 
with  fuch  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  afteCtion  Perdiccas  en¬ 
tertained  for  his  country,  made  him  defirous,  that  the  corpfe 
fhould  be  conveyed  to  Aige  in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of 

*  The  Greek  word  '<rga%i\aQoc  imports  a  kind  of  hart,  from  whofe  chin 
a  beard  hangs  down  like  that  of  goats. 
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its  kings  were  depofited.  Other  places  were  likewife  proposed, 
but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  had  fuch 
extraordinary  and  recent  obligations  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  determined  to  fignalize  his  gratitude  on  tin’s  occalion.  He 
accordingly  fet  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  bell  troops,  in 
order  to  meet  the  procefiion,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria.  When 
Jie  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral,  he  prevented  them 
from  interring  the  corpfe  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  as  thev 
had  propofed.  It  was  therefore  depolsted,  firft  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  from  thence  w;as  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Ptole¬ 
my  raifed  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch, 
and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  ufually  paid  to  de- 
mi-gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquity. 

*  Freinfhemius,  in  his  fupplement  to  Livy,  relates  after  Leo 
the  Airman  f,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  ft  ill  to 
be  feen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  as  the  monument  not  only  of  an  illultrious  king,  but  of  a 
great  prophet. 

iCappaaocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pontic  fea, 
were  allotted  to  Eumenes,  in  confequence  of  the  partition  of  the 
feveral  governments  of  Alexander’s  empire  ;  and  it  was  exprtfsly 
flipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  Leonatus  and  Antlgonus  fhould 
inarch  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  eflablifh  Enmenes  in  tbe 
government  of  thofe  dominions,  and  difpofTefs  king  Ariarathes  of 
the  fovereignty.  This  general  refolution  of  fending  troops  and 
experienced  commanders  into  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire, 
was  formed  with  great  judgment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  was, 
that  all  thofe  conquered  territories  fhould  continue  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  governed  by  their  own  fovereigns,  fbonkl  have  no  future  incli¬ 
nation  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to 
fet  each  other  the  example  of  throw  ing  off  the  new  yoke  of  the 
Greeks. 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigomis  wrere  very  folicitous  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  article  of  the  treaty  :  and,  as  they  were  entirely  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  own  particular  interell  and  aggrandizement,  they  took 
other  meafures.  Eumenes,  feeing  himlelf  thus  abandoned  by 
thofe  who  ought  to  have  eftablifned  him  in  his  government,  fet 
out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  confided  of  300  horie  and  200 
of  his  dcmeftics  well  armed,  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted 
to  about  5000  talents  of  gold,  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave 

*  Lib.  cxxxiii.  f  This  author  lived  in  the  15th  century. 

i  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  584.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  yj1/. 
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him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  efteemed  by  that 
commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all  his  coun- 
fels.  Enmenes  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  lolidity  and  refoluiion, 
and  the  molt  able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  fhort  time  after  this  event,  he  was  conducted  into 
Cappadocia  by  a  great  army  which  Perdiccas  thought  tit  to  com¬ 
mand  in  perfon.  Ariarathes  had  made  the  neceffary  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  had  raifed  20,000  foot  and  a  great 
body  of  horfe  :  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  priioner  by  Per¬ 
diccas,  who  deftroyed  his  whole  family,  'and  inverted  Eumene3 
with  the  government  of  his  dominions,  tie  intended,  by  this  in- 
tlance  of  feverity,  to  intimidate  the  people,  and  extinguilh  all  le- 
ditions :  and  this  conduft  is  very  judicious,  and  abfo'utely  necef¬ 
fary  in  the  conjuncture  of  a  new  government,  when  the  Hate  is  i:r 
a  general  ferment,  and  all  things  are  ritually  difpofed  for  commo¬ 
tions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  tranfaClion,  advanced  with  his  troops 
to  chaltife  Ifaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pifidia,  which  had  maf- 
facred  their  governors,  and  revolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The 
laft  of  thefe  cities  was  deftroyed  in  a  very  furprifing  manner  :  for 
the  inhabitants  finding  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,, 
and  defpairing  of  any  quarter  from  the  conqueror,  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  their  houfes,  with  then*  wives,  chddren,  and  parents,  and  all 
their  gold  and  filver,  fet  fire  to  their  feveral  habitations,  and,  after 
they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themfelves  into  the 
flames.  The  city  was  abandoned  to  plunder ;  and  the  foldiers, 
after  they  had  extinguifhed  the  fire,  found  a  very  great  booty, 
for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

*  Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where 
he  paffed  the  winter  feafon.  During  his  refidence  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  formed  the  refclution  to  divorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  at  a  time  when  he  thought 
that  marriage  fubfervient  to  his  intereft.  But  when  the  regency 
of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  fuperior  credit,  and  given  birtli  to 
more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he 
was  defirous  of  efpoufing  Cleopatra,  the  filler  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alexander  king  of  Epirus ;  and, 
having  loll  her  hufband  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  ihe  had  continued 
in  a  fiate  of  widowhood,  and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Per¬ 
diccas  dilpatchcd  Eumenes  thither,  to  propofe  his  marriage  to 
that  princefs,  and  employ  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agreeable  to 
her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady  who  was  the  filler  of  Alexander 
by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  the 

*  A.  M.  5683.  Ant.  J.  C.  321.  Diod.  p.  6c6 — 609. 
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Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  empire  through  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expeft  from  his 
marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  defign,  and  evidently,  forefaw 
that  his  own  deftruflion  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended 
iucceis.  He  thereiore  palled  into  Greece  with  the  greateft  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  kEtolians,  and  difclofed  to  them  the 
whole  plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
they  immediately  came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  ./Etolians, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Hellefpont,  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  new  enemy  ;  and,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  own  party, 
they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt,  in  their  interefc. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greateft  of  Alexander’s  captains,  had  the 
iargeft  fhare  of  the  affe&ion  and  efteem  of  the  Macedonians. 
Alexander,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  condudl 
into  Macedonia  the  10,000  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  fend 
thither,  on  account  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities, 
which  rendered  them  incapable  of  the  fervice.  The  king  had  like- 
wife  conferred  upon  him  at  the  fame  time  the  government  of 
Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  recalled  to  Baby¬ 
lon.  Thefe  provinces  having  been  configned  to  Craterus  and 
Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them  in 
concert,  and  Craterus  always  conducted  himfelf  like  a  good  and 
faithful  affociate ;  efpecially  in  the  operations  of  this  war,  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  difeovery  of  the 
defigns  Perdiccas  was  forming. 

Perdiccas  fent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not  only  to  regu¬ 
late  the  fiate  of  affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particularly  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  motions  of  Neoptolemus  his  next 
neighbour,  who  was  governor  of  Armenia,  and  whofe  condufh 
was  fufpefted  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  without  fufficient  reafon,  as 
will  be  evident  in  the  fequek 

*  This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  hisftupid  pride, 
and  the  infupportable  arrogance  he  had  contrafted,  from  the  vain 
hopes  with  which  he  fed  his  imagination.  Eumenes  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  reduce  him  to  reafon  by  gentle  meafures ;  and  when  he  faw 
that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  were  command¬ 
ed  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  very  inlolent  and  audacious,  he 
made  it  his  care  to  affemble  a  body  of  horfe  ftrong  enough  to  op- 
pofe  their  defigns,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  refpeft  and 
obedience,.  With  this  view  he  granted  all  forts  of  immunities 

and 


*  Plut.  in  Eu'men.  p.  585. 
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and  exemptions  from  imports  to  tliofe  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horfeback.  He  likewife  pur- 
chafed  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  bertovred  them  on  thofe  of 
his  court  in  whom  he  confided  the  mort  ;  and  inflamed  their  cou¬ 
rage  by  the  honours  and  rewards  he  conferred  upon  them.  He 
diiciplined  and  habituated  them  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews, 
exercifes,  ana  continual  movements,  hi  very  body  was  iurpriled 
to  fee  him  affemble,  in  lp  fhort  a  time,  a  body  of  6000  horfe,  ca¬ 
pable  of  good  fervice  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas,  having  caufed  all  Ins  troops  to  file  ofF  the  next  fpring 
towards  Cappadocia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  intended  war.  The  iubjeCt  of  their  deliberations 
was,  whether  they  fliould  march  lirft  into  Macedonia  againlt  An¬ 
tipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  againlt  Ptolemy.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  voices  declared  111  favour  of  the  lart  and  it  was  conclu¬ 
ded,  at  the  fame  time,,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army, 
fliould  guard  the  Afiatic  provinces  againlt  Antipater  and  Craterus  : 
and,  in  order  to  engage  him  more  effectually  to  elpoufe  the  com¬ 
mon  canfe,  Perdiccas  adaed  the  provinces  of  Cana,  Lycia,  and 
1  hrygia,  to  his  government.  He  likewife  declared  him  gene- 
lalilhmo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  order¬ 
ed  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas,  after  this,  advanced 
towards  Egypt  through  Damafcene  and  Paleftine.  He  alfo  took, 
the  two  minor  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover 
his  defigns  with  the  royal  authority. 

Eumenes  fpared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  armv  on  foot,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had  already  parted 
the  Hehefpont,  and  were  marching  againlt  him.  They  left  no¬ 
thing  unattempted  to  dilengage  him  from  the  party  he  had  efpouf- 
ed,  and  promifed  him  the  addition  ol  new  provinces  to  thefe  he 
aheady  poiTefled  :  but  he  was  too  Ready  j'  to  be  (haken  by  thofe 
offers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas.  They  fuc- 
ceeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged 
the  former  to  cbferve  a  neutrality,  though  the  brother  of  Perdic¬ 
cas,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked 
and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow-  pats,  and  even  took  all  lus 
baggage.  _  This  victory  was  owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had 
formed  with  fo  muen  care.  Neoptolemus  faved  himfeif  witli  jeo 
horle,  and  joined  Antipater  and  Craterus;  but  the  relt  of  his 
troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

P;ut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585 — 587 .  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  610 — 61;. 
f  Qjiem  (Perdiccafti)  e-tii  infirmum  videbat,  quod  unns  omnibus  reflrtcre 
cogebatur,  amicum  non  deicruit,  neque  lalutis  quam  fidei  fu.t  cupidior* 

Cor.  Nep.  in  Eumcn.  c.  3. 
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Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into 
Egypt,  in  order  to  affiil  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  fhould  require  his 
aid  ;  and  he  detached  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  with  the  reft  oi 
his  army  againft  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  entirely 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  wife  c|nd  vigilant  precaution  of  Eumenes, 
which  Plutarch  juftly  conuders  as  the  mafter-piece  of  a  great 
commander.  The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the 
generality  of  the  Macedonians  were  defirous  of  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  re  nembering  that  his  affeftion 
for  them,  and  his  defire  to  fupport  their  interett,  had  caufed  him 
to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  that  prince.  Neoptolemus  had  flatter¬ 
ed  him,  that  as  foon  as  he  fhould  appear  in.  the  field,  all  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  of  the  oppofue  party  would  lift  themfelves  under  his 
banners,  and  Eumenes  himfelf  was  very  apprehenfive  of  that 
event.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would  have 
occafioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caufed  the  avenues  and  narrow 
paffes  to  be  fo  carefully  guarded,  that  his  army  were  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  enemy  againft  whom  he  was  leading  them,  having 
caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread,  that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  fecond  time.  In  the  difpofitions 
he  made  for  the  battle,  he  wa.s  careful  not  to  oppofe  any  Macedo¬ 
nian  againft  Craterus,  and  iffued  an  order,  with  very  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  fhould  be  received  on  any 
account  whatever. 

The  fir  ft  charge  was  very  rude  ;  the  lances  were  foon  fhivered 
on  both  fides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked  iword  in  hand.  Cra¬ 
terus  adted  nothing  to  the  difhonour  of  Alexander  on  this  laft  day 
of  his  life,  for  lie  lulled  feveral  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand, 
and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  oppoied  him  ;  till,  at  laft,  a 
Thracian  wounded  him  in  the  flank,  when  he  fell  from  his  horfe. 
All  the  enemy’s  cavalry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he 
was,  and  did  not  cncover  him  till  he  was  breathing  his  laft. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  per- 
fonally  hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  their  hor- 
fes  charging  with  a  violent  fhoek,  they  feized  each  other  ;  and 
their  horfes  fpringing  from  under  them,  they  both  fell  on  the 
earth,  where  they  ftruggled  like  two  implacable  wreftlers,  and 
fought  for  a  confiderable  time  witli  the  utmoll  fury  and  rage, 
till  at  laft  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horfe,  and  puflied  his  left  wing 
to  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  believed  the  enemy’s  troops  ftill 
continued  unbroken.  There* when  he  was  informed  that  Crate¬ 
rus 
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rus  was  killed,  he  fpurred  his  horfe  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and 
found  him  expiring.  When  he  beheld  this  melancholy  fpettacle, 
he  could  not  refufe  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend, 
whom  he  had  always  efteemed  ;  and  he  caufed  the  laft  honours  to 
he  paid  him  with  all  poffible  magnificence.  He  likewife  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his 
V'ife  and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this  fecond  victory  ten  days 
after  the  firft. 

*  In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and 
began  the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  fuccef3. 
Ptolemy,  from  the  time  he  was  conllituted  governor  of  that  coun- 
trv,  had  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  juilice  and  humanity,  that 
he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite 
number  of  people,  charmed  with  the  lenity  oi  fo  wife  an  admini- 
ftration,  came  thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into 
his  fervice.  This  additional  advantage  rendered  him  extremely 
powerful  ;  and  even  the  army  of  Perdiccas  had  fo  much  efteemfor 
Ptolemy,  that  they  marched  with  reludtance  againft  him,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  deferted  daily  to  his  troops.  All  thefe 
circumftances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  loft 
his  own  life  in  that  country.  Having  unfortunately  taken  a  refo- 
lution  to  make  his  army  pafs  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed 
as  ifland  near  Memphis,  in  puffing  he  loft  2000  men,  half  of  whom 
were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The 
Macedonians  were  exalperated  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury,  when 
they  faw  thcmfelvcs  expofed  to  iuch  unneceffary  dangers,  that 
they  mutinied  againft  him  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was 
abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  of  whom  Pithon 
was  the  molt  confiderable,  and  was  affaffinated  in  his  tent  with  moft 
of  his  intimate  friends. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army'  received  intelligence  of  the 
vidtory  obtained  by  Eumenes  ;  and  had  this  account  come  two 
days  tooner,  it  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and 
confequently  the  revolution  that  foon  fucceeded  it,  which  proved 
fo  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  adherents. 


SECTION  IV. 

REGENCY  TRANSFERRED  TO  ANTIPATER. - POLYSPERCHON 

SUCCEEDS  HIM. - THE  LATTER  RECALS  OLYMPIAS. 

Ptolemy  palled  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdic¬ 
cas,  and  entered  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  where  he  juftifiec  his 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii,  p.  613 — 616.  Piut.  in  Ecmen,  p.  587.  Cor,  Nep.  c.  5. 
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own  conduct  To  effectually,  that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  fer¬ 
vour*.  When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known,  he  made  fuch  an 
artful  improvement  of  their  affliction  and  refentment,  that  he  in¬ 
duced  them  to  pafs  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes,  and  fitly  other 
perfons  of  the  fame  party,  were  declared  enemies  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Hate  ;  and  this  decree  authorifed  Antipater  and  Antigonus 
to  carry  on  a  war  again!!:  them.  But  when  this  prince  perceived, 
the  troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him  the  regency  ot  the 
two  kings,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had 
the  precaution  to  decline  that  office,  became  he  was  very  fenfible 
that  thet  royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality  ;  that  they  would 
never  be  capable  of  fuilatning  the  weight  cf  that  vaft  empire,  nor  be 
in  a  condition  to  reunite,  under  their  authority,  fo  many  govern¬ 
ments  accuftomed  to  independency  ;  that  there  was  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  difmember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  inclinations 
and  intereft  of  the  officers,  as  the  lituation  of  affairs  ;  that  all  his 
acquifitions  in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his 
pupils;  that  while  he  appeared  to  pofiefsth'e  fir  ft  rank,  he  fhould 
in  reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  fond,  or  that  could  any  way  be 
confidered  as  his  own  property  ;  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
regency,  he  fhould  be  let c  without  any  government  or  real  tifab- 
lifhment,  and  that  he  fhould  neither  be  mailer  ol  an  army  to  fup- 
poit  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  prefervation  :  Whereas  aU 
his  colleagues  would  enjoy  the  richeft  provinces  in  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  he  be  the  only  one  who  had  not  derived  any  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  common  contjuefts.  Thefe  coniiderations  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  poll  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new  title  that  was 
offered  him,  as  the  former  was  lels  hazardous,  and  rendered  him 
lefs  obnoxious-  to  envy  :  he  therefore  cauled  the  choice  to  fall  on 
Pithon  and  Aridaeus. 

The  firlt  of  thele  perfons  had  commanded  with  dillindtion  in  all 
the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  of  Perdiccas 
till  he  was  a  witnefs  ot  his  imprudent  conduct  in  palling  the 
Nile,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  fervice,  and  go  over  to 
Ptolemy. 

With  refpedt  to  Aridceus,  hiftory  has  taken  no  notice  of  him  be- 
for,  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  funeral  folemnities  of  that 
prince  were  committed  to  his  care  ;  and  we  have  already  feen  in 
what  manner  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  that  melancholy  but  honour¬ 
able  commiffion,  after  he  had  employed  two  years  in  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  it. 

The  honour  cf  this  guardiar.fhip  was  of  no  long  coutinuance  to 
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them.  Eurydice,  the  confort  of  king  Aridteus,  whom  we  dial! 
diftinguith  for  the  future  by  the  name  of  Philip,  being  fond  of  in¬ 
terfering  in  all  affairs,  and  being  fupported  in  her  pretenfions  by 
the  Macedonians  ;  the  two  regents  were  fo  diffatisfied  with  their 
employment,  that  they  voluntarily  refigned  it,  after  they  had  fent 
the  army  back  to  Triparadis  in  Syria  ;  and  it  was  then  conferred 
upon  Antipater. 

As  foon  as  he  was  inverted  with  his  authority,  he  made  a  new 
partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  excluded  all 
thofe  who  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Perdiccas  and  Eutnenes,  and 
re-eftablifhed  every  perfon  of  the  other  party,  who  had  been  dif- 
poffeffed.  In  this  new  diviiion  of  the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had 
great  authority  from  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  became  af¬ 
terwards  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  fuccefTors  of  Alexander. 
Pithon  had  the  government  of  Media ;  but  Atropates,  who  at 
that  time  enjoyed  the  government  of  that  province,  fupported  him* 
felf  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  affuined  the  regal  dignity, 
without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians  :  and 
this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Atropatena.  An¬ 
tipater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs,  fent  Antigonus  againft  Eu¬ 
menes,  and  then  returned  into  Macedonia ;  but  left  his  fon  Caf- 
fander  behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  with 
orders  to  be  near  the  perfon  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might  the  bet¬ 
ter  be  informed  of  his  defigns. 

*  Jaddus,  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  died  this  year,  and  was 
fucceeded  By  his  fon  Onias,  whofe  pontificate  continued  for  the 
fpace  of  21  years.  I  make  this  remark,  becaufe  the  hiftory  of 
the  Jews  will,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much  intermix-* 
ed  with  that  of  Alexander’s  fuccefTors. 

h  Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  againft  Eumenes  ;  and 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia,  wherein  Eume¬ 
nes  was  defeated,  and  loft  8000  men,  by  the  treachery  of  Appol- 
lonides,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  cavalry  ;  who  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  tniclft 
of  the  battle.  J  The  traitor  was  foon  punifhed  for  his  perfidy, 
for  Eumenes  took  him,  and  caufed  him  to  be  hanged  upon  the 
ipot. 

$A  conjunfture,  which  happened  foon  after  this  defeat,  would 
have  enabled  Eumenes  to  feize  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all 

*  A.  M.  ."683.  Ant.  J.  C.  321.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c.  8. 

f  A.  M.  3684.  Ant.  J.  C.  320,  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  6i3,  619. 
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his  riches,  with  a  great  number  of  prifoners ;  and  his  little  troop 
already  call  an  eye  on  fo  confiderable  a  booty.  But  whether  his 
apprehenfions  that  fo  rich  a  prey  would  enervate  the  hearc  of  Lis 
foldiers,  who  were  then  conftrained  to  wander  Irons  place  to  place  ; 
or  whether  his  regard  to  Antigonus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
contracted  a  particular  friendfhip,  prevented  him  from  improving 
this  opportunity  ;  it  is  certain,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  that  com¬ 
mander,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and 
when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  the  baggage,  it  was  all 
removed  to  a  place  of  fecurity. 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his  prefervation, 
to  employ  molt  of  his  time  in  changing  the  place  of  his  retreat  ; 
and  he  was  daily  admired  for  the  tranquillity  and  fteadinefs  of 
mind  he  difcovered,  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
duced  :  for,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  adverfity  alone  can  place  great- 
nefs  of  foul  in  its  full  point  of  light,  and  render  the  real  merit  of 
mankind  confpicuous  ;  whereas  profperity  frequently  calls  a  veil 
of  falfe  grandeur  over  real  meannefs  and  imperfections.  Eumen¬ 
es,  having  at  laid  dilhanded  mod  of  his  remaining  troops,  fhut 
himfelf  up,  with  500  men,  who  were  determined  to  (hare  his  fate, 
in  the  callle  of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  drength  on  the 
frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  fullained  a  liege 
of  twelve  months. 

Ele  was  foon  fenfible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrifcn 
fo  much  as  the  fmall  l'pace  they  poffeffed,  being  fhut  up  in  little 
clofe  houfes,  and  on  a  tract  of  ground,  whole  whole  circuit  did  not 
exceed  200  fathoms,  where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform 
the  lead  exercife;  and  where  their  horfes,  having  fcarce  any  room 
for  motion,  became  liuggifh,  and  incapable  of  fervice.  To  re¬ 
medy  this  inconvenience,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  following  ex¬ 
pedient.  He  converted  the  larged  houfe  in  the  place,  the  extent 
of  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall  fcr 
exerciie.  This  he  configned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to 
walk  in  it  very  gently  at  firft  ;  they  were  afterwards  to  double 
their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  lad  were  to  exert  the  mod  vigo¬ 
rous  motions.  He  then  took  the  following  method  for  the 
horfes.  He  fufpended  them,  one  after  another,  in  drong  flings, 
which  were  difpofed  under  their  breads,  and  from  thence  inferted 
into  rings  fattened  to  the  roof  of  the  liable;  after  which  he  caufed 
them  to  be  railed  into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  retted  on  the  "ground,  while 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  hoofs  of  their  lore-feet  could  hardly  touch 
it.  In  this  condition,  the  grooms  lafhed  them  feverely  with  their 
whips,  which  tormented  the  horfes  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  forced 
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them  into  fuch  violent  agitations,  that  their  bodies  were  all  covered 
with  fweat  and  foam.  After  this  exercife,  which  was  finely  cal¬ 
culated  to  (Lengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewife  to  ren¬ 
der  their  limbs  ftipple  and  pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to  them 
very  clean,  and  winnowed  from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat 
it  the  fooner,  and  with  lefs  difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good 
general  extend  to  every  thing  about  him,  and  are  feen  in  the  mi¬ 
nuted  particulars. 

*  The  fiege,  or,  more  properly,  the  blockade  of  Nora,  did  not 
prevent  Antigonus  from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pifi- 
dia,  againtt  Alcetas  and  Attalus  :  the  laft  of  whom  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other  (lain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to 
which  he  retired. 

■f  During  thefe  tranfadlions  in  Afia,  Ptolemy,  feeing  of  what 
importance  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judtea  were,  as  well  for  covering 
Egypt,  as  for  making  proper  diipofitions  on  that  fide  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had  then  in  view,  determined  to  make 
himftlf  matter  of  thefe  provinces,  which  were  governed  byLaome- 
don.  With  this  intention  he  fent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body 
of  land  forces,  while  he  himfelf  fet  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
coafts.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon,  and  took  him  prifoner  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  he  foon  conquered  the  inland  country. 
Ptolemy  had  the  fame  advantages  on  the  coafts  ;  by  which  means 
he  came  abfolute  mailer  of  thofe  provinces.  The  princes  in  al¬ 
liance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  thefe  conquefts  ; 
but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a  diftance,  being  then  in  Macedo¬ 
nia;  and  Antigonus  was  too  much  employed  againtt  Eumenes,  to 
oppofe  thefe  great  accelfions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave 
them  no  little  jealoufy. 

J  After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people 
who  made  any  reftftance.  They  were  duly  fenfible  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  they  were  under,  by  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  their  go¬ 
vernor,  and  were  determined  to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptole¬ 
my  advanced  into  Judaea,  and  formed  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 
This  city  was  fo  ftrong  by  its  advantageous  fituation,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  works  of  art,  that  it  would  have  fuftained  a  long 
fiege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  fear  the  Jews  entertained  of 
violating  the  law,  by  which  they  were  prohibited  to  defend  them- 
felves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquainted  with 
this  particular  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  the  great  advantage  it 
gave  him,  he  chofe  that  day  for  the  general  affault  ;  and  as  no 

*  A.  NT.  3685.  Am.  J.  C.  319.  f  Diod.  p.  621,  622. 
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individual  among  the  Jews  would  prefume  to  defend  himfelf,  the 
city  was  taken  without  difficulty. 

Ptolemy  at  firft  treated  Jerufalem  and  Judaea  with  great  fe- 
verity,  for  he  carr'ed  above  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  captives 
into  Egypt  ;  but  when  he  aft  rvvards  conlidered  the  fteadinefs  with 
which  they  had  perfifled  in  the  fidelity  they  had  fworn  to  their 
governors,  on  this  and  a  variety  of  other  oecafions,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  this  quality'  rendered  them  more  worthy  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  he  accordingly  chofe  30,000  of  the  moll  diftin- 
guifhed  among  them,  who  were  moft  capable  of  ferving  him,  and 
appointed  them  to  guard  the  moll  important  places  in  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

*  Much  about  this  time  Antipater  fell  fick  in  Macedonia.  The 
Athenians  were  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  garrilon  he  had  left  in 
their  city,  and  had  frequently  preffed  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court 
of  that  prince,  and  folicit  him  to  recall  thofe  troops  ;  but  he 
always  declined  that  commiffion,  either  through  a  defpair  of  not 
fucceeding,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  was  confcious,  that  the  fear  of 
this  garrifon  was  the  bed  expedient  for  keeping  them  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who  was  not  fo  difficult  • 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commiffion  with  pleafure, 
and  immediately  fet  out  with  his  fon  for  Macedonia.  But  his 
arrival  in  that  country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal 
conjuncture  for  himfelf.  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
was  feized  with  a  fevere  illnefs  ;  and  his  fon  Callander,  who  was 
abfolute  mailer  of  all  affairs,  had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which 
Demades  had  written  to  Antigonus  in  Afia,  preffing  him  to  come 
as  foon  as  poffible,  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Greece  and  Mace¬ 
donia  ;  “  which,”  as  he  expreffed  himfelf,  “  were  held  together 
“  only  by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,”  ridiculing 
Antipater  by  thofe  expreflions.  As  foon  as  Caffander  faw  them 
appear  at  court,  be  caufed  them  both  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  he 
himfelf  feizing  the  fon  firft,  llabbed  him  before  the  face  of  his 
father,  and  at  fo  little  diftance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered 
with  his  blood.  After  which  he  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy 
and  ingratitude,  and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with  infults,  he  alfo 
killed  him  with  his  own  hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his  fon.  It 
was  impoffible  that  fuch  a  barbarous  proceeding  Ihould  not  be 
detefted  ;  but  mankind  are  not  much  difpoied  to  pity  fuch  a' 
wretch  as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by  which  De- 
xuofthenes  and  Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  indifpofition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  his 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  62J,  626.  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  7 55. 
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lall  attention  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  two  great  ftations 
which  he  enjoyed.  His  fon  Caffander  was  very  defirous  of  them, 
and  expected  to  have  them  conferred  upon  him  ;  notwithllanding 
which,  Antipater  bellowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  on  Polyfperchon,  the  moll  ancient  of 
all  the  furviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  thought  it  fufficient 
to  alTociafe  Caffander  with  him  in  thofe  employments. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  whether  any  inltance  of  human 
conduit  was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be  admired,  than  this  which 
I  have  now  related  in  few  words  ;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
extraordinary,  and  hiftory  affords  us  few  inllances  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  neceffary  to  appoint  a  governor  over  Macedonia, 
and  a  regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who  knew  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thofe  Rations,  was  perfuaded  that  his  own  glory  and  re¬ 
putation,  and,  what  was  Hill  more  prevalent  with  him,  the  filte¬ 
red.  of  the  (late,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Macedonian  monar¬ 
chy",  obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority",  and  one  refpeil- 
ed  for  his  age,  experience,  and  pall  fervices.  He  had  a  fon  who 
was  not  void  of  merit  ;  how  rare  and  difficult  therefore,  but  at  the 
fame  time  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  feledt,  on  fuch  an 
occalion,  no  man  but  the  moll  deferring,  and  bell  qualified  to  ferve 
the  public  effetlually  ;  to  extinguifii  the  voice  of  nature  ;  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonftrances,  and  not  fuffer  the  judgment  to 
be  feduced  by  the  imprelfions  of  paternal  affedlion  ;  in  a  word,  to 
continue  fo  much  mailer  of  one’s  penetration,  as  to  render  juilice 
to  the  merit  of  a  Rranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  fon, 
,  and  facrifice  all  the  intereft  of  one’s  own  family  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  !  Hillory  has  tranl'mitted  to  us  an  expreffion  of  the  emperor 
Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to,  his  memory  throughout  all  ages, 
“  Augullus*,  faid  he,  “  chofe  a  fucceffor  out  of  his  own  family  ; 
**  and  I  one  from  the  whole  empire.” 

Caffander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  offered  "him  by  this  choice  ;  and  thought  in 
that  refpeft,  like  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  employments  they  poffefs  as  hereditary,  and  with  this  flatter¬ 
ing  perfuaffon,  that  the  Hate  is  of  no  confequence  in  companion 
with  themfelves  :  never  examining  what  is  requifite  to  the  polls 
they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to  fullain 
them,  and  confidering  only  whether  thofe  polls  are  agreeable  to 
their  fortune.  Caffander,  not  being  able  to  digelt  his  father’s  pre¬ 
ferring  a  llranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  againff 


*  Augullus  in.  domo  fuccefforem  quxlivit ;  ego  in  republica. 
hilt.  1.  i.  15. 
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the  neve  regent.  He  alfo  fecured  to  himfelf  all  the  places  he 
could  in  the  government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Macedonia,  and  propofed  nothing  lefs  than  to  diveft  him  of  the 
whole. 

*To  this  effedl,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Anti- 
gonus  in  his  party  ;  and  they  readily  efpoufed  it  with  the  fame 
views,  and  from  the  fame  motives.  It  was  equally  their  intereft 
to  deftroy  this  new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  itfelf,  which  al¬ 
ways  kept  them  in  apprehenfions,  and  reminded  them  of  their  ftate 
of  dependency.  They  likewife  imagined,  that  it  fecretly 
reproached  them  for  afpiring  at  fovereignty,  while  it  cherifhed  the 
rights  of  the  two  pupils,  and  left  the  governors  in  a  fituation  of 
uncertainty,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear 
of  being  divefted  of  their  power.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their  defigns,  if  the 
Macedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  mod 
powerful  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was 
abfolute  in  all  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor,  in  conjunffiion  with 
the  title  of  generaliffimo,  and  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  30 
-  elephants,  which  no  power  in  the  empire  was,  at  that  time,  capa¬ 
ble  of  refilling.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing,  that 
this  fuperiority  fhould  infpire  him  with  the  defign  of  engroffing 
the  whole  monarchy  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and,  in  order  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  that  attempt,  he  began  with  making  a  reformation  in  all 
the  governments  of  the  provinces  within  his  jurifdiftion,  dif- 
placing  all  thofe  perfons  whom  he  fufpefted,  and  fubftituting  his 
creatures  in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of  this  fcheme,  he  re¬ 
moved  Aridzus  from  the  government  of  Leffer  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellefpont,  and  Clytus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

f  Polyfperchon  negletled  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  (Lengthen  his  intereft  ;  and  thought  it  advifeable  to  recall 
Olympias,  who  had  retired  into  Epirus  under  the  regency  of  An* 
tipater,  with  the  offer  of  Iharing  his  authority  with  her.  Thi3 
princefs  difpatched  a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to  confult  him  on  the 
propofal  file  had  received  ;  and  he  advifed  her  to  wait  fome  time 
in  order  to  fee  what  turn  affairs  would  take  ;  adding,  that  if  ftie 
determined  to  return  to  Macedonia,  he  would  recommend  it  to 
her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries  file  thought  {he  had  re* 
ceived  ;  that  it  alfo  would  be  her  intereft  to  govern  with  modera¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  others  fenfible  of  her  authority  by  bsnefaicions,. 

*  Diod.  p.  630.  +  Died.  1.  xviii.  p.  636.  634.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Iiiimen. 
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and  not  by  feverity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  be  promifed  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  herfelf  and  the  royal  family.  Olympian 
did  not  conform  to  thefe  judicious  counfels  in  any  refpedl,  but  fet 
out  as  foon  as  poffible  for  Macedonia  ;  where,  upon  her  arrival, 
ffie  confulted  nothing  but  her  paffions,  and  her  infatiable  defire  of 
dominion  and  revenge. 

Polyfperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  endea¬ 
voured  to  fecure  Greece,  of  which  he  forefaw  Callander  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  himfelf  mailer.  He  alfo  took  meafures  with  re¬ 
lation  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by  the  fequel. 

*  In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interell,  he  iffued  a 
decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  reinftated  all  the  cities 
in  their  ancient  privileges.  He  acquainted  the  Athenians  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  letters,  that  the  king  had  re-eltablilhed  their  democra¬ 
cy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
admitted  without  diltinftion  into  public  offices.  This  was  a 
drain  of  policy  calculated  to  enfnare  Phocion  ;  for  Polyfperchon 
intending  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a 
Ihort  time,  he  defpaired  of  fucceeding  in  that  delign,  unlefs  he 
could  find  fome  expedient  to  procure  the  banifhment  of  Phocion, 
who  had  favoured  and  introduced  oligarchy  under  Antipater; 
and  he  was  therefore  certain  of  accomplilhing  this  fcheme,  as  foon 
as  thofe  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government,  Ihould  be 
reinltated  in  their  ancient  rights. 

*■  Died.  p.  631,  63a. 
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